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ESSAYS   AND   RSYISWS/' 


«  A  woric,  tliat,  ia  A  kfi  potillMiiiiioiM  age»  wooU  Awak^ 
iD^  fjinpttft^y  at  W6ll  w  proroko  opm  and  ipintsd  oppoH^pon.  •  •  • 
The  aodal  and  ofidal  po^itkm  of  the  anthon,  their  learning,  their 
abilitiee,  and  their  ■neeriQr,coiirage,  and  earneit,  reverential  ■pmt, 
af  attealed  by  their  job!  pablieataon,  entitle  them  to  an  vnpr^o- 

*■  The  themef  are  handled  with  great  flrethneH  and  freedonii  and 
■ooMliDiet  with  conipicoooj  ability.  The  writen  are  meat  •▼^ 
dentljy  who  have  difcorered  that  reaaon  was  given  diem  to  be  nted^ 
and  not  to  be  trilled  with;  and  that  the  hi^ieat  problem!  in  religion^ 
philoeophjt  and  connogonj  are  not  to  be  Mttled  bj  the  litaral  lenie 
of  the  Apocal  jpM  or  the  Book  of  GeneM. 

•  •  •  •  • 

<*  Thifl  book  if  a  new  thing  in  Chrittendom.  •  •  •  •  We  are  brooghi 
inio  oomnranion  with  men  who  are  io  itrong  in  ftith,  thai  thej  nn- 
dertake  to  ahow  the  eompatibilitj  of  the  fteoft  handling  of  the  loi- 
ter, and  of  ereiTthing  external,  with  the  heartioit  oonTictMn  of  the 
ererlMting  power,  worth,  and  beaa^  of  the  GoqML*— Jllbfifft^ 

«•&  in  a  most  aignifieant  fruit  of  modem  adiolarifaip  and  of 
loboft  eonrage  given  to  the  trealment  of  the  iHoe  between  the  okl 
trnditioiiarjr  fiuth  and  the  new  knowledge.  Dr.  Hedge  hat  fbr- 
aahed  na  Introdnetkm  to  this  American  editkm,in  whkh  he  ihowa 
how  tliovoaghljr  he  maitera  the  whdie  icope  of  iti  contents,  and  how 
gratalUljr  he  reeqgniaea  the  noble  vigor  and  ipirit  of  ill  writen. 

In  these  tevenEMgraonrreaden  win  find  bold  and  earnest 

writiBg,  protend  scholarship,  and  a  laige  and  generous  onltarei 
to  bear,  m  a  spirit  of  reverence,  open  the  discnsnoa  of 
everfpoiat  iavolved  ia  the  aati^(Qaism  betweea  the  old 
nd  the  aew  kaoirie^gc  of  Christendom.*— CMftfen  JEa- 
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TO  THE  READER. 


It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  authors  of 
the  ensuing  Essays  are  responsible  for  their  respeo- 
tire  articles  only.  They  hare  written  in  entire  in- 
dependence of  each  other,  and  without  concert  or 
comparison. 

The  Tolume,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  receiyed  as  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  adyantage  deriyable  to  the 
cause  of  religious  and  moral  truth  from  a  free  hand- 
ling, in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conyentional  lan- 
guage, and  from  traditional  miethods  of  treatment? 
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IVTBODUGTION  TO  THB  AM£BICAN  EDITION. 


Thb  &Tor  with  which  ^Essays  and  Benews**— -a  Terjr 
ngnificant  Tolome  wich  a  very  insignificant  title— has  been 
receired  on  this  side  of  the  water  suggested  the  following 
reprint,  with  altered  name,  for  American  use. 

The  seren  dissertations^  on  as  manj  distinct  topics  of 
theologj,  which  compose  this  rolome  are  sererally  the  pro* 
ductions  of  English  Churchmen,  writing  independentlj  each 
of  eadi,  and  nnconnected,  save  hj  the  fellowship  of  a  libend 
fiuth.  Some  of  the  writers  occnpj  conspicooas  statSons,  and 
are  men  of  distingoished  repute.  Two  are  professors  in  the 
UniTersity  of  Oxford;  one  is  professor  m  St  David's  Col- 
lege, in  Wales ;  and  one  is  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  the  headship  of  the  Bugbj  SchooL  .  The  names  of  Jowett 
and  of  Rowland  Williams  are  fayorably  known  to  American 
readers  in  connection  with  a  vohmie  of  ^Theological  Essays," 
edited  fimr  years  since  by  Professor  Noyes.  That  of  Baden 
Powell*  is  no  less  eminent  in  physical  science  than  hi  sacred 
learning. 


•  The  Mwt  hat  jati  nsehsd  at  oT  Iht  rtetnt  dtadi  of  thit  < 
tehohur.   Tbt  UnhrMtitgr  oT  OziM  lottt  hi  hhn  out  qf  Itt  hrightstl  c 

» sTUbMna  Otolofy  hilht  Ohaieh  oTEaiynid  Itt  ahlttl 
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These  Essays  hare  a  Taliie  distinct  bom,  and  transceiidiiigy 
thai  of  tbe  q[iecnlatiniM  or  ooDckisioDS  thej  embody.  Thej 
lepiesenl  a  new  era  in  Anglican  thedogy.  The  toj^es  here 
diseossed  are  handled  with  a  frankness,  a  tfeadth,  and  a  syrit- 
nal  lieroisni  long  unknown  to  ecclesiastical  England.  The 
sincerity  whidi  speaks  in  them  recalls  the  better  days  of  a 
Nardil  which  in  Oatholic  ages^  and  as  a  branch  of  CSathoIic 
ChristendoDiCoald  boast  such  names  as  John  Scotos,  Ansehn, 
I>on%  Alerander  of  EUesy  and  Roger  Bacon,  and  which 
nomben  a  More  and  a  Codworth  among  her  Protestant 
difines. 

The  apathy  into  whidi  the  Chnrch  of  England  had  fiJlen 
toward  the  dose  of  the  last  centoryi  her  indifference  to  all 
theological  inqoiry,  her  barrenness  of  all  theological  learnings 
iqi  to  the  time  of  the  late  TWtarian  morement  about  a 
qoarter  of  a  century  ago^  are  notorious  and  disgraoefiil  alike 
to  dmidi  and  nation.  It  was  during  this  period,  precisely, 
—from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  tbe  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth,— ^ that  German  theology,  ranging 
through  an  illustrious  pedigree  of  profound  scholars,  from 
Semler  and  Oriesbach  to  De  Wette  and  EwaU,  ej^lored  erery 
Add  of  InbBcal,  ecdesiasticali  dogmatio  inquiiy,  and  acoom- 
plislied  its  great  rerdotion. 

In  these  inrestigataons  and  their  results,  the  CSuirdi  of 
Kngiand  had  no  part  or  interest,  and  no  frith;  regarding  in 
her  supineness  every  inquiry  which  did  not  presume  the 
inridaUe  truth  of  her  own  prepossessioos,  and  confirm  the 
stafiit  fii9  of  the  canon  and  the  text,  as  made  in  the  interest 
ofinfiddity.  The  period  immediately  preceding  this  (1700- 
1750)  was^  notwithstanding  the  oondedmation  in  which  the 
of  die  sixth  of  these  Essays  eondudes  the  entire 
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centoiji  an  era  of  wide  and  beneficent  activi^.  It  embraced 
the  works  of  Samuel  Clarkci  the  worthj  compeer  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  and  Locke ;  it  embraced  the  latter  and  liberal 
writings  of  Whitby;  it  embraced  the  labors  of  Waterland 
and  Hoadl J,  of  Bingham  and  Bishop  BaUer,  of  Lowth  and  ' 
Lardner  and  Prideaox  and  Mlddleton ;  it  embraced  the  ear- 
nest philosophy  of  Berkeleji  and  the  mystic  piety  of  Law. 

A  marked  difference  in  the  character  and  aims  of  leading 
Churchmen  dividosi  as  Mr.  Pattison  admits,  the  second  half 
of  the  century  from  the  first.  To  the  writers  abore  named 
succeeded  a  generation  of  men  who  brought  quite  other  powers 
to  quite  other  tasks.  With  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions, 
like  that  of  Herbert  Marsh,  whatever  of  learning  or  of  insight 
English  theology  then  could  boast  was  outside  of  the  Angli- 
can Church.  The  problem  which  mainly  occupied  the  theo- 
logical mind  of  the  time  was  the  attempt  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  by  demonstrating  an  external  relation  be- 
tween it  and  G^kL  Christianity,  whose  fundamental  postulate 
is  the  inner  light  by  which  it  manifests  itself  as  the  truth 
of  God,  was  advocated  on  the  ground  of  certain  facts,  which, 
if  true,  would  prove  God  to  be  its  Author,  and  belief  in  it 
obligatory  on  pain  of  damnation.  The  student  of  the  history 
of  opinions  might  trace  here  a  Intimate  result  of  the  then 
prevailing  philosophy  of  Locke.  A  germ  of  mischief  lurked 
in  the  immortal  ^Essay,**  whose  fimctification  had  so  infected 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  time,  so  vitiated  its  concep- 
tions, so  dimmed  and  confused  the  consciousness  of  God,  that, 
instead  of  the  divine  Inpresence  and  informing  Word  of  the 
old  thedogianfl^  a  prodigy  in  nature  was  held  to  be  the  only 
possible  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  only  possible 
voucher  and  vehicle  of  revelation.    CSiristianiQr  was  to  be 
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receired  on  account  of  ite  miradegi  not  the  miradet  on  account 
of  tlic  move  commamling  tralh  of  Qimtianity. 

Nor  did  the  decline  of  fidlh  stop  here.  The  very  being  of 
God  was  no  longer  a  aelf-erident  troth,  hata  qaestion  of  logic, 
to  be  tried  and  settled  bj  the  ondentanding.  The  living 
God  was  become  a  probable  behig;  belief  in  Gtod,  the  resnlt 
of  induction.  To  crown  all,  morality  itself  the  absolute  rig^ 
was  Tirtually  denied,  and  moral  obligation  reduced  to  the 
expediency  of  obeying  a  being  who  possesses  the  power  to 
harm  us  ^  in  another  world.**  And  since  the  existence  of  such 
a  being,  for  the  human  subject,  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a 
demonsfraHon,  moral  obligation  ceased,  according  to  this  Tiew^ 
ftr  an  iHiom  that  demonstration  should  fail  to  convince.  The 
religious  philosophy  of  unbelief  readied  its  climax  in  Paley, 
exhibiting  in  him  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  right-minded, 
Christian  man,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  endeavoring  to  rear 
a  system  of  ethics  on  a  virtual  negation  of  the  fundamental 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong;  a  result  commensurable  only 
with  the  recent  attempt  of  Mr.  Mansel  to  base  religion  on 
l^nhonism. 

The  practical  evfl  attending  this  degraded  theology,  the 
apathy  and  irrdigiQn  of  the  *  Georgian  era,"*  found  a  correc- 
tive in  the  rise  of  Methodism.  That  new  dispensation  of  the 
goqpel  reacted  with  healing  power  on  the  Church.  Its  Intel- 
lectual  aberrations  encountered  a  diedc  in  the  new  turn  of 
rdig^  thouf^t  whidi  dates  with  Coleridge.  The  « Aids  to 
Beflectaon,"  fragmentary  and  misatisfactory  as  a  system,  con- 
tained in  its  fruitful  suggestions  the  germ  of  a  new  life,  whose 
devdopment  is  now  in  progress. 

Another  contemporary  reaction,  of  a  more  demonstrative 
Ua^  is  thai  represented  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  popularly  known 
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bj  hi8  name.  But  this  moTemeot,  whose  teodeocj  is  rather 
litoi^ical  {haa  theological^  diverges  too  widelj  torn  the  proT- 
idential  current  of  the  tune,  and  the  genius  of  the  people^ 
to  be  anjthing  more  than  an  episode  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Church  whose  theoretical  contradictions  it  has  senred  to  iUus* 
tratei  and  whose  order  it  has  so  profoundly  agitated*  The 
fun  development  and  thorough  application  of  the  principles 
inyolved  in  it  necessitatei  as  recent  defections  fiom  the 
national  communion  in  &yor  of  Romanism  have  shown,  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  ground. 

The  future  of  the  Church  is  committed  to  another  interest, 
and  a  different  order  of  minds.  The  life  of  Anglican  thedogy 
is  now  represented  hj  such  men  as  Powell  and  Williams  and 
Maurice  and  Jowett  and  Stanley.  Its  strain  and  promise  are 
apparent  in  these  Essays. 

The  term  ^ Broad  Church**  has  been  used  to  designate  the 
new  phase  of  ecclesiastical  life,  whose  characteristics  are 
breadth  and  freedom  of  view,  an  eameiBt  q;urit  of  inquiry 
and  resolute 'criticism,  joined  to  a  reverent  regard  for  eccle- 
siastical tradition  and  the  common  fidth  of  mankind.  The 
spirit  of  this  theology  is  at  once  progressive  and  conservative; 
careful  of  all  essential  sanctities,  careful  also  of  the  rights 
of  the  mind,  of  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  **liberty  of 
prophesying;**  carefully  a^iusting  old  views  with  new  dis- 
coveries, transient  forms  with  everlasting  verities;  regarding 
symbols  and  ^Articles**  as  servants  of  thought,  not  as  laws 
of  thou^t;  as  imperfect  attempts  to  articulate  truth,  not  as 
the  measure  and  gauge  of  truth. 

Bationalistio  it  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  Protestant;  for,  of 
Hatinnalism,  the  only  alternative  is  Romanism.    Tet  assum* 

ing  in  Christianity  itself  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  believing 
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r  ios^  in  apintaal  tUngi  it  irh 
Aocfy  iaquirini^  oiioc**iit6n  the  Hiol 
eeeomiter  it  a&ided  hyihb  Goqpel, 
and  interpraiy  not  to  gMiDiij  or  dattn 
if  here  and  there  il  may  eatdi  tome  i 
I  Vbiee  amid  the  eoofoted  dialaeta  ef  8ci 
^Qoftyosidnig  the  klter  with  the  fermer;  expeei 
i^oided  bj  a  trae  i^iilotophj,  the  kej 
»the  tanetion  and  eonfiga  ^acpttk 


tbit  apirit^  whieh  it  now  leaTening  t 
find  abondant  enftranee  into  all  the  di 
I  and  maj  thit  Tolnne^  itt  genuine  p 
eontiibnte  tooMwhai  1 
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rr  a  world  of  mere  phenomena,  where  all  eronts 
are  bound  to  one  another  hj  a  ri^d  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  course  of  a 
long  period,  bringing  all  things  at  the  end  of  it  into 
exactly  the  some  relations  as  thej  occupied  at  the 
bcgiiming.  We  should,  then,  obviously  have  a  suc- 
cession of  cycles,  rigidly  similar  to  one  another,  both 
in  events  and  in  the  sequence  of  them.  The  universe 
would  eternally  repeat  the  same  changes  in  a  fixed 
order  of  recurrence,  though  each  cycle  might  be  many 
millions  of  years  in  length.  Moreover,  the  precise 
similarity  of  these,  cycles  would  render  the  very  exist- 
ence of  each  one  of  them  entirely  unnecessary*  Vfo 
con  suppose,  without  any  logical  inconsequence,  any 
one  of  them  ctruck  out,  and  the  two  which  hod  been 
destined  to  precede  and  follow  it  brought  into  imme- 
diate contiguity. 

This  supposition  transforms  the  universe  into  a  . 
dead  machine.  The  lives  and  the  souls  of  men  be- 
come so  indifferent,  that  the  annihilation  of  a  whole 
human  race,  or  of  many  such  races,  is  absolutely 
nothing.  Every  event  passes  away  as  it  happens 
billing  its  place  in  the  sequence,  but  purposeless  for 
1  .,  _.,  „oogle 
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the  fdture.  The  oider  of  all  things  becomes  not 
merely  an  iron  mle,  £rom  which  nothing  can  ever 
swerve,  bat  an  iron  rale  which  guides  to  nothing  and 
ends  in  nothing. 

Such  a  supposition  is  possible  to  the  logical  under- 
standing :  it  is  not  possible  to  the  spirit.  The  human 
heart  refuses  to  beliere  in  a  uniyoree  without  a  pur- 
pose. To  the  spirit,  all  things  that  exist  must  haye  a 
puipoee ;  and  nothing  can  pass  away  till  that  purpose 
be  fulfilled.  The  lapse  of  time  is  no  exception  to  this 
demand.  Each  moment  of  time,  as  it  passes,  is  taken 
up  in  the  shape  of  permanent  results  into  the  time 
that  follows,  and  only  perishes  by  being  conyerted 
into  sometliing  more  substantial  than  itself.  A  series 
of  recurring  cpAos^  howeyer  concoiyablo  to  tlie  logical 
understanding,  is  inconceivable  to  the  spirit ;  for  every 
later  cycie  must  be  made  different  from  every  earlier 
by  the  mere  fieu^t  of  coming  after  it  and  embodying  its 
results.  The  material  world  may  possibly  be  subject 
to  such  a  rule,  and  inay,  in  successive  epochs,  be  the 
cradle  of  succossiye  races  of  spiritual  beings ;  but 
the  world  of  spirits  cannot  be  a  more  macliine. 

In  accordance  with  this  difference  between  the 
material  and  tlio  spiritual  worlds,  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  find  progress  in  the  latter,  however  much 
fixity  fliere  may  be  in  the  former.  The  Earth  may 
still  be  describing  precisely  the  same  orbit  as  that 
which  was  assigned  to  her  at  the  creation.  The  sea- 
sons may  be  precisely  the  same.  The  planets,  the 
HKxm,  and  the  stars  may  be  unchanged  both  in  ap- 
pearanoo  and  in  reality.  But  man  is  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  a  material  creature ;  must  be  sulgect  to  the 
laws  of  the  sjdritual  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  material 
worid;  and  cannot  stand  still  because  things  around 
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him  do.  NoWy  that  the  indiyidoAl  man  is  ei^)aUe  of 
perpetual^  or  almost  perpotual,  deydopment,  from  flie 
da/  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  is  obyious  of 
course.  But  we  may  well  expect  to  find  something 
more  than  this  in  a  spiritual  creature  who  does  not 
stand  alone,  but  forms  a  part  of  a  whole  world  of 
creatures  like  himself.  Man  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  individual.  He  is,  in  reality,  ovlj  man  by  Tirtue 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  human  race.  An/  other 
animal  that  we  know  would  probably  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature,  if  brought  up,  from  its  yerj  birth, 
apart  from  all  its  kind.  A  child  so  brought  up,  be- 
comes, as  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove,  not  a 
man  in  the  full  sense  at  all,  but  rather  a  beast  in 
human  shape ;  with  human  faculties,  no  doubt,  hidden 
underneath,  but  witli  no  hope,  in  tliis  life,  of  ever  de- 
veloping those  faculties  into  true  humanity.  K,  then, 
the  whole  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  is  prior 
to  the  parts,  we  may  conclude  that  we  are  to  look  for 
that  progress  which  is  essential  to  a  spiritual  being 
subject  to  the  lapse  of  time,  not  only  in  the  individual, 
but  also  quite  as  much  in  the  race  taken  as  a  whole. 
We  may  expect  to  find,  in  the  history  of  man,  each 
successive  age  incorporating  into  itself  the  substance 
of  the  preceding. 

This  power,  whereby  the  present  ever  gathers  into 
itself  the  results  of  the  past,  transforms  the  human 
race  into  a  colossal  man,  whose  life  reaches  from  the 
creation  to  the  day  of  judgment.  The  successive 
generations  of  men  are  days  in  this  man's  life.  The 
discoveries  and  inventions  which  characterize  flie  dif> 
ferent  epochs  of  the  world's  history  are  his  works. 
The  creeds  and  doctrines,  the  opinions  and  prindplesi 
of  the  successive  ages,  are  his  thoughts.     The  state 
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of  Bodety  at  different  times  are  his  manners.  He 
grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in  visible  bueo, 
just  as  we  do;  and  his  education  is,  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  tiie  same  reason,  precisely  similar  to 
ours* 

All  this  is  no  figure,  but  only  a  compendious  state- 
ment of  a  Torj  comprehensive  fact.  The  child  that 
is  bom  to-day  may  possibly  have  the  same  faculties 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  days  of  Noah :  if  it  be 
otherwise,  we  possess  no  means  of  determining  the 
difference  But  the  equality  of  the  natural  faculties, 
at  starting,  will  not  prevent  a  vast  difibrence  in  their 
ultimate  development.  That  development  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  influences  exerted  by  the 
sodety  in  which  the  child  may  chance  to  live.  If 
such  society  be  altogether  denied,  the  faculties  perish, 
and  the  child  (as  remarked  above)  grows  up  a  beast, 
and  not  a  man.  If  the  society  be  uneducated  and 
coarse,  the  growth  of  the  faculties  is  early  so  stunted 
as  never  afterwards  to  be  capable  of  recovery :  if  the 
sodety  be  highly  cultivated,  the  child  will  be  culti- 
vated also,  and  will  show,  more  or  less,  through  life, 
the  firuits  of  that  cultivation.  Hence  each  generation 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  cultivation  of  tliat  which 
preceded  it.  Not  in  knowledge  only,  but  in  develop- 
ment of  powers,  the  child  of  twelve  now  stands  at  the 
level  where  once  stood  the  child  of  fourteen ;  where, 
ages  ago,  stood  the  full-grown  man.  The  discipline 
of  manners,  of  temper,  of  thought,  of  feding,  is  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation ;  and,  at  each 
transmission,  there  is  an  imperceptible  but  unfailing 
increase.  The  perpetual  accumulation  of  the  stores 
<rf  knowledge  is  so  much  more  visible  than  the  diange 
in  the  other  ingredients  of  human  progresS|  that  we 
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aro  apt  to  fane/  that  knowlodgo  grows,  and  knowlege 
only.  I  shall  not  stop  to  ozammo  whother  it  be  tnio 
(as  is  sometimes  maintained)  tliat  all  progress  in  hu- 
man society  is  but  the  ofifect  of  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge :  for  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
knowledge  is  not  the  only  possession  of  the  human 
spirit  in  which  progress  can  be  traced. 

We  may,  then,  rightly  speak  of  a  childhood,  a 
youth,  and  a  manhood  of  the  world.  The  men  of  the 
earliest  ages  wore,  in  many  respects,  still  children,  as 
compared  with  ourselves,  with  all  the  blessings  and 
with  all  the  disadyantagcs  that  belong  to  cliildhood. 
We  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  bear  in  our  char- 
acters the  impress  of  their  cultivation.  Our  charac- 
ters have  grown  out  of  thcur  history,  as  the  character 
of  the  man  grows  out  of  the  history  of  the  child. 
There  are  matters  in  which  the  simplicity  of  childhood 
is  wiser  than  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  and  in  these 
they  were  wiser  than  we.  There  are  matters  in 
which  the  child  is  nothing,  and  the  man  everything  ( 
and  in  these  we  are  the  gamers.  And  the  process 
by  which  we  have  either  lost  or  gained,  corresponds, 
stage  by  stage,  with  the  process  by  which  the  in- 
fant is  trained  for  youth,  and  the  youth  for  man- 
hood. 

This  training  has  three  stages.  In  childhood,  we 
are  subject  to  positive  rules,  which  we  cannot  imder- 
stand,  but  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey.  In  youth, 
we  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  example ;  and  soon 
break  loose  from  all  rules,  unless  illustrated  and  en- 
forced by  the  higher  teaching  which  example  imparts. 
In  manhood,  we  are  comparatively  free  from  external 
restraints ;  and,  if  we  are  to  learn,  must  be  our  own 
instructors.    First  come  Bules,  then  Examples,  then 
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Prindplos.  Tint  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  of 
Man,  then  the  Oift  of  the  Spirit  The  world  was 
once  a  child,  under  tntors  and  governors  until  the 
time  appointed  hj  the  FMher.  Then,  when  the  fit 
season  had  arriyed,  the  Example,  to  which  all  ages 
should  torn,  was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Then  the  human  race  was  left  to  itsdf^  to  be 
guided  hj  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  within. 

The  education  of  the  world,  like  that  of  flie  child, 
begins  with  Law.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  all  the  commands  that  you  give  to  a  child ; 
and  you  do  not  endoavor  to  do  so.  When  he  is  to  go 
to  bed ;  when  he  is  to  got  up ;  how  he  is  to  sit,  stand, 
eat,  drink ;  what  answers  he  is  to  make  when  spoken 
to ;  what  he  may  touch,  and  what  he  may  not ;  what 
prayers  he  shall  say,  and  when ;  what  lessons  he  is  to 
learn, — every  detdl  of  manners  and  of  conduct  the 
careful  mother  teaches  her  child,  and  requires  implicit 
obedience.  Mingled  together  in  her  teaching  aro 
commands  of  the  most  trivial  character,  and  commands 
of  the  gravest  importance ;  tiioir  relative  value  marked 
by  a  difference  of  manner  rather  than  by  anything 
else,  since  to  explain  it  is  impossible.  Meanwhile,  to 
the  child,  obedience  is  the  highest  duty ;  affection 
the  highest  stimulus ;  the  mother's  word  the  hij^est 
sanction.  The  conscience  is  alive ;  but  it  is,  like  the 
other  foculties  at  that  ago,  irregular,  undeveloped, 
easily  deceived.  The  mother  does  not  leave  it  uncul- 
tivated, nor  refuse  sometimes  to  explain  her  motives 
f6r  commanding  or  forbidding ;  but  she  never  thinks 
<rf  putting  the  judgment  of  flie  child  against  her  own, 
nor  of  considering  the  child's  consdenoe  as  having  a 
lifjtkt  to  free  action. 

Am  the  child  grows  olderi  the  education  changes 
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its  character ;  not  so  much  in  regard  to  the  sanction 
of  its  precepts  as  in  regard  to  their  tenor.  Hore  stress 
is  laid  upon  matters  of  real  duty,  less  upon  matters 
of  mere  manner.  Falsehood,  quarrelling,  bad  temper, 
greediness,  indolence,  are  more  attended  to  than  times 
of  going  to  bed,  or  fashions  of  eating,  or  postures  in 
sitting.  The  boy  is  allowed  to  fool,  and  to  show  that 
he  feels,  the  diffei'ence  between  different  commands: 
but  he  is  still  not  left  to  himself;  and,  though  points 
of  manner  are  not  put  on  a  level  with  points  of  con- 
duct, the/  are  hj  no  means  neglected.  Moreover, 
while  much  stress  is  laid  upon  his  deeds,  little  is  laid 
upon  his  opinions :  ho  is  rightly  supposed  not  to  have 
any,  and  will  not  bo  allowed  to  plead  them  as  a  reason 
for  disobedience. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  intellect  begins  to  assert 
a  right  to  enter  into  all  questions  of  duty ;  and  the 
intellect,  accordingly,  is  cultivated.  The  reason  is 
appealed  to  in  all  questions  of  conduct.  The  conse- 
quences of  folly  or  sin  aro  pointed  out ;  and  the  pun- 
ishment which,  witliout  any  miracle,  Qod  invariably 
brings  upon  tliose  who  disobey  liis  natural  laws: 
how,  for  instance,  falsehood  destroys  confidence,  and  * 
incurs  contempt ;  how  indulgence  in  appetite  tends  to 
brutal  and  degrading  habits ;  how  ill-temper  may  end 
in  crime,  and  must  end  in  mischief.  Tlius  the  con- 
scionco  is  reached  through  tlie  understanding. 

Now,  precisely  analogous  to  all  this  is  the  history  of 
file  education  of  the  early  world.  Tho  earliest  com- 
mands almost  .entirely  refer  to  bodily  appetites  and 
animal  passions.  The  earliest  wide-spread  sin  was 
brutal  violence.  That  wilfulness  of  temper,— those 
germs  of  wanton  cruelty,  which  the  moUier  corrocts 
so  easily  in  her  infianti  were  dovolopodi  in  tho  earliest 
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fonn  of  human  sodefyy  into  a  preyailing  plagae  of 
wickedness.  The  few  notices  which  are  given  of  that 
state  of  mankind  do  not  present  a  picture  of  mere 
kwlcssness,  such  as  wo  find  among  the  medisdval 
nations  of  Europe,  but  of  blind,  gross  ignorance  of 
themselves  and  all  around  them.  Atheism  is  possible 
now :  but  Lamech^s  presumptuous  comparison  of  him- 
self with  God  is  impossible;  and  the  thought  of 
building  a  tower  high  enough  to  escape  Ood^s  wrath 
could  enter  no  man's  dreams.  We  sometimes  see  in 
Torj  little  children  a  violence  of  temper  which  seems 
hardly  human :  add  to  such  a  temper  the  strength  of 
a  full-grown  num,  and  we  shall  perhaps  understand 
what  b  meant  by  the  expression,  that  the  earth  was 
filled  with  violence. 

Violence  was  followed  by  sensiudity.  Such  was 
the  sin  of  Noah,  Ham,  Sodom,  Lot's  daughters,  and 
the  guilty  Ganaimites.  Animal  appetites — tlie  appe- 
tites which  must  be  subdued  in  chUdhood,  if  they  are 
to  be  subdued  at  all — were  still  the  temptation  of 
mankind.  Such  sins  are,  it  is  true,  prevalent  in  the 
world  even  now:  but  the  peculiarity  of  these  early 
forms  of  licentiousness  is  their  utter  disregard  of 
every  kind  of  restraint;  and  this  constitutes  their 
childish  character. 

The  education  of  this  early  race  may  strictiy  bo 
said  to  begin  when  it  was  formed  into  the  various 
masses  out  of  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
sprung.  The  world,  as  it  were,  went  to  school,  and 
was  broken  up  mto  classes.  Before  that  time  it  can 
hardly  be  sud  that  any  great  precepts  had  been  ^ven. 
The  only  commands  which  claim  an  earlier  date  are 
the  prohibitions  of  murder  and  of  eating  blood ;  and 
these  may  be  considered  as  ^ven  to  all  alike.    But 
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the  whole  lesson  of  humanity  was  too  much  to  be 
learned  by  all  at  once.  Different  parts  of  it  fell  to 
the  task  of  different  parts  of  the  human  race ;  and 
for  a  long  time,  tliough  the  education  of  the  world 
flowed  in  parallel  channels^  it  did  not  form  a  smgle 
stream. 

The  Jewish  nation,  selected  among  all  as  the  depos- 
itary of  what  may  be  termed,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense, 
religious  truth,  received,  after  a  short  preparation,  the 
Mosaic  system.  This  system  is  a  mixture  of  moral 
and  positive  commands:  the  latter,  precise  and  par- 
ticular, ruling  the  customs,  the  festivals,  the  worship, 
tiie  daily  food,  tiie  dress,  the  very  touch ;  the  former, 
large,  clear,  simple,  peremptory.  There  is  very  little 
directly  spiritual.  No  freedom  of  conduct  or  of  opin« 
ion  is  allowed.  The  difference  between  different  pre- 
cepts is  not  forgotten,  nor  is  all  natural  judgment  in 
morals  excluded ;  but  the  reason  for  all  the  minute 
commands  is  never  given.  Why  they  may  eat  the 
sheep,  and  not  the  pig,  they  are  not  told.  The  com- 
mands are  not  confined  to  general  principles,  but  run 
into  such  details  as  to  forbid  tattooing  or  disfiguring 
the  person ;  to  command  the  wearing  of  a  blue  fringe, 

and  the  like.    That  such  commands  should  be  sane- 

• 

tioned  by  divine  authority  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  our  present  feelings ;  but  in  the  Mosaic  system 
the  same  peremptory  legislation  deals  with  all  these 
matters,  whether  important  or  trivial.  The  fact  is, 
that,  however  trivial  they  might  be  in  relation  to  the 
authority  which  they  invoked,  tiiey  were  not  trivial 
in  relation  to  the  people  who  were  to  be  governed 
and  taught. 

The  teaching  of  the  law  was  followed  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  prophets.    It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
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the  eomplete  diange  of  tone  and  spirit.  ,The  ordi- 
nances, indeed,  reindn ;  and  the  obligation  to  obserre 
them  is  always  assumed :  but  tbej  hare  sunk  to  the 
second  place.    The  national  attention  is  distinctiy 
fixed  on  the  hi^er  precepts.    Disregard  of  the  ordi- 
nances is,  in  fact,  rarely  noticed,  in  comparison  with 
breaches  of  the  great  human  laws  of  love  and  broth- 
erly kindness,  of  truth  and  justice.    There  are  but 
two  sins  against  the  ceremonial  law  which  receive 
marked  attention, — idolatry  and  sabbath-breaking; 
and  these  do  not  occupy  a  tiiird  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  denunciation  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  of  mal- 
administration of  justice,  of  impuritjr  and  intemper- 
ance.   Nor  is  the  change  confined  to  the  precepts 
enforced:  it  extends  to  the  sanction  which  enforces 
them.    Throughout  the  prophets,  there  is  an  evident 
reference  to  the  decision  of  individual    conscience 
which  can  rarely  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Ezekiel's  conmient  on  the  Second 
Commandment,  a  distinct  appeal. is  made  from  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  the  voice  of  natural  equity; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  opening  of  Isaiah,  the  ceremo- 
nial sacrifices  are  condemned  for  the  sins  of  those  who 
offered  them ;  or,  again,  fasting  is  spiritualized  into 
aelMeniaL    And  the  tone  taken  in  this  teaching  is 
audi  as  to  imply  a  previous  breach,  not  so  much  of 
positive  commands  as  of  natural  morality.    It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  hearer  will  find  within  himself  a  suffi- 
cient sanction  /or  the  precepts.    It  is  no  longer,  as  in 
the  law,  <<I  am  the  Lord ;''  but,  ''Hatii  not  he  showed 
fbee, 0  man!  what  is  good?"  And  hence  the  style  be- 
comes argumentative,  instead  of  peremptory ;  and  the 
teacher  {deads,  instea4  of  cjogmatiring.    In  the  mean 
-whShdf  howeveri  no  hint  is  eveiP  gi^W  <lf  ^  permission 
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to  dispense  with  the  ordinances,  even  in  the  least  de- 
gree. The  child  is  old  enough  to  understand,  but  not 
old  enough  to  be  left  to  himself.  He  is  not  jet  a  man. 
He  must  still  conform  to  the  rules  of  his  father's 
house,  whether  or  not  those  rules  suit  his  temper  or 
appioYC  themselyes  to  his  judgment. 

The  conmients  of  the  prophets  were  followed,  in 
their  turn,  hy  the  great  lesson  of  the  captiyity.  Then^. 
for  the  first  time,  the  Jews  learned  what  that  law  and 
the  prophets  had  been  for  centuries  Tainlj  endeavor- 
ing to  teach  them ;  namely,  to  abandon  forever  polj- 
theism  and  idolatry.  But,  though  this  change  in 
their  national  habits  and  character  is  immistakablCy 
it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it  were  no  more  than 
an  external  and  superficial  amendment ;  and  that  their 
growth  in  moral  and  spiritual  clearness,  though  trace- 
able with  certainty  up  to  this  date,  at  any  rate  re- 
ceived a  check  afterwards :  for  it  is  undeniable,  that, 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  Sadducees  had  lost  all 
depth  of  spiritual  feeling;  while  the  Pharisees  had 
succeeded  in '  converting  the  Mosaic  system  into  so 
mischievous  an  idolatry  of  forms,  that  St.  Paul  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  law  the  strength  of  sin.  But, 
in  spite  of  this,  it  is  nevertheless  clear,  that  even  the 
Pharisaic  teaching  contained  elements  of  a  more  spir- 
itual religion  than  the  original  Mosaic  fljstem.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  importance  attached  by  the  Pharisees 
to  prayer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  law.  The  worship 
under  the  law  consisted  almost  entirely  of  sacrifices. 
"With  the  sacrifices  we  may  presume  that  prayer  was 
always  o£fored ;  but  it  was  not  positively  commanded : 
and,  as  a  regular  and  necessary  part  of  worship,  it 
first  appears  in  the  later  books  of  tiie  Old  Testament; 
and  is  never,  even  there,  so  eamestiy  insisted  upon 
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as  afterwards  hj  the  Pharisees.  It  ifas,  in  fSeust,  in 
the  c^^tirifyy  fkt  from  the  temple  and  the  sacrifioes' 
of  the  temple,  that  the  Jewish  people  fint  learned 
that  the  spiritnal  part  of  worship  could  be  separated 
from  the  ceremonial,  and  that,  of  the  two,  the  spir- 
itnal was  fSiur  the  higher.  The  first  introdnction  of 
preaching  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  sjna- 
gogaes  belong  to  the  same  date.  The  carefrd  study 
of  the  law,  though  it  degenerated  into  formality,  was 
yet  in  itself  a  more  intellectual  service  than  the 
earlier  records  exhibit ;  and  this  study  also,  though 
commencing  earlier,  attains  its  maTimnm  after  the 
captiYi^.  The  psalmists  who  delight  in  the  study 
ct  the  law,  are  aU,  or  nearly  all,  much  later  than  Da- 
Tid;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  study  is 
praised  increases  as  we  come  down.  In  short,  the 
Jewish  nation  had  lost  very  much  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist came  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  Master ;  but  time 
had  not  stood  still,  nor  had  that  course  of  education 
whereby  the  Jew  was  to  be  fitted  to  give  the  last 
rerelatkm  to  the  world. 

The  results  of  this  dirapline  of  the  Jewish  nation 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  points,— a  settled  national 
belief  in  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  Ood,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
chasti^  as  a  point  of  morals. 

The  conviction  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God 
was  peculiar  to  the  Jews  among  the  pioneers  of  civil* 
ixation.  Oreek  philosophers  had,  no  doubt,  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  by  dint  of  reason.  Noble  minds 
may  often  have  been  enabled  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  same  height  in  moments  of  generous  emotion. 
Bui  every  one  knows  the  difference  between  an  opmion 
said  a  practical  convictioni— between  a  soientifio  de* 
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duciion  or  a  momontarj  insight,  and  that  habit  which 
has  become  second  nature.    Every  one  also  knows 
the  difference  between  a  tenet  maintained  hj  a  few 
intellectual  men  hr  in  adyanoe  of  their  age,  and  a 
belief  pervading  a  whole  people,  penetrating  all  their 
dailj  life,  leavening  all  their  occupations,  incorporated 
into  their  very  language.    To  the  great  mass  of  the 
Gentiles,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  polytheism  was 
the  natural  posture  of  the  thoughts  into  which  their 
minds  unconsciously  settled  when   undisturbed   by 
doubt  or  difficulties.    To  every  Jew,  without  excep- 
tion, monotheism  was  equally  natural.    To  the  Gen- 
tile, even  when  converted,  it  was,  for  some  time,  still 
an  effort  to  abstain  from  idols :  to  the  Jew,  it  was  no 
more  an  effort  than  it  is  to  us.    The  bent  of  the 
Jewish  mind  was,  in  fact,  so  fixed  by  their  previous 
training,  that  it  would  have  required  a  perpetual  and 
difficult  strain  to  enable  a  Jew  to  join  in  such  folly. 
We  do  not  readily  realize  how  hard  this  was  to  ac- 
quire, because  we  have  never  had  to  acquire  it ;  and, 
in  reading  the  Old  Testament,  we  look  on  the  repeated 
idolatries  of  the  chosen  people  as  wilful  backsUdings 
from  an  elementary  truth  witiiin  the  reach  of  children, 
rather  than  as  stumblings  in  learning  a  very  difficult 
lesson, — difficult  oven  for  cultivated  men.    In  reality, 
elementary  truths  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  learn,  un- 
less we  pass  our  childhood  in  an  atmosphere  thor- 
oughly  impregnated  with  them ;  and  then  we  imbibe 
them  imconsciously,  and  find  it  difficult  to  perceive 
their  difficulty. 

It  was  the  fact  that  this  belief  was  not  the  tenet  of 
the  few,  but  the  habit  of  the  nation,  which  made  the 
Jews  the  proper  instnmients  for  communicating  the 
doctrine  to  the  world.    They  supported  it,  not  faj 
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aigumoats,— which  always  proToke  replies,  and  rare- 
Ijf  at  the  best,  penetrate  deeper  than  the  intellect^— • 
but  hj  the  unconsdoos  evidence  of  their  lives.  They 
supplied  that  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  alone  the 
faith  of  new  converts  could  attain  to  vigorous. life, 
^ej  supplied  forms  of  language  and  expression  fit 
for  immediate  and  constant  use.  They  supplied  devo- 
tions to  fill  the  void  which  departed  idolatoy  loft  be* 
hind.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
the  depth  to  which  it  struck  its  roots  into  the  decaying 
society  of  the  Boman  Empire,  are  unquestionably  due, 
to  a  groat  oxtont,  to  the  body  of  Jewish  proselytes 
already  established  in  every  important  city,  and  to 
the  existence  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  ready-made 
text4)ook  of  devotion  and  instruction. 

Side  by  side  with  this  freedom  from  idolatry,  there 
bad  grown  up  in  the  Jewish  mind  a  chaster  morality 
than  was  to  bo  found  elsewhere  iii  the  world.  Tlioro 
were  many  points,  undoubtodly,  in  which  the  early 
morality  of  tho  Greeks  and  Romans  would  well  bear 
a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  In  simpli- 
dtj  of  life,  in  gentleness  of  character,  in  warmth  of 
sympathy,  in  kindness  to  the  poor,  in  justice  to  all 
men,  the  Hebrews  could  not  have  rivalled  the  best 
days  of  Oroece.  In  reverence  for  law,  in  reality  of 
obedience,  in  c4ilmnos8  under  trouble,  in  dignity 
of  self-respect,  thoy  could  not  have  rivalled  the  best 
days  of  Some.  But  the  sins  of  the  flesh  corrupted 
both  these  races,  and  the  flower  of  their  finest  virtues 
bad  withered  before  the  time  of  our  Lord.  In  chastity 
the  Hebrews  stood  alone ;  and  this  virtue,  which  had 
grown  up  with  them  firom  their  earliest  days,  was 
atfll  hi  the  vigor  of  Aresh  life  when  they  were  com^ 
miastoned  to  give  the  gospel  to  tho  nations*    The  He- 
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brew  morality  has  passed  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  sins  of  impurity  (which  war  against  tlio  soul) 
have  ever  since  been  looked  on  as  the  type  of  all 
evil ;  and  our  Litany  selects  them  as  the  example  of 
deadly  sin.  What  sort  of  morality  the  Gentiles  would 
have  handed  down  to  us,  had  they  been  left  to  them- 
selves, is  dear  from  the  Epistles.  The  excesses  of  the 
Gentile  party  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  y.  2),  tlie  first  warn- 
ing given  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  iv.  8),  the 
first  warning  given  to  tlie  Galatians  (Gal.  y.  19), 
the  description  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Romans,  are  suiHcicnt  indications  of  the  prevail- 
ing (Entile  sin.  But  St.  James,  writing  to  the  He- 
brew Christians,  says  not  a  word  upon  the  subject; 
and  St.  Peter  barely  alludes  to  it. 

The  idea  of  monotheism  and  the  principle  of  purity 
might  seem  hardly  enough  to  bo  the  chief  results  of 
so  systematic  a  discipline  as  that  of  the  Hebrews ; 
but,  in  reality,  they  are  the  cardinal  points  in  oducor 
tion.  The  idea  of  monotheism  out-tops  aU  qtlier  ideas 
in  dignity  and  worth.  The  spirituality  of  God  in- 
volves in  it  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  final  judgment  of  the  human 
race ;  for  we  know  the  other  world,  and  can  only  know 
it,  by  analogy,  drawn  from  our  own  experience.  With 
what,  then,  shall  we  compare  God  7  With  the  spirit- 
ual or  the  fleshly  part  of  our  nature  ?  On  tlie  answer 
depends  the  wholo  bent  of  our  religion  and  of  our 
morality;  for  that  in  ourselves  which  we  choose  as 
the  nearest  analogy  of  God,  will,  of  course,  be  looked 
on  as  the  ruling  and  lasting  part  of  our  being.  If  be 
bo  one  and  spiritual,  then  the  spiritual  power  within 
us,  which  proclaims  its  own  unity  and  indopendenoo 
of  mattor  by  the  uniyersality  of  its  docrcesi  must  bo 
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the  rig^tfol  monaroh  of  our  Utos  ;  but  if.  tbore  bo 
Gods  manx  and  Lordi  manji  with  bodily  aiq)otites 
and  animal  passions,  thon  tho  voioo  of  oonseionoo  is 
but  <me  of  those  wido-spread  delusions,  wUoh,  some 
for  a  longer,  some  for  a  shorter  period,  have,  before 
now,  misled  our  race.  Again :  the  same  importanoe 
which  we  assign  to  monotheism  as  a  creed,  we  must 
assign  to  chastity  as  a  rirtue.  Among  all  the  rices 
which  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  in  order  to  build  up 
the  human  character,  there  is  none  to  bo  compared, 
in  strength  or  in  virulence,  with  that  of  impurity.  It 
can  outlive  and  kill  a  thousand  virtues ;  it  can  corrupt 
the  most  generous  heart ;  it  can  madden  the  soberest 
intellect ;  it  can  debase  the  loftiest  imagination.  But, 
besides  being  so  poisonous  in  character,  it  is,  above 
all  others,  most  ^£Bcult  to  conquer ;  and  the  people 
whoee  extraordinary  toug^ess  of  nature  hos  enabled 
it  to  outlive  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  and  Assyrian  kings, 
and  Boman  CsMars,  and  Mussulman  caliphs,  was  well 
matched  against  a  power  of  evil  whidi  has  battled 
with  the  human  spirit  ever  since  the  creation,  and  has 
inflicted,  and  may  yet  inflict,  more  deadly  blows  than 
any  other  power  we  know  of. 

Such  was  the  training  of  tlio  Hebrews.  Other  na» 
tions,  meanwhile,  had  a  training  parallel  to,  and  con* 
temporaneous  with,  theirs.  The  natural  religions— 
sihadows  projected  by  the  spiritual  light  within  shin- 
ing on  tilie  dark  problems  without  — were  all,  in 
xeali^,  systems  of  law,  given  also  by  Ood,  though 
not  given  by  revelation,  but  by  the  working  of  nature, 
and  consequently  so  distorted  and  adulterated,  that, 
in  lapse  of  time,  tlie  divine  element  in  them  had 
almost  poridied.  The  poetical  gods  of  Greece,  the 
Iqgendaiy  gods  of  Borne,  the  auimalrworship  of  Egypt^ 
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tlio  sun-worship  of  tlio  East|  all  occomponiod  hj  sjs- 
toms  of  law  and  civil  govorumout  spriugiug  Irom  tiio 
same  soiircos  as  tliomsolvos,  — namely,  tho  cbaroctor 
and  tompor  of  the  soveral  nations,  —  woro  the  moons 
of  educating  tiiese  people  to  similar  purposes,  in  tiie 
economy  of  Proyidence,  to  that  for  which  the  Hebrews 
were  destined. 

Wlien  the  seed  of  tiie  gospel  was  first  sown,  tiie 
field  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  it  may  be 
divided  into  four  chief  divisions,  —  Bome,  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Judaea.  Each  of  tiiose  contributed  some- 
tiiing  to  the  growtii  of  the  future  church*  And  the 
growth  of  the  church  is,  in  tiiis  case,  tiie  development 
of  the  human  race.  It  cannot,  indeed,  yet  bo  said 
that  all  humanity  has  united  into  one  stream ;  but  the 
Christian  nations  have  so  unquestionably  takcm  the 
lead  amongst  theur  fellows,  that,  although  it  Is  likdy 
enough  the  unconverted  peoples  may  have  a  real  part 
to  play,  that  part  must  be  plamly  quite  subordinate, 
—  subordinate  in  a  sense  in  which  neitiier  Bome  nor 
Greece,  nor  perhaps  even  Asia,  was  subordinate  to 
Judflda. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  trace  the  chief  elements  of 
civilization  which  we  owe  to  each  of  the  four.  Home 
contributed  her  admirable  spirit  of  order  and  organi- 
zation. To  hct  had  been  given  tiie  genius  of  govern- 
ment. She  had  been  trained  to  it  by  centuries  of 
difficult  and  tumultuous  history.  Storms  which  would 
have  rent  asunder  the  framework  of  any  other  polity 
only  practised  her  in  the  art  of  controlling  popuUur 
passions ;  and  when  she  began  to  aim  consciously 
at  the  empire  of  the  world,  she  had  already  learned 
her  lesson.  She  had  learned  it,  as  the  Hebrews  had 
learned  theks,  by  an  enforced  obedience  to  her  own 
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sjstem.  In  no  nation  of  antiquity  had  civiL  officers 
the  flamo  unqnestioned  authoritj  during  their  term  of 
office,  or  laws  and  judicial  rules  the  same  rererence. 
That  which  religion  was  to  the  Jew,  including  even 
the  formalism  which  incrusted  and  fettered  it,  law 
was  to  the  Roman;  and  law  was  the  lesson  which 
Bome  was  intended  to  teach  the  world.  Hence  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  soon  became  the  head  of  the  church. 
Bmne  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the  traditions  which 
had  once  goremed  the  world ;  and  their  spirit  still 
remained ;  and  the  Boman  Church  developed  into  the 
papacy,  simply  because  a  head  was  wanted,  and  no 
better  one  could  be  found.  Hence  again,  in  all  the 
doctrinal  disputes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  dedsiye  Toice  came  from  Bome.  Every  contro- 
versy was  finally  settied  by  her  opinion ;  because  slie 
alone  possessed  the  art  of  framing  formulas  which 
could  hold  together,  in  any  reasonable  measure,  the 
endless  variety  of  sentiments  and  feelings  which  the 
church  by  that  time  comprised.  It  was  this  power 
of  administering  law  which  onabled  the  Western 
Church,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  to  undertake, 
by  means  of  her  bishops,  the  task  of  training  and 
civilizing  the  now  popidation  of  Europe.  To  Bome 
we  owe  the  forms  of  local  government  which  in 
Eng^d  have  saved  liborfy,  and  elsewhere  have  miti- 
gated despotism.  Justinian's  laws  have  penetrated 
into  all  modem  legislation,  and  almost  all  improvo- 
monts  bring  us  <mly  nearer  to  his  code.  Much  of  the 
qnrit  of  modem  politics  came  froni  Oreece ;  much 
from  the  woods  of  Oermany :  but  the  skeleton  and 
firamewoik  is  almost  entirely  Boman.  And  it  is 
not  this  firamework  only  that  comes  from  Bome : 
the  moral  aentiments  and  the  moral  force,  which  lie 
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at  the  back  of  all  political  life,  and  are  absolutely 
iudispcnsable  to  its  vigor,  are,  in  great  measure, 
Bomau  too.  It  is  true  that  the  life  and  power  of 
all  morality  whateyer  will  always  be  drawn  from  the 
New  Testament ;  yet  it  is  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
rather  than  in  the  Bible,  that  we  find  our  models  and^ 
precepts  of  political  duty,  and  especially  of  the  duty 
of  patriotism.  St  Paid  bids  us  follow  whatsoeyer 
things  are  loyely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report.  But,  except  through  such  general  appeals 
to  natural  feeling,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  from 
the  New  Testament  that  cowardice  was  not  only  dis- 
graceful, but  sinful,  and  that  love  of  our  country  was 
an  exalted  duty  of  humanity.  That  lesson  our  con- 
sciences have  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  ancient 
Bome. 

To  Oreece  was  intrusted  the  cultivation  of  the 
reason  and  the  taste.  Her  gift  to  mankind  has  been 
science  and  art.  There  was  little  ia  her  temper  of 
the  spirit  of  reverence.  Hor  morality  and  her  re- 
ligion did  not  spring  from  the  conscience.  Her  gods 
were  the  creatures  of  imagination,  not  of  spiritual 
need.  Her  highest  idea  was,  not  holiness,  as  with  the 
Hebrews ;  nor  law,  as  with  tiie  Bomans ;  but  beauty. 
Even  Aristotle,  who  assuredly  gave  way  to  mere  sen- 
timent as  little  as  any  Oreek  that  ever  lived,  placed 
the  Beautiful  (to  icaXoV)  at  the  head  of  his  moral  sys- 
tem, not  the  Bight  nor  the  Holy.  Oreece,  in  fiaict, 
was  not  looking  at  another  world,  nor  even  striving 
to  organize  the  present,  but  rather  aimmg  at  the  « 
development  of  free  nature.  The  highest  possible 
cultivation  of  the  individual,  the  most  finished  per* 
fection  of  the  natural  faculties,  was  her  dream.  It  is 
true  that  her  philosophers  are  ever  talking  of  subor* 
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dinating  the  indiyidoal  to  the  State ;  but,  in  reality^ 
there  never  has  been  a  period  in  histor j,  nor  a  country 
in  the  world,  in  which  tlie  peculiarities  of  individmd 
temper  and  character  had  freer  plaj.  This  is  not  the 
best  atmosphere  for  political  action ;  but  it  is  better 
than  anj  other  for  giving  vigor  and  life  to  tlie  im- 
pulses of  genius,  and  for  cultivating  those  faculties 
— the  reason  and  taste — in  which  the  highest  genius 
can  be  shown.  Such  a  cultivation  needs  discipline 
less  than  anj ;  and  of  all  the  nations,  Greece  had 
the  least  of  qrstematic  discipline,  least  of  instinctive 
deference  to  anj  one  leading  idea.  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  cultivation  required  less  time  than  anj 
other ;  and  the  national  life  of  Oreece  is  the  shortest 
of  all.  Oreek  history  hardly  begins  before  Solon,  and 
it  hardly  continues  after  Alexander ;  barely  covering 
two  hundred  years.  But  its  fruits  are  eternal.  To 
the  Greeks  we  owe  the  logic  which  has  ruled  the 
minds  of  all  thinkers  since.  All  our  natural  and 
physical  science  really  begins  with  tiie  Greeks ;  and, 
indeed,  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  Greece 
tanj^t  mien  how  to  reason.  To  the  Greeks  we  owe 
the  corrective  which  conscience  needs  to  borrow 
from  nature.  Conscience,  starfled  at  the  awful  truths 
which  she  has  to  reveal,  too  often  threatens  to  with* 
draw  the  soul  into  gloomy  and  perverse  asceticism : 
then  is  needed  the  beauty  which  Greece  taught  us 
to  admire,  to  show  us  another  aspect  of  the  Divine 
Attributes.  To  the  Greeks  we  owe  all  modem  literar 
tore ;  for  though  there  is  other  literature  even  older 
than  ilie  Greek,— the  Asiatic,  for  instance,  and  the 
Hebrew,  —  yet  we  did  not  learn  this  lesson  from 
them :  they  had  not  the  genial  life  which  was  needed 
to  kindle  other  nations  with  the  communication  d 
ihflir  own  fire*  .,  __, ^.^ 
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Tho  discipline  of  Asia  was  the  neyer-ending  suo* 
cession  of  conquering  dynasties,  following  in  each 
other's  track  like  wayes, — an  eyer-moving  yet  neyer- 
adyancing  ocean.  Cycles  of  change  were  succes- 
siyely  passing  oyer  her ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  eyery 
cycle  she  stood  where  she  had  stood  before,  and  . 
nearly  where  she  stands  now*  The  growth  of  Earope 
has  dwarfed  her  in  comparison,  and  she  is  paralyzed 
in  presence  of  a  gigantic  strength,  younger  but 
mightier  than  her  own.  But  in  herself  she  is  no 
weaker  than  slie  eyer  was.  The  monarchs  who  once 
led  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  or  Persian  armies  across  * 
lialf  the  world  impose  on  us  by  the  yast  extent  and 
rapidity  of  their  conquests ;  but  these  conquests  had 
in  jeaUty  no  substance,  no  inherent  strength. .  This 
perpetuol  baffling  of  all  eartlily  progress  taught  Asia 
to  seek  her  inspiration  in  rest.  She  learned  to  fix 
her  thoiights  upon  anotiier  world,  and  was  disciplined 
to  check  by  her  silent  protest  the  oyer-earthly^  oyer- 
practical  tendency  of  the  Western  nations.  She  was 
eyer  the  one  to  refuse  to  measure  heayen  by  the 
standard  of  earth.  Her  teeming  imagination  filled 
the  church  with  thoughts  ^^  \mdreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy."  She  had  been  the  instrument  selected 
to  teach  tiie  Hebrews  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  for,  whateyor  may  be  said  of  the  early 
notions  on  this  subject,  it  is  tmquestionable,  that  in 
Babylon  the  Jews  first  attained  the  clearness  and  cer- 
tain^ in  regard  to  it  which  we  find  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Pharisees.  So  again,  Athanasius,  a  thorough 
Asiatic  in  sentiment  and  in  mode  of  arguing,  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Western 
nations  are  always  tempted  to  make  reason  not  only 
supremoi  but  despotic ;  and  dislike  to  acknowledge 
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mysterios  ovon  in  religion.  Thoy  arc  inclined  to  con«  * 
fine  all  doctrines  witliin  the  limits  of  spiritual  utility, 
and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  dim  voices  and  whispers 
from  within,  —  those  instincts  of  doubt  and  reverence 
and  awe, — which  yet  are,  in  their  place  and  degree, 
messages  from  the  depths  of  our  being.  Asia  supplies 
the  corrective  by  perpetually  leaning  to  the  mysteri- 
ous. When  left  to  herself^  die  settles  down  to  base- 
less dreams,  and  sometimes  to  monstrous  and  revolting 
Actions ;  but  her  influence  has  never  ceased  to  be  felt, 
and  could  not  be  lost  without  serious  damage. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  said  to  have  disci- 
]dined  the  human  conscience ;  Rome,  the  human  wQl; 
Oreece,  the  reason  and  taste ;  Asia,  the  spiritual  imag- 
ination. Other  races  that  have  been  since  admitted 
into  Christendom  also  did  their  parts,  and  others 
may  yet  have  sometliing  to  contribute ;  for,  though 
the  time  for  discipline  is  childhood,  yet  there  is  no 
precise  line  beyond  which  all  discipline  ceases.  Even 
the  gray-haired  man  has  yet  some  small  capacity  for 
learning  like  a  diild ;  and,  even  in  tlie  maturi^  of 
the  world,  the  early  modes  of  teaching  may  yet  find 
a  place.  But  the  childhood  of  tlie  world  was  over 
when  our  Lord  appeared  on  earth.  The  tutors  and 
governors  had  done  their  work.  It  was  time  that  the 
second  teacher  of  the  human  race  should  begin  his 
labor.    The  second  teacher  is  Example. 

The  child  is  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
example.  Even  in  the  e  rliest  years,  the  manners, 
the  language,  the  principles,  of  the  elder  begin  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  yoimger.  There  are  not  a  * 
few  of  our  acquiremouts  which  we  leam  by  example, 
without  any,  or  with  very  little,  direct  instruction ;  as, 
fiir  instance,  to  speak  and  to  walk.    But  still  example 
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at  tliat  age  is  socondary.  The  oliild  is  quite  c<m- 
Bcious  that  he  is  not  on  such  an  equality  with  grown- 
up friends  as  to  enable  him  to  do  as  they  do*  He 
imitates,  but  he  knows  that  it  is  merely  play ;  and  he 
is  quite  willing  to  be  told  that  he  must  not  do  tliis  or 
that  till  he  is  older.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the  fiiculties 
expand,  the  power  of  discipline  to  guide  the  actions 
and  to  mould  the  character  decreases ;  and,  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  power  of  example  grows.  The  moral 
atmosphere  must  be  brutish  indeed  which  can  do 
deep  harm  to  a  child  of  four  years.  But  what  is 
hannless  at  four  is  pernicious  at  six,  and  almost  fatal 
at  twelve.  The  rdigious  tone  of  a  household  will 
hardly  make  much  impression  on  an  infant ;  but  it 
w^ll  deeply  engrave  its  lessons  on  the  heart  of  a  boy 
growing  towards  manhood.  DifToront  fiiculties  within 
us  begin  to  feel  the  power  of  tiiis  new  guide  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  moral  sentiments  are  perhaps  the 
Grsi  to  expand  to  the  influence ;  but  gi^ually  the 
example  of  those  among  whom  the  life  is  cast  lays 
hold  of  all  the  soul, — of  the  tastes,  of  the  opinions,  of 
the  aims,  of  the  temper.  As  each  restraint  of  dis- 
cipline is  successively  cast  off,  tlie  soul  does  not  gain 
at  first  a  real,  but  only  an  apparent  freedom.  The 
youth  when  too  old  for  discipline  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  guide  his  life  by  fixed  principles.  He  is 
led  by  his  emotions  and  impulses.  He  admires  and 
loves,  he  condemns  and  dislikes,  with  enthusiasm; 
and  his  love  and  admiration,  his  disapproval  and 
dislike,  are  not  his  own,  but  borrowed  from  his 
society.  He  can  appreciate  a  character,  though  he 
cannot  yet  appreciate  a  principle.  He  cannot  walk 
by  reason  and  conscience  alone :  he  still  needs  those 
^  supplies  to  the  imperfection  of  our  nature ''  which 
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•re  giTen  hj  the  higher  pasrions.  He  cannot  follow 
what  his  heart  does  not  loTe  as  well  as  his  reason 
approre;  and  he  cannot  lore  what  is  presented  to 
him  as  an  abstract  rule  of  lifCi  but  requires  a  lining 
person.  He  needs  to  see  Virtue  in  the  concrete, 
before  he  can  recognise  her  aspect  as  a  divine  idea* 
He  instinctivelj  copies  those  whom  he  admires ;  and 
in  doing  so  imbibes  whatever  gives  the  color  to  their 
character.  He  repeats  opinions  without  really  under- 
standing them ;  and  in  that  waj  admits  their  infoo* 
tion  into  his  judgment.  He  acquires  habits  which 
seem  of  no  consequence,  but  which  are  the  channels 
of  a  thousand  new  impulses  to  his  soul.  If  he  reads, 
he  treats  the  characters  that  he  meets  with  in  his  book 
as  friends  or  enemies ;  and  so,  imconsciouslj,  allows 
them  to  mould  his  soul.  When  he  seems  most  in- 
dependent, most  defiant  of  external  guidance,  he  is, 
in  reality,  only  so  much  the  less  master  of  himself; 
only  so  much  the  more  guided  and  formed,  not  indeed 
by  the.  will,  but  by  the  example  and  sympathy  of 
others. 

The  power  of  example  probably  never  ceases  during 
life.  Even  old  age  is  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
society ;  and  a  change  of  companions  acts  upon  tiie 
character  long  after  the  character  would  appear  in- 
co^pMo  of  further  development.  'The  influence,  in 
iiict,  dies  out  just  as  it  grew ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  mark  its  beginning,  so  is  it  to  mark  its  end.  The 
child  is  governed  by  the  will  of  its  parents ;  the  man, 
by  principles  and  habits  of  his  own.  But  neither 
is  insensible  to  the  influence  of  associates,  though 
neither  finds  in  that  influence  the  predominant  power 
of  his  life. 

ThiSy  then,  whidli  is  bom  with  our  birth  and  dies 
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with  our  deathy  attains  its  maximnm  at  some  point  in 
tlie  passage  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  point  is 
just  the  meeting-point  of  the  child  and  the  man,— 
the  brief  interval  which  separates  restraint  from 
.  liberty.  Young  men  at  this  period  are  learning  a 
peculiar  lesson.  They  seem  to  those  who  talk  to 
tliom  to  be  imbibing,  from  their  associates  and  their 
studies,  principles  both  of  faith  and  conduct ;  but  the 
rapid  fluctuations  of  their  minds  show  that  their 
opinions  have  not  really  the  nature  of  principles, 
lliey  are  really  learning,  not  principles,  but  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  principles  are  made.  They  drink 
in  the  lessons  of  generous  impulse,  warm  unselfish- 
ness, courage,  self-devotion,  romantic  disregard  of 
worldly  calculations,  without  knowing  what  are  the 
grounds  of  their  own  approbation,  or  caring  to  ana- 
lyze the  laws  and  ascertain  the  limits  of  such  guides 
of  conduct.  They  believe  without  exact  attention 
to  the  evidence  of  their  belief;  and  their  opinions 
have  accordingly  the  richness  and  warmth  that  be* 
longs  to  sentiment,  but  not  the  clearness  or  firmness 
that  can  be  given  by  reason.  These  afi*ections,  which 
are  now  kindled  in  their  hearts  by  the  contact  of 
their  fellows,  will  afterwards  be  the  reservoir  of  life 
and  light  with  which  their  fidth  &nd  their  highest 
conceptions  will  be  animated  and  colored.  The  opin- 
ions now  picked  up,  apparently  not  really,  at  random, 
must  hereafter  give  reality  to  the  clearer  and  more 
settled  convictions  of  mature  manhood.  If  it  were 
not  for  these,  the  ideas  and  laws  afterwards  supplied 
by  reason  would  be  empty  forms  of  thought,  without 
body  or  substance;  the  faith  would  run  a  risk  of 
being  the  form  of  godliness,  without  the  power  there- 
of.    And  hence  the  lessons  of  this  time  have  such 
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an  attractiveness  in  their  warmth  and  life  tnat  they 
are  very  reluctantly  exchanged  for  the  truer  and  pro- 
founder,  but,  at  first  sight,  colder  wisdom  which  is 
destined  to  follow  them.  To  almost  all  men,  this^ 
period  is  a  bright  spot,  to  which  the  memory  ever 
afterward  loves  to  recur;  and  even  those  who  can 
remember  nothing  but  folly, — folly,  too,  which  they 
have  repented  and  relinquished, — yet  find  a  name- 
less charm  in  recalling  such  folly  as  that.  For,  indeed, 
even  folly  itself,  at  this  ago,  is  sometimes  the  cup  out 
of  which  men  quaff  the  richest  blessings  of  our  na- 
ture,— simplicity,  generosity,  affection.  This  is  the 
seed-time  of  the  soul's  harvest,  and  contains  the  prom- 
ise of  the  year :  it  is  the  time  for  love  and  marriage, 
the  time  for  forming  life-long  friendships.  The  after- 
life may  be  more  contented,  but  can  rarely  be  so  glad 
and  joyous.  Two  tilings  we  need  to  crown  its  bless- 
ings ;  one  is,  that  the  friends  whom  we  then  learn  to 
love,  and  the  opinions  which  we  then  learn  to  cherish, 
may  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  deserve  the  esteem 
and  approval  of  calmer  thoughts  and  wider  experi- 
ence; tiie  other,  that  our  hearts  may  have  depth 
enough  to  drink  largely  of  that  which  Ood  is  holding 
to  our  lips,  and  never  again  to  lose  the  fire  and  spirit 
of  the  draught.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiftd  than 
a  manhood  surrounded  by  the  friends,  upholding  the 
principles,  and  filled  witii  the  energy  of  the  spring- 
time of  life.  But  even  if  these  highest  blessings  be 
denied, -i— if  we  have  been  compelled  to  change  opin- 
ions and  to  give  up  firiends,  and  the  cold  experience  of 
the  world  has  extinguished  the  heat  of  youth, — still 
the  heart  will  instinctively  recur  to  tiiat  happy  time, 
to  explain  to  itself  what  is  meant  by  love,  and  what 
by  happness. 
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Of  course  this  is  onlj  one  side  of  the  picture*  This 
keen  susceptibilitjr  to  pleasure  and  joy  implies  a  keen 
susceptibility  to  pain.  There  is  probably  no  time  of 
life  at  which  pains  are  more  intensely  felt ;  no  time  at 
which  the  whole  man  more  **  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together/'  Young  men  are  prone  to  extreme 
melancholy, — eyen  to  disgust  with  life.  A  young 
preacher  wUl  preach  upon  afflictions  much  more  often 
than  an  old  one ;  a  young  poet  will  write  more  sadly ; 
a  young  philosopher  will  moralize  more  gloomily. 
And  this  seems  unreal  sentiment,  and  is  smiled  at  in 
after-years ;  but  it  is  real  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  is 
nearer  the  truth  at  all  times  than  the  contentedness 
of  those  who  ridicule  it.  Youtii,  in  fact,  feels  every* 
thing  more  keenly ;  and,  as  far  as  tiie  keenness  of  feel- 
ing  contributes  to  its  truth,  the  feeling,  whether  it  is 
pain  or  pleasure,  is  so  much  the  truer.  But,  in  after- 
life, it  is  the  happiness,  not  the  suffering  of  youth  that 
most  oflien  returns  to  the  memory,  and  seems  to  gild 
all  the  past. 

The  period  of  youth  in  the  history  of  the  world 
—  when  the  human  race  was,  as  it  were,  put  under 
the  teaching  of  example — correspondB,  of  course,  to 
the  meeting-point  of  the  Law  and  the  Ck>spel.  Tlie 
second  stage,  therefore,  in  the  education  of  man,  was 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  upon  earth.  Those  few 
years  of  his  divine  presence  seem,  as  it  were,  to  bal- 
ance all  the  systems  and  creeds  and  worships  which 
preceded,  'all  the  Ohurch*s  life  which  has  followed 
since.  Saints  had  gone  before,  and  saints  have  been 
given  since;  great  men  and  good  men  had  lived 
among  the  heathen;  there  were  never,  at  any  time, 
examples  wanting  to  teach  either  the  chosen  people 
or  any  other.    But  the  one  Example  of  $11  examples 
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came  in  the  *^  fulness  of  time/'  just  when  the  world 
was  fitted  to  feel  the  power  of  his  presence.  Had 
hts  reyelation  been  delayed  until  now,  assuredly  it 
would  hare  been  hard  for  us  to  recognize  his  divinity ; 
for  the  faculty  of  Faith  has  turned  inwards,  and  caur 
not  now  accept  any  outer  manifestations  of  the  truth 
of  Ood.  Our  vision  of  the  Son  of  Ood  is  now  aided 
by  the  eyes  of  the  apostles ;  and  by  that  aid  we  can 
recognize  the  express  image  of  the  Father.  But  in 
this  we  are  like  men  who  are  led  through  unknown  < 
woods  by  Indian  guidesi — we  recognize  the  indicsr- 
tions  by  which  the  path  was  known,  as  soon  as  those 
indications  are  pointed  out ;  but  we  feel  that  it  woidd 
have  been  quite  vain  for  us  to  look  for  them  unaided. 
We  of  course  have,  in  our  turn,  counterbalancing 
advantages.  If  we  have  lost  that  freshness  of  faith 
which  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  a  poor  carpenter, 
<<Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Ood," 
yet  we  possess,  in  the  greater  cultivation  of  our  relig- 
ious understanding,  that  which,  perhaps,  we  ought 
not  to  be  willing  to  give  in  exchange.  The  early 
Christians  could  recognize  more  readily  than  we  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  the  Example  set  before 
them ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  we  know^ 
better  than  they  the  precise  outlines  of  the  truth. 
To  eveiy  age  is  given  by  Ood  its  own  proper  gift 
They  had  not  the  same  clearness  of  understanding  as 
we ;  the  same  recognition,  that  it  is  Gk)d,  and  not  the 
Devil,  who  rules  the  world ;  the  same  power  of  dis- 
crimination between  different  kinds  of  truth.  They 
had  not  the  same  calmness,  or  fixedness  of  conduct ; 
their  fiuth  was  not  so  quiet,  so  little  tempted  to 
restless  vehemence;  but  they  had  a  keenness  of 
perception  which  we  have  not,  and  could  see  the 
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immoasorable  difference  between  our  Lord  and  all 
other  men  as  we  could  never  have  seen  it.  Had  our 
Lord  come  later,  he  would  have  come  to  mankind 
already  beginning  to  stiffen  into  the  fixedness  of  mft- 
turitjr.  The  power  of  his  life  would  not  haye  sunk 
so  deeply  into  the  world's  heart ;  the  truth  of  his 
divine  nature  would  not  have  been  recognized;  see- 
ing the  Lord  would  not  have  been  the  title  to  apoe- 
tleship. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  our  Lord  come  earlier,  the 
world  would  not  have  been  ready  to  receive  him; 
and  the  gospel,  instead  of  being  the  religion  of  the 
human  race,  would  have  been  the  religion  of  the  He- 
brews only.  The  otiier  systems  would  have  been  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  by  the  power  of  preaching. 
The  need  of  a  higher  and  purer  teaching  would  not 
have  been  felt ;  Christ  would  have  seemed  to  the 
Gentiles  the  Jewish  Messiah,  not  the  Son  of  man. 
But  he  came  in  the  <<  fulness  of  time,''  for  which  all 
history  had  been  preparing,  to  Vhich  all  history  since 
has  been  looking  back.  Hence  the  first  and  largest 
place  in  the  New  Testament  is  assigned  to  his  life 
four  times  told.  This  life  we  emphatically  call  the 
Oospel.  If  there  is  little  herein  to  be  tochnically 
called  doctrine,  yet  here  is  the  fountain  of  all  inspira- 
tion. There  is  no  Ohristian  who  wotdd  not  rather 
part  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  than  with  these 
four  books.  There  is  no  part  of  God's  word  which 
the  religious  man  more  instinctively  remembers.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables  and  the  Miracles, 
the  Last  Supper,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemape,  flie  Cross  on  Oalvary, — these  are  the 
companions  alike  of  infS|ncy  and  of  old  age ;  simple 
enough  to  be  read  with  awe  and  wonder  by  the  one, 
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profound  enough  to  open  new  depths  of  wisdom  to 
the  Yiillest  experience  of  the  other. 

Our  Lord  was  the  Example  of  mankind ;  and  there 
can  be  no  other  example  in  the  same  sense/  But  the 
whole  period  from  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  close  of  the  New  was  the  period  of  the  world's 
jouthy— *the  age  of  examples;  and  our  Lord's  pres- 
ence was  not  the  only  influence  of  that  kind  which 
has  acted  upon  tlio  human  race.  Three  companions 
were  ^)pointed  by  ProYidence  to  give  their  society 
to  this  creature  wliom  Gk>d  was  educating,  —  Oroece, 
BomCy  and  the  Early  Church.  To  these  three  man- 
kind has  ever  since  looked  back,  and  will  CTor  here- 
after look  back|  with  the  same  aflection,  the  same 
lingering  regret,  with  which  age  looks  back  to  early 
manhood.  In  tliese  three  mankind  remembers  the 
.brilliant  social  companion,  whose  wit  and  fancy  sharp- 
ened the  intellect  and  refined  the  imagination ;  the 
bold  and  dever  leader,  with  whom  to  dare  was  to  do, 
and  whose  Tery  namft  was  a  signal  of  success ;  and 
the  earnest,  heaTcnly-minded  friend,  whose  saintly 
aspect  was  a  revelation  in  itself. 

Greece  and  Bome  hare  not  only  given  to  us  the 
firnits  of  their  discipline,  but  the  companionship  of 
their  bloom.  The  fruits  of  their  discipline  would 
have  passed  into  our  possession,  even  if  their  memoiy 
had  utterly  perished ;  and  just  as  we  know  not  the 
man  who  first  discovered  arithmetic,  nor  the  man 
who  fiirst  invented  writing,— benefactors  with  whom 
no  other  captains  of  science  can  ever  be  compared, 
—so,  too,  it  is  probable  that  we  inherit  from  many  a 
race  whose  name  we  shall  never  hear  again  firuits  of 
long  training  now  forgotten.  But  Greece  and  Bome 
have  given  us  more  than  any  results  of  discipline  in 
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the  noTer-dTing  memory  of  their  fresh  and  jonthM 
life.  It  is  thiS|  and  not  only  the  greatness  or  the 
genius  of  the  ckssical  writers,  which  makes  their 
Uteratore  pre-eminent  abore  all  others.  There  have 
been  great  poets,  great  historians,  great  philosophers, 
in  modem  days.  Oreoce  can  show  few  poets  equal, 
none  superior,  to  Shakespeare.  Gibbon,  in  many  re- 
spects, stands  aboTO  all  ancient  historians.  Bacon 
was  as  great  a  master  of  philosophy  as  Aristotle. 
Nor,  again,  are  tliore  wanting  groat  writers,  of  times 
older,  as  well  as  of  times  later  than  the  Oroek ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Hebrew  prophets.  But  the  classics 
possess  a  charm  quite  independent  of  genius.  It  is 
not  tlieir  genius  only  which  makes  them  attractive: 
it  is  the  classic  life, — the  life  of  tlie  people  of  that 
day;  it  is  the  image,  there  only  to  be  seen,  of  our 
highest  natural  powers  in  their  freshest  vigor ;  it  is 
the  unattainable  grace  of  the  prime  of  manhood ;  it 
is  the  pervading  sense  of  youtliful  beauty.  HencOi 
while  we  have  elsewhere  great  poems  and  great  his- 
tories, we  never  find  again  that  imiversal  radiance  of 
fresh  life  which  makes  even  the  most  conmionplace 
relics  of  classic  days  models  for  our  highest  art.  The 
conmion  workmen  of  those  times  breathed  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  gods.  What  are  now  the  ornaments  of 
our  museums  were  then  the  every-day  furniture  of  sit- 
ting and  sleeping-rooms.  In  the  great  monuments 
of  their  literature  we  can  taste  this  pure  inspiration 
most  largely ;  but  even  the  most  commonplace  frag- 
ments of  a  classic  writer  are  steeped  m  the  waters  of 
the  same  fountain.  Those  who  compare  the  modems 
with  the  ancients,  genius  for  genius,  have  no  difiiculty 
in  claiming  for  the  former  equality,  if  not  victory. 
But  the  issue  is  mistaken.    To  combine  the  hij^iest 
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powers  of  intellect  with  the  freshness  of  youth  was 
possible  onl  J  once ;  and  that  is  the  gloiy  of  the  classic 
nations.  The  inspiration  which  is  drawn  by  the  man 
firom  the  memory  of  those  whom  he  loTod  and  ad- 
mired in  the  spring-time  of  his  life,  is  drawn  by  the 
^woild  now  from  the  study  of  Oreece  and  Rome.  The 
world  goes  back  to  its  youth,  in  hopes  to  become 
young  again;  and  delights  to  dwell  on  the  feats 
achieved  by  the  companions  of  those  days.  Beneath 
wrhatever  was  wrong  and  foolish,  it  recognizes  that 
beauty  of  a  fresh  nature  which  nerer  ceases  to  de- 
light ;  and  the  sins  and  vices  of  that  joyous  time  are 
passed  over  with  the  levity  with  whidi  men  think  of 
their  young  companions'  follies. 

The  Early  Ohurch  stands  as  the  example  which  has 
most  influenced  our  religious  life,  as  Oreece  and  Rome 
have  most  influenced  our  political  and  intellectual  life. 
We  read  the  New  Testament,  not  to  find  there  forms 
of  devotion,  for  there  are  few  to  be  found ;  nor  laws  of 
church-government,  for  there  are  hardly  any;  nor 
creeds,  for  there  are  none ;  nor  doctrines  logically 
stated,  for  there  is  no  attempt  at  logical  precision. 
The  New  Testament  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with 
two  lives, — the  life  of  our  Lord  and  the  life  of  the  ' 
Early  Ohurch.  Among  the  Epistles,  there  are  but  two 
irhich  seem,  even  at  first  sight,  to  be  treatises  for  the 
future,  instead  of  letters  for  the  time, — the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but 
even  these,  when  closely  examined,  appear,  like  the 
rest,  to  be  no  more  than  the  fruit  of  the  current  his- 
tory. That  Early  Ohurch  does  not  give  us  precepts, 
but  an  example.  She  says,^Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as 
J  also  am  of  Ohrist"  This  had  never  been  said  by 
Moaesy  nor  by  any  of  the  prophets ;  but  the  wodd 
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was  now  grown  old  enough  to  be  taught  b7  seeing 
the  Utos  of  saints  better  than,  by  hearing  the  words 
of  prophets.  Wheui  afterwards^  Christians  needed 
creeds  and  liturgies,  and  forms  of  church-government, 
and  sTstems  of  theology,  thoj  could  not  find  them  in 
the  New  Testament :  they  found  there  only  the  ma- 
torials  out  of  which  such  needs  could  be  supplied; 
but  the  combination  and  selection  of  those  materials 
they  had  to  proYide  for  themselves.  In  fact,  the  work 
which  the  Early  Church  had  to  do  was  peculiar.  Her 
circumstances  were  still  more  peculiar.  Had  sho 
legislated  peremptorily  for  posterity,  her  legidadon 
must  have  been  set  aside ;  as,  indeed,  the  prohibition 
to  eat  things  strangled,  and  to  eat  blood,  has  been 
already  set  aside.  But  her  example  will  live  and 
teach  foroTor.  In  her  we  loam  what  is  meant  by 
zoal,  what  by  love  of  (}od,  what  by  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  what  by  endurance  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
For  the  very  purpose  of  giving  us  a  pattern,  the  chief 
features  in  her  character  are,  as  it  were,  magnified 
into  colossal  proportions.  Our  saints  must  chiefly  be 
the  saints  of  domestic  life,  the  brightness  of  whose 
light  is  visible  to  very  few ;  but  their  saintliness  was 
forced  into  publicity,  and  its  radiance  illumines  the 
earth.  So  on  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  is 
written,  <^  Oo,  and  do  thou  likewise.  Transplant  into 
your  modem  life  the  same  heavenly-mindedness,  the 
same  fervor  of  love,  the  same  unshaken  faith,  the 
same  devotion  to  your  fellow-men.''  And  to  these 
pages,  accordingly,  the  Church  of  our  day  turns  for 
renewal  of  inspiration.  We  even  busy  ourselves  in 
tracing  the  details  of  the  early  Cliristian  life,  and  we 
love  to  find  that  any  practice  of  ours  comes  down 
from  apostolic  times.  This  is  an  exaggeration^  It  is 
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not  leally  following  the  Earlj  Ohurcfa  to  be  seirile 
copyists  of  her  practices.    We  are  not  commanded  to 
hare  all  things  in  common  because  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  once  had,  nor  are  we  to  make  everj  sup- 
per a  sacrament  because  the  early  Ohristians  did  so. 
To  copy  the  Early  Ohurch  is  to  do  as  she  did,  not  what 
aha  did.-    Yet  the  very  exaggeration  is  a  testimony 
of  the  power  which  that  Church  has  over  us.    We 
would  fidn  imitate  eren  her  outward  actions,  as  a  step 
towards  imitating  her  inner  life.   Her  outward  actions 
were  not  meant  for  our  modeL    Slie,  too,  had  her 
fiuilts, — disorders,  Tiolent  quarrels,  licentious  reckless- 
ness of  <qnnion,  in  regard  both  to  fiedth  and  practice. 
But  these  spots  altogether  disappear  in  the  blaze  of 
lig^t  which  streams  upon  us  when  we  look  back  to- 
wards her.    Nay,  we  are  impatient  of  being  reminded 
that  she  had  &ults  at  aU.    So  much  does  her  youthful 
holiness  surpass  aU  that  we  can  show,  that  he  who^ 
can  see  her  fitults  seems  necessarily  insensible  to  the 
brie^tness  of  her  glory.    There  hare  been  groat  saints 
ainoe  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  holiness  is  as  possible 
now  as  it  was  then :  but  the  saintiiness  of  that  time 
had  a  peculiar  beauty  which  we  cannot  copy, — a 
beauty  not  confined  to  the  aposties  or  groat  leaders,  ' 
but  permding  the  whole  church.    It  is  not  what  they 
endured,  nor  the  Tirtues  which  they  practised,  that  so 
dazde  us :  it  is  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  religious 
life,  the  smj^ess  of  heart,  the  openness,  the  child- 
like earnestness.    All  else  has  been  repeated  since; 
but  this,  never.    And  this  makes  the  religious  man's 
heart  turn  back  with  longing  to  that  blessed  time  wl^n. 
the  Lord's  serrioe  was  the  highest  of  all  delights, 
and  erery  act  of  worship  came  fresh  firom  the  souL 
If  we  compare  degrees  of  derotion,  it  may  be  reek- 
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oned  someihmg  intrinsicaUy  nobler  to  senre  Gk)d  and 
I0T6  him  now,  when  religion  is  colder  than  it  was, 
and  when  we  have  not  the  aid  of  those  thrilling, 
heart-stirring  sympathies  which  blessed  the  Eady 
Ohurch*  But  eren  if  our  devotion  be  sometimes 
nobler  in  itself,  yet  theirs  still  remains  the  more  beau- 
tiful, the  more  attractive.  Ours  maj  have  its  own 
place  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  theirs  remains  the  irre- 
sistible example  which  kindles  all  other  hearts  bj  its 
fire. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  drift  of  this  argument, 
that  the  three  friends  whose  companionship  is  most 
deeplj  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  world  were  no 
friends  one  to  another.  This  was  the  lot  of  mankind, 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  not  a  few  men.  Oreeoe,  the  child 
of  nature,  had  come  to  full  maturity  so  early  as  to 
pass  away  before  the  other  two  appeared ;  and  Borne 
and  the  Early  Ohurch  disliked  each  other.  Yet  that 
dislike  makes  little  impression  on  us  now.  We  never 
identify  the  Bome  of  our  admiration  with  the  Bome 
which  persecuted  the  Christian:  partiy,  indeed,  be> 
cause  the  Bome  that  we  admire  was  almost  gone 
.before  tiie  Ohurch  was  founded;  but  partiy,. too,  be> 
cause  we  forgot  each  of  these  while  we  are  studying 
the  other.  We  almost  make  two  persons  of  Tngan, 
accordingly  as  we  meet  with  him  in  sacred  or  profSuie 
history.  So  natural  is  it  to  forget,  in  afker4ifo,  the 
fkulty  side  of  young  friends'  characters. 

The  susceptibility  of  youth  to  the  impression  of 
society  wears  off  at  last  The  age  of  reflection  be- 
gins. From  the  storehouse  of  his  youthful  experience 
tiie  man  begins  to  draw  the  principles  of  his  life. 
The  spirit,  or  conscience,  comes  to  full  strength, 
and  assumes  the  throne  intended  for  him  in  the  iouL 
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As  an  accredited  judge,  inyested  with  full  powersi  he 
Bis  in  the  tribonal  of  our  inner  kingdom,  decides  up- 
on the  past,  and  legislates  upon  the  future,  without 
appeal,  except  to  himseUl  He  decides,  not  by  what 
is  beautiful  or  noble  or  soul4nspiring,  but  bj  what 
is  ri^L  Gradually  he  frames  his  code  of  laws ;  re- 
Tising,  adding,  abrogating,  as  a  wider  and  deeper 
experience  gives  him  clearer  light.  He  is  the  third 
great  teacher,  and  the  last 

Now,  the  education  by  no  means  ceases  when  flie 
spirit  thus  b^;ins  to  lead  the  soul:  the  office  of  the  . 
spirit  is,  in  fSoLCt,  to  guide  us  into  truth,  not  to  giTC 
truth.  The  youth  who  has  settled  down  to  his  life's 
work  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  fancies,  that, 
becauiBe  he  is  no  more  under  teachers  and  gov-  ' 
emors,  his  education  is,  therefore,  at  an  end.  It  is--^ 
only  changed  in  fomv.  He  has  much,  very  much, 
to  learn, — more,  perhaps,  than  all  which  he  has  yet 
laamed;  and  his  new  teacher  will  not  give  it  to  him 
an  at  once.  The  lesson  of  life  is,  in  this  respect, 
like  the  lessons  whereby  we  learn  any  ordinary  busi- 
ness. The  barrister,  who  has  filled  his  memory  with 
legal  forms  and  imbued  his  mind  with  their  spirit, 
knows  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  education  is 
jei  to  be  obtained  in  attending  the  courts  of  law. 
The  physician  is  not  content  with  the  theories  of  the 
leeturenroom,  nor  with  the  experiments  of  the  labora- 
tory, nor  even  with  the  attendance  at  the  hospitals : 
ba  knows  that  independent  practice,  when  he  will  be 
tliiown  upon  his  own  resources,  will  open  his  eyes  to  . 
much  which  at  present  he  sees  through  a  glass  darkly. 
In  every  profession,  after  the  principles  are  apparently 
mastered,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  learnt  from 
ibe  application  of  those  principles  to  practice,-— the 
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only  means  hj  which  we  ever  understand  principles  to 
the  bottom.  So,  too,  with  the  lesson  which  includes 
all  oibersi — the  lesson  of  life. 

In  this  last  stage  of  his  progress,  a  man  learns  in 
various  wajs.    First  he  learns  xmconsciouslj  hj  the 
growth  of  his  inner  powers,  and  the  secret  but  steady 
accumulation  of  experience.     The  fire  of  youth  is 
toned  down  and  sobered.    The  realities  of  life  diss!* 
pate  many  dreams,  dear  up  many  prejudices,  soften 
down  many  roughnesses.    The  difference  between  in- 
tention and  action,  beitween  anticipating  temptation 
and  bearing  it,  between  drawing  pictures  of  holiness 
ot  nobleness  and  realizing  them,  between  hopes  of 
success  and  reality  of  achierement,  is  taught  by  many 
a  painful  and  many  an  unexpected  experience.     In 
short,  as  the  youth  puts  away  childish  things,  so  does 
the  man  put  away  youthful  things.    Secondly,  the  ' 
full-grown  man  learns  by  reflection.     He  locju  in- 
wards,  and  not  outwards  only.     He  re-arranges  the 
restdts  of  past  experience,  re-examines  by  the  test 
of  reality  the  principles  supplied  to  him  by  books  or 
conyersation,  reduces  to  intelligible  and  practical  for- 
mulas what  he  has  hiilierto  known  as  vague  general 
rules.    He  not  only  generalizes, — youth  will  gener- 
alize with  groat  rapidity,  and  often  with  great  acute- 
ness, — but  he  learns  to  correct  one  generalization  by 
another.    He  gradually  learns  to  disentangle  his  own 
thoughts,  so  as  not  to  be  led  into  foolisli  inconsistency 
hj  want  of  deamess  of  purpose.    He  learns  to  distin- 
guish between  momentary  impulses  and  permanent 
determinations  of  character.    He  learns  to  know  the 
limits  of  his  own  powers,  moral  and  intellectual ;  and 
by  slow  degr^jds,  and  with  much  reluctance,  he  learns 
to  suspend  his  judgmenti  and  to  be  content  with 
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ignorance  where  knowledge  is  beyond  his  reach.    He 
learns  to  know  himself  and  other  men,  and  to  distin- 
goish  in  some  measorid  his  own  peculiarities  from  the 
leading  features  of  humanity  which  he  shares  with 
all  men.    He  learns  to  know  both  flie  worth  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  world's  judgment  and  of  his 
own.    Thirdly^  he  learns  much  by  mistakes^  both  by 
his  own  and  by  those  of  others.    He  often  persists  in 
a  wrong  cause  till  it  is  too  late  to  mend  what  he  has 
done,  and  he  learns  how  to  use  it  and  how  to  bear  it. 
IBs  principles,  or  what  he  thought  his  principles, 
break  down  under  him ;  and  he  is  forced  to  analyze 
them  in  order  to  discorer  what  amount  of  truth  they' 
really  contain.    He  comes  upon  new  and  quite  unez* 
pocted  issues  of  what  he  has  done  or  said,  and  he  has 
to  profit  by  such  warnings  as  he  receiyes.    Hia  er- 
rors often  force  him,  as  it  were,  to  go  back  to  school ; 
not  now  with  the  happy  docility  of  a  child,  but  with 
iho  chastened  submission  of  a  penitent.     Or,  'more 
often  still,  his  mistakes  inflict  a  sharp  chastisement, 
which  teaches  him  a  new  lesson  without  much  effort 
on  his  own  part  to  learn.    Lastly,  he  loanis  much  by 
contradiction.    The  collision  of  society  compels  him 
to  state  his  opinions  clearly ;  to  defend  them ;  to  mod- 
ify them  when  indefensible ;  perhaps  to  surrender 
them  altogether,  consciously  or  unconsciously ;  still 
more  often  to  absorb  them  into  larger  and  fuller 
thoughts,  less  forcible,  but  more  comprehensiTe.    The 
precision  which  is  thus  often  fbroed  upon  him  always 
aeems  to  diminish  something  of  the  heartiness  and 
power  which  belonged  to  more  youthful  instincts ;  but 
he  gains  in  directness  of  aim,  and  therefore  in  firmness 
of  resolution.    But  the  greatest  of  his  gains  is  what 
teems  a  loss ;  for  he  learns  not  to  attempt  the  solution 
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of  inBolublo  problems,  and  to  have  no  opinion  at  all 
on  manj  points  of  the  deepest  interest.  Usually  this 
takes  the  form  of  an  abandonment  of  speculation ;  but 
it  may  rise  to  the  leyel  of  a  philosophical  humility, 
which  stops  where  it  can  advance  no  further,  and  con- 
fesses its  own  weakness  in  the  presence  of  flie  myste- 
ries of  life. 

But,  throughout  all  this,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  ho  has  no  more  to  do,  either  with  that  law  which 
guided  Iiis  childhood,  or  with  any  other  law  of  any 
kind.  Since  he  is  still  a  learner,  he  must  learn  on  the 
one  condition  of  all  learning, — obedience  to  rules; 
not,  indeed,  blind  obedience  to  rules  not  understood, 
but  obedience  to  the  rules  of  his  own  mind, — an 
obedience  which  he  cannot  throw  off  without  de- 
scending below  the  childish  level.  He  is  free ;  but 
freedom  is  not  the  opposite  of  obedience,  but  of  re- 
-straint.  The  freeman  must  obey,  and  obey  as  pre- 
cisely as  the  bondman ;  and,  if  he  has  not  acquired 
Ihe  habit  of  obedience,  ho  is  not  fit  to  be  free.  The 
'  law,  in  fact,  which  Ood  makes  the  standard  of  our 
conduct,  may  have  one  of  two  forms.  It  may  be  ah 
external  law ;  a  law  which  is  in  the  hands  of  ottiers,  in  . 
the  making,  in  the  applying,  in  the  enforcing  of  which 
we  have  no  share;  a  law  which  goTcrns  from  the 
outside,  compelling  our  will  to  bow,  even  though  our 
understanding  be  unconvinced  and  unenlightened; 
saying  you  must,  and  making  no  effort  to  make  you 
Yeel  that  you  ought ;  appeaUug,  not  to  your  consdenco, 
but  to  force  or  fear,  and  caring  little  whether  you  will* 
ingly  agree  or  reluctantly  submit  Or,  again,  the  law 
may  be  an  internal  law ;  a  voice  which  speaks  within 
the  conscience,  and  carries  the  understanding  along 
with  it ;  a  law  which  treats  us»  not  as  davesi  but  as 
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Iriendsi  allowing  us  to  know  wliat  our  Lord  dooth ;  a 
law  which  bids  ns  jriold,  not  to  blind  fear  or  awe,  but 
to  the  migesty  of  truth  and  justice ;  a  law  which  is 
not  imposed  on  us  bj  another  power,  but  bj  our  own 
enlightened  will.  Now,  the  first  of  these  is  the  law 
which  governs  and  educates  the  child;  the  second, 
the  law  whidi  govoms  and  educates  the  man.  The 
second  is,  in  reality,  the  spirit  of.  the  first  It  com- 
mands in  a  different  waj,  byt  with  a  tone  not  one  whit 
less  peremptory ;  and  he  onlj  who  can  control  all  ap- 
petites and  passions  in  obedience  to  it  can  reap  the 
full  harvest  of  the  last  and  highest  education. 

This  need  of  law  in  the  full  maturity  of  life  is  so  ' 
imperative,  tiiat  if  the  requisite  sdf-control  be  lost  or 
impaired,  or  have  never  boon  sufficiently  acquired,  tiio 
man  instinctively  has  recourse  to  a  solf-imposQd  dis^ 
cipline  if  ho  desire  to  keep  himself  from  falliiig.  The 
Ohristian  who  has  MLon  into  sinful  habits  often  finds 
that  he  has  no  resource  but  to  abstain  from  much  tiiat 
is  harmless  in  itself,  because  he  has  associated  it  with 
evil.  He  takes  monastic  vows  because  the  world  has 
proved  too  much  for  him.  He  takes  temperance 
pledges  because  ho  cannot  resist  the  temptations  of 
i^petite.  There  are  devils  which  can  be  cast  out  with 
a  word:  there  are  others  which  go  not  out  but^by 
(not  prayer  only,  but)  fasting.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  the  late  converted.  They  are  compelled  to  ab- 
stain firom,  and  sometimes  they  are  induced  to  de- 
nounce, many  pleasures  and  many  ei^oyments  which 
they  find  unsuitod  to  their  spirituaJi  hoaltii.  The 
worid  and  its  enjoyments  have  been  to  them  a  source 
of  perpetual  temptation,  and  they  cannot  conceive 
any  religious  life  within  such  a  circle  of  evil*  Some* 
I  these  men  are  truly  spiritual  enough  and  hum- 
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ble  enough  to  Focognize  that  this  discipline  is  not  es- 
sential in  itself,  but  only  for  them  and  for  such  as  thej. 
The  discipline  is  then  truly  subordinate.  It  is  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  conscience.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing,  and  why  they  do  it.  But 
sometimes,  if  they  are  weak,  this  discipline  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  regular  external  law.  Tliey  look  upon 
•  many  harmless  tilings,  from  which  they  haye  suffered 
miscliief,  as  absolutely,  not  relatively,  hurtful.  They 
denounce  what  they  cannot  share  without  danger,  as 
dangerous,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  all  mankind, 
and  as  evil  in  itself.  They  set  up  a  conventional 
code  of  duty  founded  on  tlieir  own  experience,  which 
tlioy  extend  to  all  men.  Even  if  they  are  educated 
enough  to  see  tliat  no  conventional  code  is  intellectu- 
ally  tenable,  yet  tliey  still  mamtain  their  system,  and 
defend  it,  as  not  necessary  in  itself,  but  necessary  for 
sinful  men.  The  fact  is,  that  a  merciful  Providence, 
in  order  to  help  such  men,  puts  tliem  back  under  the 
dominion  of  tlie  law.  Tliey  are  not  aware  of  it  them- 
selves :  men  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  I4W. 
rarely  are  aware  of  it.  But  even  if  they  could 
appeal  to  a  revelation  from  heaven,  they  would  still  * 
be  imder  the  law;  for  a  revelation  speaking  from 
without,  and  not  from  within,  is  an  external  law,  and 
not  a  spirit. 

For  tiie  same  reason,  a  strict,  and  even  severe  dis- 
cipline is  needed  for  the  cure  of  reprobates.  Philan- 
'thropists  complain  sometunes  that  this  teaching  ends 
only  in  making  the  man  say,  '^The  punbhment  of 
crime  is  what  I  cannot  bear ; ''  not,  ^  The  wickodness 
of  crime  is  what  I  will  not  do.''  But  our  nature  is  not 
all  willf  and  the  fear  of  punishment  is  very  often  the 
foundation  <m  which  wo  build  the  hatred  of  eyiL    No 
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conyert  would  look  back  with  any  other  feeling  than 
deep  gratitude  on  a  seyerity  which  had  set  free  his 
spirit  bj  chaining  down  his  grosser  appetites.  It  is 
true,  that  the  teaching  of  mere  discipline,  if  there  be 
no  other  teaching,  is  useless.  If  jou  haye  (ndy  killed 
one  selfish  principle  bj  another,  you  haye  done  noth- 
ing ;  but  if,  while  thus  killing  one  selfish  principle  by 
another,  you  haye  also  succeeded  in  awaking  the 
higher  fisumlty  and  giying  it  free  power  of  self-exertion, 
you  haye  done  eyerything. 

This  return  to  the  teaching  of  discipline  in  mature 
life  is  needed  for  the  intellect  eyen  more  than  for  the 
conduct  There  are  many  men,  who,  though  they 
pass  from  the  teaching  of  tiie  outer  law  to  that  of  the 
inner  in  regard  to  their-  practical  life,  neyer  emerge 
from  the  former  in  regard  to  their  speculatiye.  They 
do  not  think:  they  are  contented  to  let  others  think 
for  them,  and  to  accept  the  results.  How  far  the 
ayerage  of  men  are  from  haying  attained  the  power . 
of  free  independent  tliought  is  shown  by  the  stagger- 
ing and  stumbling  of  their  intellects  when  a  com- 
pletely new  subject  of  inyestigation  tempts  them  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  own  on  a  matter  which 
they  haye  not  studied.  In  such  cases,  a  really  edu- 
jcated  intellect  sees  at  once  that  no  judgment  is*yet 
within  its  reach,  and  acquiesces  in  suspense:  but 
the  uneducated  intellect  hastens  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon;  to  discoyer  new  laws  of  nature  and 
new  relations' of  truth;  to  decide  and  predict,  and 
perhaps  to  demand  a  remodelling  of  all  preyious 
knowledge.  The  discussions  on  table-turning,  a  few 
years  ago,  illustrated  this  want  of  intellects  able  to 
goyem  tbemselyes.  The  whole  analogy  of  physical 
science  was  not  enou{^  to  induce  that  suspension  of 
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judgment  which  wot  ofTocted  in  a  wook  bj  iho  dictum 
of  a  known  philosopher. 

There  are,  however,  some  men  who  really  think  for 
tliemselves;  but  even  they  are  sometimes  obliged^ 
especially  if  tlieir  speculations  touch  upcm  practical 
life,  to  put  a  temporary  restraint  upon  their  intellects. 
They  refuse  to  speculate  at  all  in  directions  where 
they  cannot  feel  sure  of  preserving  their  own  balance 
of  mind.  K  the  conclusions  at  which  they  seem  likely 
to  arrive  are  very  strange,  or  very  unlike  tlie  general 
analogy  of  truth,  or  carry  important  practical  conse- 
quences, they  will  pause,  and  turn  to  some  other  sub- 
ject, and  try  whether,  ijf  they  come  back  with  iresh 
minds,  they  still  come  to  tlie  same  results.  And  tliis 
may  go  furtiier,  and  they  may  find  such  speculations 
BO  bewildering  and  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  finally 
take  refuge  in  a  refusal  to  think  any  more  on  the  par- 
ticular questions.  They  content  tiiemselves  witli  so 
much  of  truth  as  tliey  find  necessary  for  their  spiritual 
life ;  and  though  perfectly  aware  that  tlie  wheat  may 
be  mixed  with  tares,  they  despair  of  rooting  up  tlie 
tares  witli  safety  to  tiie  wheat,  and  therefore  lot  both 
grow  togetlier  till  the  harvest.  All  this  is  justifiable 
in  the  same  way  that  any  self-discipline  is  justifiable ; 
that  is,  it  is  justifiable  if  really  necessary.  But,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  those  who  are  under  the  law, 
such  men  are  sometimes  tempted  to  prescribe  for 
others  what  they  need  for  themselves,  and  to  require 
that  no  others  should  speculate  because  they  dare  not. 
They  not  only  refuse  to  think,  and  accept  other  men's 
thoughts,  which  is  often  quite  right,  but  they  elevate 
those  into  canons  of  faith  for  all' men,  which  is  not 
light. .  This  blindness  is,  of  course,  wrong ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  blindness  of  the  same  kind  as  that  with 
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which  iho  HebrewB  dung  to  thoir  law, — a  blindness 
proTided  for  them  in  mercjy  to  save  their  intellects 
from  loading  them  into  mischief. 

Some  men,  on  the  other  hand,  show  their  want  of 
intellectnal  self-control  by  going  back,  not  to  the 
dominion  pf  law,  but  to  the  still  lower  level  of  intel- 
lectnal anarchy.  They  speculate  without  any  founda- 
tion at  all.  They  confound  the  internal  consistency 
of  some  dream  of  their  brains  with  the  reality  of  in- 
dependent truth.  They  set  up  theories  which  have 
no  other  evidence  than  compatibility  with  the  few 
facts  that  happen  to  be  known,  and  forget  that  many 
other  theories  of  equal  claims  might  readily  be  in- 
vented. They  are  as  little  able  to  be  content  with 
having  no  judgment  at  all  as  those  who  accept  judg- 
ments at  second-hand.  They  never  practically  realize, 
that,  when  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  justify  a 
oonduaon,  it  is  wisdom  to  draw  no  conclusion.  They 
are  so  eager  for  light,  that  they  will  rub  tlieir  eyes  in 
the  dark,  and  take  the  resulting  optical  delusions  for 
real  flashes.  They  need  intellectual  discipline  :  but 
they  have  little  chance  of  getting  it ;  for  they  have 
burst  its  bands. 

There  is  yet  a  further  relation  between  the  inner 
law  of  mature  life  and  the  outer  law  of  chUdhood, 
which  must  be  noticed ;  and  that  is,  that  the  outer 
law  is'often  the  best  vehicle  in  which  the  inner  law 
can  be  contained  for  the  various  purposes  of  life. 
The  man  remembers  witii  afibction,  and  keeps  up 
with  delight,  the  customs  of  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood ;  tempted,  perhaps,  to  overestimate  tiieir  value, 
bat,  even  when  perfectiy  aware  that  they  are  no  more 
than  one  form  out  of  many  which  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold mi(^t  adopt,  preferring  them  because  of  his  long 
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familiarity,  and  because  of  fhe  memories  with  which 
they  are  associated.  So,  too,  truth  often  seems  to 
him  richer  and  fuller  when  expressed  in  some  favorite 
phrase  of  his  mother's  or  some  maxim  of  his  father's. 
He  can  give  no  better  reason,  very  often,  for  much 
that  he  does  every  day  of  his  Ufe,  than  that  his  father 
did  it  before  him ;  and,  provided  the  custom  is  not  a 
bad  one,  the  reason  is  valid.  And  he  likes  to  go  to 
the  same  church.  He  likes  to  use  the  same  prayers. 
He  likes  to  keep  up  the  same  festivities.  There  are 
limits  to  all  this :  but  no  man  is  quite  free  from  the 
influence ;  and  it  is  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most, 
an  influence  of  the  highest  moral  value.  There  is 
great  value  in  the  removal  of  many  indifibrent  matters 
out  of  the  region  of  discussion  into  that  of  precedent. 
There  is  greater  value  still  in  the  Unk  of  sympathy 
which  binds  the  present  with  the  past,  and  fills  old 
age  with  the  fresh  feelings  of  childhood.  If  truth 
sometimes  suffers  in  form,  it  unquestionably  gams 
<nuch  in  power ;  and,  if  its  onward  progress  is  re* 
*  tarded,  it  gains  immeasurably  in  solidity  and  in  its 
hold  on  men's  hearts. 

Such  is  the  last  stage  in  the  education  of  a  human  . 
soul ;  and  similar,  as  fistr  as  it  has  yet  gone,  has  been 
the  last  stage  in  the  education  of  the  human  race. 
Of  course,  so  full  a  comparison  cannot  be  made  in 
thb  instance  as  was  possible  in  tlie  two  that  pre* 
ceded  it ;  for  we  are  still  within  tlie  boundaries  of 
this  third  period,  and  we  cannot  yet  judge  it  as  a 
whole.  But,  if  the  Christian  Church  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  mankind,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
general  law  observable  in  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  also  be  found  in  the  development  of  the 
Church. 
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Smce  the  days  of  tlie  aposUes,  no  furtiier  revelation 
has  been  granted ;  nor  has  any  other  system  of  relig- 
ion sprang  up  spontaneously  within  the  limits  which 
the  Church  has  covered.  No  prophets  have  commu- 
nicated  messages  from  Heaven.  No  infallible  mspira- 
tion  has  guided  any  teacher  or  preacher.  The  claim 
of  in&Uibility,  still  maintained  by  a  portion  of  Cliris- 
tendom,  has  been  entirely  given  up  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced section.  The  Church,  in  the  fullest  sense,  is 
left  to  herself  to  work  out|  by  her  natural  faculties, 
the  principles  of  her  own  action ;  and  whatever  assist- 
ance she  is  to  receive  in  doing  so,  is  to  be  through 
those  natural  ftunilties,  and  not  in  spite  of  them  or 
without  them. 

From  the  very  first,  the  Church  commenced  the 
task  by  determining  her  leading  doctrines  and.ihe 
principles  of  her  conduct.  These  were  evolved,  as 
principles  usually  are,  portiy  by  reflection  on  past  ex- 
perience and  by  formularizing  the  thoughts  embodied 
in  the  record  of  the  Church  of  the  ApoeUos,  partiy 
by  perpetual  .collision  with  every  variety  of  opinion. 
This  career  of  dogmatism  in  the  Church  was,  in  many, 
ways,  similar  to  the  hasty  generalizations  of  early 
manhood.  Tlie  principle  on  which  the  controversies 
of  those  days  were  conducted  is  that  of  giving  an 
answer  to  every  imaginable  question.  It  rarely  seems 
to  occur  to  the  early  controversialists,  that  there  are 
questions  which  even  the  Church  cannot  solve, — prob- 
lems which  not  even  revelation  has  brought  within 
the  reach  of  human  faculties.  That  the  decisions 
were  right,  on  the  whole,  —  that  is,  that  they  always 
embodied,  if  they  did  not  always  rightiy  define,  the 
tnith,  — is  proved  by  the  permanent  vitality  of  the 
CShurch  as  compared  with  the  various  hereti<»l  bodies 
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that  broke  from  her.  But  the  fiEtct  that  80  Tast  a 
niunbor  of  the  earlj  decisions  are  practically  obsolete, 
and  that  even  manj  of  the  doctrinal  statements  are 
plainly  unfitted  for  permanent  use,  is  a  proof  that  the 
Church  was  not  capable,  any  more  than  a  man  is 
capable,  of  extracting  at  once  all  the  truth  and  wis- 
dom contained  in  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  periods. 
In  fact,  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  claimed  to  do  what 
not  eren  the  apostles  had  claimed ;  namely,  not  only 
to  teach  tlie  truth,  but  to  clothe  it  m  logical  state- 
ments, and  that  not  merely  as  opposed  to  then  pro- 
railing  heresies  (which  was  justifiable),  but  for  all 
succeeding  time.  Yet  tliis  was,  after  all,  only  an 
exaggeration  of  the  proper  function  of  the  time. 
Those  logical  statements  were  necessary;  and  it  be- 

^  longs  to  a  later  epoch  to  see  ^^  the  law  within  the  law,'' 
which  absorbs  such  statements  into  something  higher 
than  themselves. 
Before  this  process  can  be  said  to  haye  worked 

•  itself  out,  it  was  interrupted  by  a  new  phenomenon, 

-  demanding  essentially  different  management  A  flood 
of  new  and  imdisciplined  races  poured  into  Europe : 
on  tlie  one  hand,  supplying  the  Church  with  the. 
vigor  of  fresh  life  to  replace  the  effete  materials  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire;  and  on  tiie  other,  carrying 
her  back  to  the  childish  stage,  and  necessitating  a 
return  to  the  dominion  of  outer  law.  Tlie  Church 
instinctively  had  recourse  to  the  only  moans  that 

'woidd  suit  the  case ;  namely,  a  revival  of  Judaism* 
The  Papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Papal  hier- 
archy, with  all  its  numberless  ceremonies  and  appli- 
ances of  external  religion ;  with  its  attention  fixed 
upon  deeds,  and  not  on  thoughts  or  fbelings  or  pur- 
poses ;  with  its  precise  apportionment  of  punishmenti 
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and  purgatorj, — was,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  schoolmaster  come  back  to  bring  some 
new  scholars  to  Christ  Of  course,  this  was  not  the 
conscious  intention  of  the  then  rulers  of  the  Church : 
thej  believed  in  their  own  ceremonies  as  much  as 
anj  of  the  people  at  large.  The  return  to  the 
dominion  ot  law  was  instinctiye,  not  intentional; 
but  its  object  is  now  as  evident  as  the  object  of  the 
ancient  Mosaic  system.  Nothing  short  of  a  real  qrs* 
tern  of  discipline,  accepted  as  divine  bj  all  alike, 
could  have  tamed  the  Oerman  and  Celtish  nature 
into  the  self-control  needed  for  a  truly  spiritual  relig- 
ion. How  could  Clovis,  at  the  head  of  liis  Franks,' 
have  made  anj  right  use  of  absolute  freedom  of  con- 
science? Nor  was  this  a  case  in  which  the  less 
disciplined  race  could  have  learned  spirituality  from 
tiie  more  disciplined:  this  may  happen  when  the 
more  disciplined  is  much  the  inore  vigorous  of  the 
two.  But  the  exhausted  Roman  Empire  had  not  such 
strength  of  life  left  within  it.  There  was  no  alter- 
native but  that  all  alike  should  be  put  under  the  law 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  obedience. 

When  the  work  was  done,  men  began  to  discover 
that  the  law  was  no  longer  necessary ;  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  then  discuss 
the  question,  whether  it  ever  had  been  necessary. 
The  time  was  come  when  it  was  fit  to  trust  to  the 
conscience  as  the  supreme  guide;  and  the  yoke  of 
the  medieval  discipline  was  shaken  off  by  a  contro- 
Tersyt  which,  in  many  respects,  was  a  repetition  of 
tliat  between  St  Paul  and  the  Judaizers.  But,  as  is 
always  the  case  after  a  tiomporary  return  to  the  state 
of  disdidine,  Christendom  did  not  go  back  to  the 
position  or  the  duty  from  which  she  had  been  drawn 
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b^  iho  influx  of  tho  Barbarian  races.  The  human 
mind  had  not  stood  still  tlirough  the  ages  of  bondagOi 
though  its  motions  had  been  hidden.  The  Church's 
whole  energy  was  taken  up,  in  the  first  six  centuries 
of  her  existence,  in  the  creation  of  a  theology.  Since 
that  time,  it  had  been  occupied  in  renewing,  by  self- 
discipline,  the  self-control  which  the  sudden  i^rp- 
tion  of  the  Barbarians  had  destroyed.  At  the  Before 
mation,  it  might  have  seemed,  at  first,  as  if  tho  study 
of  theology  were  about  to  return ;  but,  in  reality,  an 
entirely  new  lesson  commenced,  —  the  lesson  of  tol^ 
oration.  Toleration  is  tlie  rery  opposite  of  dogma- 
tism. It  implies,  in  reality,  a  confession  that  there 
are  insoluble  problems  upon  which  oven  rerelation 
throws  but  little  light.  Its  tendency  is  to  modify  the 
early  dogmatism  by  substituting  the  spirit  for  the  let- . 

'  ter,  and  practical  religion  for  precise  definitions  of 
truth.  TbiB  lesson  is  certainly  not  yet  fully  learnt 
Our  toleration  is  at  present  too  often  timid,  too  often 
rash,  —  sometimes  sacrificing  raluablo  religious  ele- 
ments, sometimes  fearing  its  own  plainest  conclusions ; 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  gaining  on 
the  minds  of  all  educated  men,  whether  Protestant  or 
Boman  Catholic,  and  is  passing  from  them  to  be  the 
common  property  of  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  spiritual  anarchy  which 
has  necessarily  followed  the  Beformation  threatens, 
for  a  moment,  to  bring  back  some  temporary  bondage, 

'  like  the  Boman  Catholic  system ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  steady  progress  of  toleration  is  unmistakable. 
Tlie  mature  mind  ol  our  race  is  beginning  to  modify 
and  soften  the  hardness  and  severity  of  tlie  principles 
which  its  early  manhood  had  elevated  into  immutable 
statements  of  truth.    Men  are  beginning  to  take  a 
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wider  Tiew  than  thej  did.  FbTsical  science,  re» 
eearches  into  liistoij)  a  more  tliorough  knowledge  of 
tlie  world  tliej  inhabit,  have  enlarged  our  philosophy 
beyond  the  limits  which  bounded  that  of  the  Church 
of  the  Fathers;  and  all  tliese  have  an  influence, 
whether  we. will  or  no,  on  our  determinations  of  re- 
ligious truth.  There  are  found  to  be  more  things  in 
licaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  patristic 
tlieologjr.  God's  crbation  is  a  new  book,  to  be  read 
by  the  side  of  his  reydation,  and  .to  be  interpreted  as 
coming  from  him.  We  can  acknowledge  the  great 
ralue  of  tlie  forms  in  wliich  the  first  ages  of  tlie 
Church  defined  the  truth,  and  yet  refuse  to  be  bound' 
by  them ;  we  can  use  them,  and  yet  endeavor  to  go 
beyond  them,  just  as  they  also  went  beyond  the  legacy 
which  was  left  us  by  the  apostles.  — 

In  learning  this  new  lesson,  Christendom  needed  a 
firm  spot  on  which  she  might  stand ;  and  has  fomid  it 
in  the  Bible.  Had  the  Bible  been  drawn  up  in  pre- 
cise statements  of  faith  or  detailed  precepts  of  con- 
duct, we  should  have  had  no  alternative  but  either 
permanent  subjection  to  an  outer  law,  or  loss  of  the 
highest  instrument  of  self-education.  But  the  Bible, 
from  its  very  form,  is  exactly  adapted  to  our  present 
want.  It  is  a  history :  even  the  doctrinal  parts  of  it 
are  cast  in  a  historical  form,  and  are  best  studied  by 
conddering  them  as  records  of  tiie  time  at  wliich 
they  were  written,  and  as  conveying  to  us  the  high- 
est and  greatest  religious  life  of  tiiat  time.  Hence 
wo  use  the  Bible,  — some  consciously,  some  uncon- 
flcioudy,— not  to.override,  but  to  evoke,  the  voice  of 
eonsdence.  When  conscience  and  the  Bible  appear 
4a  difllisr,  the  pious  Christian  immediately  concludes 
that  be  had  not  really  understood  the  Bible.    Hencci 
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too,  while  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  yaries 
slightly  from  age  to  age,  it  Tarioti  always  in  one 
direction.  The  schoolmen  found  purgatory  in  it. 
Later  students  found  enough  to  condemn  Galileo. 
Not  long  ago,  it  would  have  been  hold  to  condemn 
geology ;  and  there  are  still  many  who  so  interpret  it 
The  current  is  all  one  way :  it  evidently  points  to 
tlie  identification  of  the  Bible  witli  tlie  voice  of  con- 
science. Tlie  BiblCi  in  iQicty  is  hindered  by  its  form 
from  exercising  a  despotism  over  the  human  spirit:  if 
it  could  do  tliat,  it  would  become  an  outer  law  at 
once;  but  its  form  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  our 
need|  tliat  it  wins  from  us  all  the  reverence  of  a 
supreme  authorityi  and  yet  imposes  on  us  no  yoke  of 
subjection.  This  it  does  by  virtue  of  the  principle 
of  private  judgment,  which  puts  conscience  between 
us  and  the  Bible;  making  conscience  the  supremo 
interproteri  whom  it  may  be  a  duty  to  enlighteni  but 
whom  it  can  never  be  a  duty  to  disobey. 

This  recurrence  to  the  Bible  as  the  great  authority 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  strong  inclination^  com* 
mon  to  all  Protestant  countries,  to  go  back  in*^  every 
detail  of  life  to  the  practices  of  early  times ;  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  because  such  a  revival  of  primitive  prac* 
tices,  wherever  possible,  is  the  greatest  help  to  enters 
ing  into  the  very  essence,  and  imbibing  the  spirit,  of 
the  days  when  tlie  Bible  was  written.  So,  too,  the 
observance  of  the  Sunday  has  a  stronger  hold  on 
tlie  minds  of  all  religious  men  because  it  penetrates 
tlie  whole  texture  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  insti- 
tution is  so  admirable,  indeed  so  necessary  in  itself, 
that,  without  this  hold,  it  would  deserve  its  present 
position ;  but  nothing  but  its  prominent  position  in 
the  Bible  would  have  made-it,  what  it  now  is,  the  one 
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ordinanoo  which  all  Christondom  aliko  agrees  m  keep- 
ing. In  such  an  obserrancei  men  feel  that  ihej  are, 
00  far,  living  a  scriptoral  life ;  and  have  come,  as  it 
were,  a  step  nearer  to  the  inner  power  of  the  book 
from  which  they  expect  to  learn  their  highest  lessons. 
Some,  indeed,  treat  it  as  eqjoined,  bj  an  absolutolj 
Innding  decree,  and  thus  at  once  put  themselyos 
under  a  law.  But,  short  of  that,  those  who  defend 
it  onlj  by  arguments  of  Christian  expediency  are 
yet  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  those  arguments 
are  so  strong*,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  higher  authority  for  any  ceremonial  institution; 
and  among  those  arguments,  one  of  the  foremost  is' 
the  sympathy  which  the  institution  fosters  between 
the  student  of  the. Bible  and  the  book  which  he 
studies. 

This  tendency  to  go  back  to  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  worid  has,  of  course,  retarded  the 
acquisition  of  that  toleration  which  is  the  chief 
philosophical  and  religious  lesson  of  modem  days. 
Unquestionably,  as*  bigoted  a  spirit  has  often  been 
shown  in  defence  of  some  practice  for  which  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible  had  been  claimed,  as,  before  the  Bcf- 
ormation,  in  defence  of  the  decrees  of  the  Church. 
Bui  no  lesson  is  well  learned  all  at  once.  To  learn 
•toleration  well  and  really;  to  let  it  become,  not  a 
philosophical  tenet,  but  iet  practical  principle ;  to  join 
it  with  real  religiousness  of  life  and  character,— it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  break  in  upon 
the  mind  by  slow  and  steady  degrees,  and  that  at 
ereiy  point  its  -right  to  go  further  should  be  disputed, 
and  80  forced  to  logical  proof:  for  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  the  oppotttion  which  it  has  surmounted  tiiat  any 
truth  can  stand  in  the  human  mind.    The  strongest 
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argument  in  favor  of  tolerating  all  opinions  is,  that 
our  eonviction  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion  is  worthless 
unless  it  has  established  itself  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous ,  resistance,  and  is  still  prepared  to  otot- 
come  the  same  resistance  if  necessary.  Tolcratioa 
itself  is  no  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  and  those 
who  must  regret  the  slow  progress  bj  which  it  wins 
its  waj,  may  remember  that  this  slowness  makes  the 
final  victory  the  more  certain  and  complete.  Nor  is 
that  all.  The  toleration  thus  obtained  is  diflfereni  in 
kind  from  what  it  would  oUierwise  have  been.  It  is 
not  only  stronger;  it 'is  richer  and  fuller:  for  the 
slowness  of  its  progress  gives  time  to  disentangle 
from  dogmatism  the  really  valuable  principles  and 
sentiments  that  have  been  mixed  up  and  intwined  in 
it,  and  to  tmite  toleration,  not  with  indifference  and 
worldliness,  but  with  spiritual  truth,  and  religious- 
ness  of  life. 

Even  the  perverted  use  of  the  Bible  has,  therefore, 
not  been  without  certain  great  advantages.  And, 
meanwhile,  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  b^  in  the 
manhood  of  the  world  to  imagine  any  other  instructor 
of  mankind  t  And,  for  that  reason,  every  day  makes 
it  more  and'more  evident  that  the  tliorough  study  of 
the  Bible,  th^  investigation  of  what  it  teaches  and 
'  what  it  does  not  teach,  the  determination  of  tlie  limits 
of  what  we  mean  by  its  inspiration,  the  determination 
of  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diflfor- 
ent  books  (if  any  degrees  are  to  be  admitted),  must 
take  the  lead  of  all  other  studies.  He  is  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  the  faith  who  fears  the  result  of 
any  investigation,  whether  philosophical  or  sdentifio 
or  historical.  And,  therefore,  noting  should  be  more 
welcome  than  the  extension  of  Icnowledge  of  any  and 
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everj  kind ;  for  every  increase  in  our  accumulations 
of  knowledge  throws  fresh  light  upon  these,  the  real 
problems  of  our  day.  If  geology  proves  to  us  that 
we  must  not  interpret  the  first  chapters  of  Oenesb 
literally;  if  historical  investigation  shall  show  us, 
thai  inspirationi  however  it  may  protect  the  doctrine, 
yet  was  not  empowered  to  protect  the  narrative  of 
the  inqnred  writers  from  occasional  inaccunuT*;  if 
careful  criticism  shall  prove  tiiat  there  have  been 
occasionally  interpolations  and  forgeries  in  that  book, 
as  in  many  others,  — the  results  should  still  be  wel* 
come.  Even  the  mistakes  of  careful  and  reverent 
students  are  more  valuable  now  than  truth  held  in 
unthinking  acquiescence.  The  substance  of  the  teach- 
ing which  we  derive  from  the  Bible  will  not  really  be 
affected  by  anything  of  this  sort;  while  its  hoFd' 
upon  the  minds  of  believers,  and  its  power  to  stir 
the  depths  of  the  spirit  of  man,  however  much  weak- 
ened  at  first,  must  be  immeasurably  strongtiiened  in 
the  end  by  clearing  away  any  blunders  which  may 
have  been  fSeistened  on  it  by  human  interpretation. 

The  immediate  work  of  our  day  is  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Other  studies  will  act  upon  the  progress  of 
mankind  by  acting  throuj^  and  upon  this ;  for  while 
a  few  highly  educated  men  here  and  there,  who  have 
given  their  minds  to  special  pursuits,  may  think  the 
study  of  the  Bible  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  assuredly, 
if  tboir  science  is  to  have  its  effect  upon  men  in  the 
mass,  it  must  be  by  affecting  their  moral  and  relig- 
.  ious  convictions :  in  no  other  way  have  men  been,  or 
can  men  be,  deeply  and  permanentiy  changed.  But 
iliou{^  this  study  must  be  for  the  present  and  for 
aoma  time,  the  centre  of  all  studies,  there  is  moan* 
while  no  study  of  whatever  Und  which  will  not  have 
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its  shoro  in  tho  general  effect.  At  this  time,  in  ilie 
maturity  of  mankind,  as  with  each  man  in  the  mata- 
ritj  of  his  powers,  the  great  lever  which  moves  tlie 
world  is  knowledge;  the  great  force  is  tlie  intellect. 
St.  Paul  has  told  us,  ^'  that,  though  in  malice  we  must 
be  children,  in  understanding  we  ought  to  be  men ;'' 
and  this  saying  of  his  has  the  widest  range.  Not 
only  in  the  imd^rstanding  of  religious  truth,  but  in 
all  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  we  have  no 
right  to  stop  short  of  any  limit  but  that  which  nature 
—  tliat  is,  the  decree  of  the  Creator — has  imposed 
on  us.  In  fact,  no  •knowledge  can  be  without  its 
effect  on  religious  convictions ;  for  if  not  capable  of 
throwing  direct  light  on  some  spiritual  questions,  yet, 
in  its  acquisition,  knowledge  invariably  throws  light 
on  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  or  has  been  ac- 
quired, and  thus  affects  all  other  knowledge  of  every 
kmd. 

If  ¥re  have  made  mistakes,  careful  study  may  teach 
us  better ;  if  we  have  quarrelled  about  words,  tho 
enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is  the  best  means 
to  show  us  our  folly ;  if  we  have  vainly  puzzled  our 
intellects  with  subjects  beyond  human  cognizanoo, 
better  knowledge  of  ourselves  wiU  help  us  to  be 
humbler.  Life,  indeed,  is  higher  than  all  else ;  and* 
,no  service  that  man  can  render  to  liis  fellows  is  to  bo 
compared  with  the  heavenly  power  of  a  life  of  holi* 
ness.  But  next  to  that  must  be  ranked  whatever 
tends  to  make  men  think  clearly  and  judge  correctly. 
So  valuable,  even  above  all  things  (excepting  only 
godliness),  is  clear  thought,  that  the  labors  of  the 
statesman  are  tsut  below  those,  of  the  philosopher  in 
durationi  in  power,  and  in  beneficial  results.   Thouj^t 
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higher  tluui  action,  unlats  aetkm  be  inq;rired 
^wilfa  iii0  Tei7  bfeath  ot  betren :  fbrwe  are  now  men, 
governed  hf  prineipleey  if  goremed  at  aU ;  and  cannot 
Mefy  mny  longer  on  the  ifflpoliei  of  jronth  or  the  diaei* 
diiWliood> 
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geologists  began  to  ask  whether  changes 
in  the  earth's  structure  might  be  explained  by 
causes  still  in  operation,  they  did  not  disproTO  the 
possibility  of  great  convulsions,  but  they  lessoned  tlio 
necessity  for  imagining  them.  So,  if  a  theologian  has 
his  eyes  opened  to  the  Divine  Energy  as  continuous 
and  omnipresent,  he  lessens  the  sharp  contrast  of 
epochs  in  revelation,  but  need  not  assume  that  tho 
stream  has  never  varied  in  its  flow.  Devotion  raises 
time  present  into  the  sacredness  of  the  pasf ;  while 
criticism  reduces  the  strangeness  of  the  past  into 
harmony  with  the  present.  Faith  and  prayer  (and 
great  marvels  answering  to  them)  do  not  pass  away ; 
but,  in  prolonging  tlieir  range  as  a  whole,  we  make 
their  parts  less  exceptional.  We  hardly  discern  the 
truth,  for  wliich  they  are  anxious,  until  we  distinguish, 
it  from  associations  accidental  to  their  domain.  Tho 
.truth  itself  may  have  been  apprehended  in  various 
degrees  by  servants  of  Gk>d,  of  old,  as  now.  Instead 
of,  with  TertulliOn,  <<what  was  first  is  truest,''  we 
may  say.  What  comes  of  Ood  is  true :  and  he  is  not 
only  afar,  but  nigh  at  hand ;  though  his  mind  is  not 
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Qaestions  of  miraculous  intorforonoo  do  not  turn 
mordjr  upon  our  conceptions  of  physical  lav,  as  un- 
iMToken,  or  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  aJl-pcnrading ;  but 
thej  include  inquiries  into  evidence,  and  must  abide 
bj  verdicts  on  the  age  of  recSords.  Nor  should  the 
distinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  imagination's  allying  itself  with  affection, 
be  overlooked.  W^  cannot  encourage  a  remorseless 
criticism  of  Gentile  histories,  and  escape  its  contar 
gbn  when  we  approach  Hebrew  annals ;  nor  acknowl- 
edge a  Ph>videnco  in  Jewry,  witliout  owning  that  it 
may  have  comprehended  sanctities  elsewhere.  But 
the  moment  we  examine  £Edrly  the  religions  of  India 
and  of  Aral^ia,  or  even  those  of  primeval  nollas  and 
Tiatinm,  we  find  they  appealed  to  the  better  side  of 
our  nature ;  and  their  essential  strength  lay  in  the 
elements  of  good  which  they  contained,  rather  than 
in  any  satanio  corruption. 

Thus  considerations,  religious  and  moral,  no  less 
than  sdentifio  and  critical,  have,  where  discussion 
was  free,  widened  the  idea  of  revelation  for  the  old 
worid,  and  deepened  it  for  ourselves :  not  removing 
the  footsteps  of  the  Eternal  from  Palestine,  but  tracing 
them  on  other  shores ;  and  not  making  tlie  saints  of 
old,  orphans,  but  ourselves  partakers  of  their 'sonship. 
Conscience  would  not  loee  by  exchanging  that  repres- 
rive  idea  of  revelation,  which  b  put  over  against  it  as 
an  adversary,  for  one  to  which  the  echo  of  its  best 
instincts  should  be  the  witness.  The  moral  constit- 
uents of  our  nature,  so  often  contrasted  with  revelation, 
should  rather  be  considered  parts  of  its  instrumental- 
ity. Those  cases  in  which  we  accept  the  miracle  for 
tbe  sake  of  the  moral  lesson  prove  tiie  ethical  element 
to  be  the  more  fundamental.  Wo  see  this  more  deariy 
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if  WO  imagine  a  mintole  of  oradt/  wrought  (os  hj 
Antichrist)  for  immoral  ends ;  for  tlion  only  the  toch- 
nicallj  miracubus  has  its  value  isolated :  whoroas,  bj 
appealing  to  good  ^  wobkb  **  (howover  wonderful)  for 
his  witness,  Christ  has  taught  us  to  have  fiedth  mainly 
in  goodness.  This  is  too  much  overlooked  by  some 
apologists*  But  there  is  hardly  any  greater  question 
than  whether  history  shows  Almi^ty  Qod  to  have 
framed  mankind  by  a  fiiith  which  has  reason  and  con- 
science  for  its  kindrodi  or  by  one  to  whose  miraculoua 
tests  ^thcir  pride  must  bow :  that  is,  whether  his  Holy 
Spirit  has  acted  through  tlie  diannds  which  his  prov* 
idence  ordained;  or  whetlier  it  has  departed  from 
those  so  signally  that  comparative  mistrust  of  them 
ever  afterwards  becomes  a  duty.  The  first  alterna- 
tive! though  invidiously  termed  philosophical,  is  that 
to  which  free  naticms  and  evangelical  thinkers  tend : 
the  second  has  a  greater  show  of  religion,  but  allies 
itself  naturally  with  priestcraft  or  formalism,  and  not 
rarely  with  corruptness  of  administration  or  of  life. 

In  this  issue  converge  many  quosti<ms«  anciently 
stirred,  but  recurring  in  our  daylight  with  almost 
uniform^  accession  of  strength  to  tlie  liberal  side. 
Such  questions  turn  chiefly  on  the  law  of  growth, 
traceable  throughout  the  Bible  as  in  the  world ;  and 
partly  on  science  or  historical  inquiry :  but  no  less  on 
the  deeper  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Old.    If  we  are  to  retain  tho 

•  It  is  TM7  nmaricAble  that.  Amidst  til  our  btblleal  Hhiitiitioo  fltm  v»» 
oant  trsTellen,  Liiyard,  BawUdsoii.  BobiiMon,  Stanley,  &e^  no  slngto  p<rfiit 
has  been  discovered  to  tell  in  AYgr  of  an  irrational  sapenaSiraiisai 
whereas  minierons  disooverles  haTv  oonArmod  the  more  liberal  (not  to  sar. 
fatlonalizinfc)  eritlclfm  which  traces  rsTebtfioh  hisToricallx  within  the  sphera 
of  natnre  and  homanitr.  Sneh  is  tiie  moral,  both  of  the  Asrrrian  disoo^ 
eries  and  of  aU  traTeU  hi  the*  East,  as  w«U  as  the  Terdict  of  pUh>lcfeen  it 
hooMi   Mr.  0.  Bawlfanon't  pwof  of  this  it  jtwagar,  beoaasa  mdaslfnad. 
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dd  Ang^can  foundations  of  research  and  £ur  state- 
menty  we  must  revise  some  of  the  decisions  provision- 
ally given  upon  imperfect  evidence :  or,  if  we  shrink 
from  doing  so,  we  must  abdicate  our  ancient  claim  to 
build  upon  the  truth ;  and  our  retreat  will  be  either 
to  Bome,  as  ilome  of  our  lost  ones  have  consistently 
seen,  or  to  some  form,  equally  evil,  of  darkness  vol- 
untary. The  attitude  of  too  many  English. scholars 
before  the  last  monster  out  of  the  deep  is  that  of  the 
d^nerate  senators  before  Tiberius.  They  stand, 
balancing  terror  against  mutual  shame.  Even  with 
tfaooe  in  our  universities  who  no  longer  repeat  fully 
the  reqmred  shibboleths,  the  expUcitness  of  truth  is 
rare.  He  who  assents  most,  committing  himself  least 
to  baseness,  is  reckoned  wisest.  

Bunsen's  enduring  g^ory  is,  neither  to  have  paltered 
with  his  conscience  nor  shrunk  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  but  to  have  brought  a  vast  erudition, 
in  the  light  of  a  Christian  conscience,  to  unroll  tangled 
records ;  tracing  frankly  the  Spirit  of  God  elsewhere, 
but  honoring  chieiSy  the  traditions  of  His  Hebrew 
sanctuary.  No  living  author's  works  could  furnish 
so  pregnant  a  text  for  a  discourse  on  biblical  criti- 
cism. Passing  over  some  specialties  of  Lutheranism, 
we  may  meet  in  the  field  of  research  which  is  common 
to  scholars;  while,  even  here,  the  sympathy  which 
justifies  respectful  exposition  need  not  imply  entire 
agreement. 

In  the  great  work  upon  Egypt,^  the  later  volumes 
•of  which  are  now  appearing  in  English,  we  do  not 
find  that  picture  of  home-life  which  meets  us  in  the 
pages  of  our  countiyman.  Sir  0.  Wilkinson.    The 

•  Effpft  Pkea  In  Unhmil  Hiftaj,  bj  OhflttiaD  a  J.  BoiMiB,  te. 
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interest  for  robust  scholars  is  not  less,  in  the  fruitful 
comparison  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  our  race,  and  ia 
the  giant  shapes  of  ancient  empiresi  which  flit  like 
dim  shadows,  evoked  by  a  master's  hand.  But  for 
those  who  seek  chiefly  results,  there  is  something  wear- 
risome  in  the  elaborate  discussion  of  authorities ;  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  Qennan  refinement  of  method 
has  all  tlie  efiect  of  confusion.  To  gire  details  here 
is  impossible  (though  the  more  any  one  scrutinizes 
them,  the  more  substantial  he  will  find  them) ;  and 
this  sketch  must  combine  suggestions,  which  the 
author  has  scattered  strangely  apart,  and  sometimes 
repeated  without  •  perfect  consistency.  He  dwells 
largely  upon  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, from  ChampoUion  and  Young  to  Lepsius. 
Especially  the  dynastic  records  of  the  Ptolemaic  priest 
Manetho  ^  are  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  stone 
monuments.  The  result,  if  we  can  receive  it,  is  to 
vindicate  for  the  civilized  kingdom  of  Egypt,  from 
Menes  downward,  an  antiquity  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  There  is  no  point  in  which  ar- 
chaeologists of  all  shades  were  so  nearly  unanimous  as 
in  Jhe  belief  that  our  biblical  chronology  was  too  nar- 
row in  its  limits ;  and  the  enlargement  of  our  views, 
deduced  fit>m  Egyptian  records,  is  extended  by  our 
author's  reasonings  on  the  development  of  commerce 
and  government,  and  still  more  of  languages,  and 
physical  features  of  race.    He  could  not  have  vindi- 

•  See  an  aeoomit  of  hiin  md  hie  tablet  In  fhe  Briantine  SjDcelhM,  pn. 
72-145.  ToL  L  ed.  Dind.,  in  the  Ooqmt  Historic  Bjzantina;  Bonn.  1^ 
Bot  with  this  is  to  be  oompered  the  Annenian  Yertion  of  £iieebiiii*s  Chio- 


nologr,  diMorored  bj  Gardioal  Mai.  The  text,  the  hiterpretatioii,  and  the 
histoncal  fldelitj,  are  all  oontroToited.  Baron  Bnneen*e  trBatmenl  of  them 
deeenree  the  proritiona]  aooeptanee  dne  to  eUiborate  renearoh,  with  no  tlighl 
eoncnrrenoe  of  probabilitleti  and,  if  It  thoiUd  not  nltimatelj  win  a  tkror* 
abto  Terdiet  from  Egyptoloflen,  no  one  who  tnnimarilx  r^eofei  tt  ••  Aitiln^ 
or  Impomiblo  oaa  hare  a  right  to  be  on  the  Jwy. 
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oated  ttie  unity  of  mankind  if  bo  had  not  askod  for  a 
TBst  extension  of  time,  whethor  his  petition  of  twenty 
thousand  jears  be  granted  or  not.  The  mention  of 
sueh  a  term  maj  appear  monstrous  to  those  who 
regard  six  thousand  years  as  a  part  of  revelation. 
Yet  it  is  easier  to  throw  doubt  on  some  of  the  argu- 
ments than  to  show  that  the  eonelusion  in  favor  of  a 
vast  length  is  improbable.  If  pottery  in  a  river's  mud 
proves  little,  its  tendeney  may  agree  with  that  of  the 
discovery  of  very  ancient  pre-historic  remains  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Again,  how  many  years  are 
needed  to  develop  modem  French  out  of  Latin,  and 
Latin  itself  out  of  its  original  crude  forms  ?  How  un- 
like is  English  to  Welsh,  and  Greek  to  Sanscrit  t  —  yet 
all  indubitobly  of  one  family  of  languages.  What 
years  were  required  to  create  the  existing  divergence 
of  members  of  tliis  iSEunily  t  How  many  more  for  other 
fkmilies,  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  this,  yet  re- 
taining traces  of  a  primeval  aboriginal  affinity,  to 
have  developed  themselves,  either  in  priority  or  col- 
laterally! The  same  consonantal  roots,  appearing 
either  as  verbs  inflected  with  great  variety  of  gram- 
matical form  or  as  nouns  with  case-endings  in  some 
languages,  and  with  none  in  others,  plead,  as  con- 
vincingly as  tlie  succession  of  strata  in  geology,  for 
enormous  lapses  of  time.  Wlien,  again,  we  have 
traced  our  Oaelic  and  our  Sanscrit  to  tiieir  inferential 
pre-Hellenio  stem,  and  when  reason  has  convinced  us 
tiiat  the  Semitic  languages,  which  had  as  distinct  an 
individuality  four  thousand  years  ago  as  they  have 
now,  require  a  cradle  of  larger  dimensions  than  Arch- 
bishop Ussher's  chronology,  what  further  efifort  is  not 
fi>roed  up<m  our  imagination,  if  we  would  guess  the 
measure  of  the  dim  background  in  which  tiie  Mongo- 
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lian  and  Egyptian  languages,  older  probably  tlian  ibe 
Hebrew,  became  fixed,  growing  earlj  into  the  typo 
wbich  tbejr  retain  T  Do  we  see  an  historical  area  of 
nations  and  languages  extending  itself  over  nearly 
ten  thousand  years?  and  can  we  imagine  less  than 
another  ten  thousand,  during  which  the  possibilitios 
of  these  thmgs.  took  body  and  form  T  Questions  of 
tliis  kind  require  from  most  of  us  a  special  training 
for  each ;  but  Baron  Bunscn  revels  in  them,  and  his 
theories  are  at  least  snggestiye.  He  shows  what 
Egypt  had  in  common  with  tliat  primcTal  Asiatic 
stock,  represented  by  Ham,  out  of  which,  as  raw 
material,  he  conceiyes  the  dirergent  fiunilies,  termed 
Indo-European  ^  and  Semitio  (or  the  kindreds  of 
Europe  and  of  Palestine),  to  have  been  later  devel- 
oped. Nimrod  is  considered  as  the  bibUcal  represen- 
tatiTe  of  the  earlier  stock,  whose  ruder  language  is 
continued,  by  affiliation  or  by  analogy,  in  the  Mongo- 
lian races  of  Asia  and  in  the  Negroes  of  Africa. 

The  traditions  of  Babylon,  Sidon,  Assyria,  and  Iran, 
are  brought  by  our  autlior  to  illustrate  and  confirm, 
though  to  modify  our  interpretation  of.  Genesis.  It 
is  strange  how  nearly  those  ancient  cosmogonies  f 
*  approach  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  Mo- 
ses, while  they  fail  short  in  what  Longinus  called 
his  ^^  worthy  conception  of  the  divinity.''  Our  Deluge 
takes  its  place  among  geological  phenomena ;  no  longer 
a  disturbance  of  law  from  which  science  shrinks,  but  a 


•  Tb«  eommoB  term  wm  Indo-GemMmlo.  Dr.  Priehard,  on  bringliic  tbs 
Gael  and  Cymrr  into  tbt  mum  (kroUy,  requirod  th«  wider  term  uido* 
Kufopean.    Uistorlcal  reatoius  chiefly  in  oomiection  with  Senaorit 


ean.  uisferical  reatoius  chiefly  in  connection  with  Senacrit  ars 
bringing  the  term  Aryan,  or  Anran,  into  ikshion.  We  may  adopt  whiob* 
ever  it  intelligible,  without  excmding,  perhaps,  a  Turanian  or  AfHcaa  •!»- 
ment  tonriTing  hi  South  Walet.    Turanian  means  nearly  liongoliaa. 
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prdonged  plaj  of  tho  forces  of  fire  and  water,  ren- 
dering the  primeral  regions  of  North  Asia  uninhabit- 
able,  and  urging  the  nations  to  new  abodes.  We 
learn  i^proximatelj  its  antiquity,  and  infer  limitation 
in  its  range,  from  finding  it  recorded  in  the  traditions 
of  Iran  and  Palestine  (or  of  Japhet  and  Shem),  but 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and  Mongolians,  who  loft 
earlier  the  qradle  of  mankind.  In  the  half-ideal,  half- 
traditional  notices^  of  the  beginnings  of  our  race, 
compiled  in  (Jenosis,  we  are  bid  notice  the  combina- 
tion of  documents,  and  the  recurrence  of  barelj  con- 
sistent genealogies.  As  the  man  Adam  begets  Gain, 
the  man  Enos  begets  Cainan.  Jared  and  Lrad,  Methu- 
adlah  and  Mcthusaol,  are  similarly  compared.  Seth, 
like  El,  is  an  old  deity's  appellation ;  and  Man  was  the 
son  of  Seth  in  one  record,  as  Adam  was  the  son  of 
God  in  the  other.  One  could  wish  the  puzzling  dr^ 
cumstance,  that  the  etymology  of  some  of  tlie  earlier 
names  seems  strained  to  suit  the  present  form  of  the 
narratiTe  had  been  explained.  That  our  author  would 
not  shrink  from  noticing  this,  is  shown  by  the  firmness 
with  which  he  relegates  the  long  Utcs  of  the  first 
patriarchs  to  the  domain  of  legend  or  .of.  symbolical 
qrcle.  He  reasonably  conceives  that  the  historical 
portion  begins  with  Abraham,  where  the  lives  become 
natural,  and  information  was  nearer.  A  sceptical  crit- 
icism might,  indeed,  ask  by  what  right  he  assumes 
that  the  moral  dimensions  of  our  spiritual  heroes  can- 
not have  been  idealized  by  tradition,  as  he  admits  to 
have  been  the  case  with  physical  events  and  with 
chronology  rounded  into  epical  shape ;  but  the  first 
prindpleB  of  his  philosoi^y,  which  fixes  on  personality 


•  A«rpCHi*t  8tdK  Ibo.,  B.  T.4,  S,  pp.  lO-lO.   Oo^KJIlin^Le 
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(or  what  wo  might  coll  forco  of  character)  os  tbo 
groat  organ  of  divino  manifostation  in  tho  world,  and 
his  entire  method  of  handling  the  Bible,  lead  him  to 
insist  on  the  genuineness,  and  to  magiyfj  the  force,  of 
spiritual  ideas,  and  of  the  men  who  exemplified  them. 
Hence,  on  the  side  of  reli^on,  he  does  not  intention- 
ally  Tiolato  that  royoronce  with  which  evangelical 
thinkers  view  the  fathers  of  our  faith.  To  Abraham 
and  Moses,  El\jah  and  Jeremiah,  he  renders  grateful 
honor.  Even  in  archeologj,  his  scepticism  does  not 
outrun  the  suspicions  often  betrayed  in  our  popular 
mind ;  and  he  limits  while  he  confirms  these,  bj  show* 
ing  how  far  they  have  ground.  But,  as  he  says  with 
quaint  strength,  <^  tliere  is  no  chronological  element 
in  revelation.''  Without  borrowing  the  fifteen  oen* 
tunes  which  tlie  Greek  Church  and  tlio  Septuagint 
would  lend  us,  we  see,  from  comparing  the  Bible  with 
the  Egyptian  records  and  with  itself,  that  our  com- 
mon dates  are  wrong ;  tliough  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
how  they  should  be  rectified.  The  idea  of  bringing 
Abraham  into  Egypt  as  early  as  2876  B.  0.*is  one  of 
our  author's  most  doubtful  points,  and  may  seem 
hardly  tenable.  But  he  wanted  time  for  the  growth 
of  Jacob's  family  mto  a  people  of  two  millions ;  and 
ho  felt  bound  to  place  Joseph  under  a  native  Pharaoh, 
therefore,  before  the  shepherd-kings.  He  also  con- 
tends that  Abraham's  horizon  in  Asia  is  antecedent  to 
the  first  Median  conquest  of  Babylon  in  2284.  A 
famine,  conveniently  mentioned  under  the  twelfth 
dynas^  of  Egypt,  completes  his  proof.  Sesortosia, 
therefore,  is  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Joseph  was  min^ 
ister ;  tho  stay  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  is  extended 
to  fourteen  centuries;  and  the  date  216  represents 
the  time  of  oppression.    Some  of  these  details  aro 
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Boffidontly  doubtful  to  afford  ground  of  attack  to 
writers  wjioso  real  quarrel  is  vith  our  author's  bibli- 
cal research/  and  its  more  certain,  but  not  therefore 
more  welcomCi  conclusions.  It  is  easier  to  follow  him 
imi^citlj  when  he  leads  us,  in  yirtue  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing concurrence  of  ilgyptian  records  and  of  all  the 
pn>babilities  of  the  case,  to  place  the  exodus  as  late 
as  1820  or  1814.  The  event  is  more  natural  in  ilgjrpt's 
dodinc  under  Menephthah,  the  exiled  son  of  the  great 
Bamsos,  than  amidst  tlie  splendor  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  It  cannot  well  have  been  earlier,  or  the 
Book  of  Judges  must  have  mentioned  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  bj  Bamses ;  nor  later,  for  then  Joshua  would 
come  in  collision  with  the  new  empire  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  But  Manetho  places  under  Menephthah 
what  seems  the  Egyptian  version  of  tlie  event ;  and 
the  year  1814,  one  of  our  alternatives,  is  the  date 
assigned  it  by  Jewish  tradition.  Not  only  b  the  his- 
torical reality  of  the  exodus  thus  vindicated  against 
the  dreams  of  the  Drummonds  and  the  Yolneys,  bul  a 
new  interest  is  given  it  by  its  connection  with  the 
xise  and  fidl  of  great  empires.  We  can  understand 
how  the  ruin  on  which  Ninus  rose  made  room  in  Ga» ' 
naan  for  the  Israelites,  and  how  they  fdl  agidn  under 
the  satraps  of  the  new  empire,  who  appear  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  as  kings  of  the  provinces.  Only,  if 
we  accept  the  confirmation,  we  must  take  all  its  parts. 
Manetho  makes  the  conquerors  before  whom  Meneph- 
thah retreats  into  Ethiopia  Syrian  shepherds;  and 
gives  the  human  side  of  an  invasion,  or  war  of  libera- 
tioii.*    Baron  Bunsen  notices  the  *<  high  hand ''  with 

^  99fltOtf  mStfP  ft^jft   1tpO0VWtW    OfOVf  •  •  •  ^VPMTff^Au   M   ^MyoCM 
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which  JohoYoh  led  forth  his  pooplo,  iho  spoiling  of 
tho  Egyptiansi  and  the  lingering  in  tho  peninsula,  os 
signs,  eren  in  the  Bible,  of  a  struggle  conducted  by 
human  means.  Thus,  as  the  pestilence  of  tlie  Book 
of  Ejugs  becomes  in  Clironicles  the  more  visible  an* 
gel ;  so  the  avenger  who  slew  the  first-bom  may  have 
been  the  Bedouin  host,  akin  nearly  to  Jetlux),  and 
more  remotely  to  Israel. 

So,  in  tlie  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  description 
may  be  interpreted  with  Uie  latitude  of  poetry ; 
though,  as  it  is  not  affirmed  that  Pharaoh  was 
drowned,  it  is  no  serious  objection  that  Egyptian  au- 
thorities continue  the  reign  of  Menephthah  later.  A 
greater  difficulty  is,  that  we  find  but  three  centuries 
thus  left  us  from  tlie*  exodus  to  Solomon's  Temple. 
Yet  less  stress  will  be  laid  on  this  by  whoever  notices 
how  Uie  numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges  proceed  by 
the  Eastern  round  number  of  forty,  what  traces  tho 
whole  book  bears  of  embodying  history  in  its  most 
popular  form,  and  how  naturally  St  Paul  or  St.  Ste- 
phen would  speak  after  received  accounts.  * 

It  is  not  the  importance  severally,  but  the  continTial . 
recurrence  of  such  difficulties,  which  bears  with  over- 
growing induction  upon  tlie  question,  whether  the 
Pentateuch  is  of  one  age  and  hand,  and  whether  sub* 
sequent  books  are  contemporary  with  the  events,  or 
whether  the  wholb  literature  grew  like  a  tree  rootod 
in  the  varying  thoughts  of  successive  generations ; 
and  whether  traces  of  editorsliip,  if  not  of  composi* 
tion,  between  the  ages  of  Solomon  and  Hezokiah,  are 
manifest  to  whoever  will  recognize  ilieuL  Baron 
Bunsen  finds  himself  compelled  to  adopt  tho  alter- 
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natiYe  of  gradual  gnmih.  He  makes  tbe  Pentateuch 
MoaaiCy.  as  indieatiiig  tbe  mind  and  embodTing  the 
deretoped  system  of  Moses,  rather  than  as  written  hj 
fbe  great  lawgiver's  hand.  Numerous  firagments  of 
genealogjr,  of  chronicle,  and  ot  spiritual  song,  go  up 
to  a  hi{^  antiquity,  but  are  embedded  in  a  crust  of 
later  narratiTe,  the  allusions  of  which  betraj  at  least 
a  time  when  kings  were  established  in  IsraeL  Hence 
the  idea-  ot  compositiim  out  of  older  materials  must 
be  admitted ;  and  it  maj,  in  some  cases,  be  conceiTod 
that  the  compiler's  pdnt  of  view  diflTered  from  that  of 
the  older  pieces,  which  yet  he  fSedthfullj  preserrod. 
If,  the  more  anj  one  scrutinises  the  sacred  text,  the 
more  he  finds  himself  impelled  to  these  or  like  con^ 
durions  respecting  it,  the  acddent  of  such  having 
been  alleged  hj  men  more  critical  than  devout  should 
not  make  Christians  shrink  from  them.  We  need  not 
fear  that  what  God  has  permitted  to  be  true  in  his- 
tofrj  can  be  at  war  with  the  fiiith  in  himself  taught  us 
by  his  Son. 

As,  in  his  ^  ^^gjpt,**  our  author  sifts  the  historical 
date  of  the  Bible,  so,  in  his  <<  Oott  in  der  Oeschichte,"* 
he  expounds  its  directij  religious  element  Lament^  ' 
ing,  IQce  Pascal,  the  wretchedness  of  our  feverish  be- 
ing, when  estranged  from  its  eternal  staj,  he  traces, 
as  a  countiTman  of  Hegel,  the  Divine  Thought  bring* 
ing  order  out  of  confusion.  Unlike  the  despairing 
schod,who  forlnd  us  trust  in  Qod  or  in  conscience, 
unless  we  kill  our  souls  with  literalism,  he  finds  salva- 
tion for  men  and  States,  onlj  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Author  of  our  life,  bj  whose  reason  the  world 

stands  &st,  whose  stamp  we  bear  in  our  forethought, 

-  ■ ■    -  - 

•  Gottlna«GeMMoktt(L«.ttMDt?iMGof«niiiMBtlnmilofT).  Books 
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and  whoee  Toice  oar  conscience  echoes.  In  the  Bi- 
ble, as  an  expression  of  devout  reason,  and  therefore 
to  be  read  with  reason  in  freedom,  he  finds  record  of 
the  spiritual  giants  whose  experience  generated  the 
religious  atmosphere  we  breathe.  For,  as  in  law  and 
literature,  so  in  religion,  we  are  debtors  to  our  ances- 
tors :  but  their  life  must  find  in  us  a  kindred  apiNre> 
honsion,  else  it  would  not  quicken;  and  we  must 
give  back  what  we  have  received,  or  perish  hj  uniSedth- 
fulness  to  our  trust.  Abraham,  the  friend  of  Qod ; 
Moses,  the  inspired  patriot;  Elyah,  the  preacher  of 
the  still  small  voice ;  and  Jeremiah,  the  foreseer  of  % 
law  written  on  tlie  conscience, — are  not  ancestors  of 
Pharisees  who  inlierit  their  flesh  and  name,  so  much 
as  of  kindred  spirits  wlio  put  trust  in  a  righteous  Gk>d 
above  ofibrings  of  blood ;  who  build  up  free  nations  hj 
wisdom ;  who  speak  truth  in  simplicity,  though  four, 
hundred  priests  cry  out  for  falsehood ;  and  who  make 
self-examination  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  more 
sacred  than  the  confessional.  When  tlie  fierce  ritual 
of  Syria,  with  tlie  awe  of  a  Divine  voice,  bade  Abra- 
ham slay  his  son,  he  did  not  reflect  that  he  had  no 
perfect  theory  of  tlie  absolute  to  justify  him  in  de- 
parting from  traditional  revelation,  but  trusted  that 
the  Father,  whose  voice  from  heaven  he  heard  at 
heart,  was  bettor  pleased  with  mercy  than  with  sacri- 
fice ;  and  thu  ti^st  was  his  righteousness.  Its  seed 
was  sown  from  heaven ;  but  it  grew  in  the  soil  of  an 
honest  and  good  heart  So  in  each  case  we  trace 
principles  of  reason  and  right,  to  which  our  heart 
perpetually  responds,  and  our  response  to  which  is  % 
truer  sign  of  &ith  tiian  such  deference  to  a  supposed 
external  authority  as  would  quench  these  principles 
themselves. 
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It  maj  be  thought  that  Baron  Bunsen  ignores  too 
peremptorily  the  sacerdotal  element  in  the  Bible,  for- 
getting how  it  moulded  the  form  of  the  history.  He 
certainly  separates  the  Mosaic  institutions  from  Egyp- 
tian affinity  more  than  our  Spencer  and  Warburton 
would  permit;  more,  it  seems,  than  Hengstenberg 
considers  necessary.  But  the  distinctively  Mosaic 
is,  with  him,  not  tiie  ritual,  but  the  spiritual,  which 
generated  the  other,  but  was  overlaid  by  it.  Moses, 
he  thinks,  would  gladly  have  founded  a  free  religious 
society,  in  which  the  primitive  tables,  written  by  the 
Divine  finger  on  man's  heart,  should  have  been  law ; 
but  the  rudeness  or  hardness  of  his  people's  heart 
compelled  him  to  a  sacerdotal  system  and  formal 
tablets  of  stone.  In  favor  of  this  view,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  tone  of  some  passages  in  Exodus 
ai^pears  less  sacerdotal  than  that  of  later  books  in  the 
Pentateuch.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truly  Mosaic 
(according  to  our  author)  is  not  the  Judaic,,  but  the 
essentially  human;  and  it  is  not  the  Semitic  form, 
often  divergent  from  our  modes  of  conception,  but  the 
eternal  truths  of  a  righteous  God,  and  of  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  with  which  he  is  pleased,  that  we  ought  to 
recognize  as  most  characteristic  of  the  Bible;  and 
these  truths  the  same  Spirit  which  spoke  of  old,  speaks, 
through  all  variety  of  phrase,  in  ourselves. 

That  there  was  a  Bible  before  our  Bible,  and  that 
some  of  our  present  books — as  certainly  Genesis  and 
Joshua,  and  perhaps  Job,  Jonah,  Daniel — are  expanded 
from  simpler  elements,  is  indicated  in  the  book  before 
iis  rather  than  proved  as  it  migbt  be.  Fuller  details 
may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  revised  <<  Bible 
for  the  People/'*— that  grand  enterprise,  of  which 

•  BIbel-wfrkmrditOfiMiiidt.   LudB.   Mpiig^ltM. 
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three  parts  hare  nov  appeared.  So  far  as  it  has 
gone,  some  amended  renderings  have  interest,  but  are 
less  important  than  the  surrey  of  the  whole  subject 
in  the  Introduction.  The  word  ^<  Jehovah  "  has  its 
deep  significance  brought  out  bj  bemg  rendered  ^  the 
Eternal.''  The  famous  Shiloh  (Gen  zlix.  10)  is 
taken  in  its  local  sense,  as  the  sanctuary  where  the 
young  Samuel  was  trained ;  which,  if  doctrinal  per* 
versions  did  not  interfere,  hardly  any  one  would  doubt 
to  be  the  true  sense.  Tlie  three  opening  verses  of 
Grenesis  are  treated  as  ju/^-clauses  Q*  when  Qod  cre- 
ated," &C.')  ;  so  that  the  first  direct  utterance  of  the 
Bible  is  in  the  fourth  verse,  <*  (rod  said^  Lei  thebb 
BE  LiOHT."  Striking  as  this  is,  the  Hebrew  permits 
rather  than  requires  it.  Less  admissible  is  the  divi- 
sion after  ver.  4  of  the  second  chapter;  as  if  << This  is 
the  history  "  was  a  summary  of  what  precedes,  instead 
of  an  announcement  of  what  follows.  But  the  first 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  belongs  properly  to  the 
preceding.  Sometimes  the  translator  seems  right  in 
substance  but  wrong  in  detail.  He  riglitly  rqjects 
the.  perversions  which  make  the  cursing  Psalms  evan-» 
gelically  inspired;  but  he  forgets  that  the  bitterest 
curses  of  Ps.  dx.  (from  verse  6  to  19)  are  not  the 
Psalmist's  own,  but  ^  speech  in  the  month  of  his 
adversary.  These  are  trifles,  when  compared  widi 
the  mass  of  information,  and  the  manner  of  wielding 
it,  in  the  i^refiAces  to  the  work.  .  There  is  a  grasp  of 
materials  and  a  breadth  of  view  from  which  the  most 
practised  theologian  may  learn  something,  and  persons 
least  versed  in  biblical  studies  acquire  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  dishonest 
than  the  affectation  of  contempt  with  which  some  Eng* 
lish  critics  endeavored  to  receive  tliis  instalment  of 
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a  C^orious  work.  To  sneer  at  demonstrated  criticisms 
as  **  old/'  and  to  brand  fresh  discoveries  as  ^  new/' 
is  worthy  of  men  who  neither  understand  the  Old 
Testament  nor  lore  the  New ;  but  they  to  whom  the 
Bible  is  dear  for  the  truth's  sake  will  wish  its  illustri- 
ous translator  life  to  accomplish  a  task  as  worthy  of  a 
CHiristian  statesman's  returement  as  the  Tusculans  of 
Cicero  were  of  the  representatiye  of  Rome's  lost  free- 
dom. 

Already,  in  the  Tolumo  before  mentioned,  Baron 
Bunsen  Has  exhibited  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  Divine  Goyemment.  To  estimate  aright 
his  services  in  this  province  would  require,  from  most 
Englishmen,  years  of  study.  Accustomed  to  be  told 
that  inodem  history  is  expressed  by  tlie  prophets  iu 
a  riddle,  which  requires  only  a  key  to  it,  tliey  are 
disappointed  to  hear  of  moral  lessons,  however  impor- 
tant. Such  notions  are  tlie  inheritance  of  days  when 
Justin  could  argue,  in  good  fiiith,  tliat  by  <<  the  riches 
of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  "  were  intended 
the  Magi  and  their  gifts,  and  that  *<  the  King  of  As- 
syria "  signified  King  Herod  (!)  ;  *  or  when  Jerome 
could  say,  **No  one  doubts  that  by  Chaldeans  are 
meant  demons,"!  and  tlie  Shunammite  Abishag  could 
be  no  other  than  heavenly  wisdom,  for  the  honor  of 
David's  old  age,  |— not  to  mention  such  things  as 
Lot's  daughters  symbolizing  the  Jewisli  and  Oentile 


Wen  mlifiki  Tfypho  tntwer,  that  mieh 
t  blMpbamottt. 

^j|nonobMi.xlYltl.lS-U.    H«aIiothowt 

m  zhrlU.  SS,  that  the  Jawt  of  that  day  had  not  kwt  the  hittorieal  miim  of 


•  lsa.TlU.4.  TiTpbo, 4 77, 1, •. 
iBlametatioiM  ara  ttimiiMd,  If  not  bli 

t  On  Imu  situ.  14, 16,  and  again  < 
M  zhrlU.  SS,  that  the  Jawt  of  that  < 

ttMbpmlMeiaa,  tbooch  nnrftieal  randorinn  had  ahaadj  thown  thamsalrak 
Bnt  tha  iM^mTftletoteeharilablTpraTedlbr  HIlM,baeaQM  hit  expcwitkiDa 
lMidhaMhlitorleal(iaaFaarwm'sNo([MonArtllL)  Whan  will  oar  mjra. 
HeiflaihowatGfaiittiaaatanipiraathaJawiihoiNa?    CMomiJ)mUm 
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churches.*  It  was  trolj  felt  bj  the  early  Fathers, 
that  Hebrew  prophecy  tended  to  a  systom  more  spirit* 
ual  than  that  of  Levi ;  and  they  argued  unanswerably, 
that  circumcision  and  the  sabbath  f  were  symbols  for 
a  time,  or  means  to  ends.  But  when,  instead  of  using 
the  letter  as  an  instrument  of  the  spirit,  they  begaa 
to  accept  the  letter  iu  all  its  parts  as  their  law,  and 
twisted  it  into  harmony  with  the  details  of  gospel  liis- 
tory,  they  fell  into  inextricable  contradictions.  The 
most  rational  interpreter  among  them  is  Jerome,  and 
the  perusal  of  his  criticisms  is  their  ample  confuta- 
tion.! Nor  could  the  strong  intellect  of  Augustine 
compensate  for  his  defect  of  littie  Greek,  wliich  he 
shared  with  half,  and  of  less  Hebrew,  which  he  shared 
with  most  of  the  Fathers.  But  with  the  reviyal  of 
learning  began  a  reluctant  and  wavering  yet  inevit- 
able retreat  from  the  details  of  patristic  exposition, 
accompanied  with  some  attempts  to  preserve  its  spirit. 
Even  Erasmus  looked  that  way ;  Lutiier*s  and  Calvin's 
.  strong  sense  impelled  them  some  strides  in  the  same 
direction :  but  Grotius,  who  outweighs,  as  a  crijic,  any 
ten  opposites,  went  boldly  on  the  road.  In  our  own 
country,  each  successive  defence  of  the  prophecies, 


•  Presbrtart  apod  Iranieiim. 

t  Trrpbo,  §  41  -  4S.  This  tract  of  Justin's  shows  strikinglj  a  transition 
tnm  tha  utmost  evangelical  freedom,  with  simplioltr  of  thonch^  to  a  mora 
lenmod  but  conAined  specnlation  and  literal ii»m.  lie  stiU  thinks  reama  a 
revelation,  Socrates  a  Cnristian,  prophecj  a  neceinary  and  perpetual  gift  of 
Cri"*,  =^  ^  V  V,  ,,^^euifin  tomporaryt^eCMMMfMf  M/irni/i  andJuntral  wash- 
ing*, wih^h  ho  cniMrnHU  wUh  mental  baptism,  superstitious.  His  view  of 
tlifl  unhbath  \^  f^iiitfi  St.  Pniiri.  Uis  mnicing  a  millennial  rasnrreoUon  tha 
ClirUttnrt  doctniiCt  n^  oppo^  to  the  Heathen  ImmortalitT  of  the  soul,  Is 
«mbAiTnii*iiig,  but  perhjipa  primitive.  But  his  scriptural  interpretatiooa 
Lre  drftAm*,  nnd  hk  f!hrvrgt3  against  the  Jews  of  oormptlng  the  prophets  aa 
i^lciiUI  u  It  it  f;Tt>undk#t. 

I  Thiit  ho  milker  Jfimc'i  hundred-fold  Increase  (Oen.  xxvL  IS)  mean 
**  in  ti  1 1  i  pi  icfl  tion  o  F  vl  rtu  p*, ' '  because  no  grain  Is  spociiled !  —  QMtmt.  ffikrah, 
in  Ctn„  chnp,  xx^i.  When  Jerome  Oriceniies,  he  Is  worse  than  Oriceo, 
bflcsii»  be  do«4  not^ilke  i^t  great  genittSi  dlstinguiah  tha  hialorioal  ma 
the  mjitlcil  sense* 
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in  proportioii  as  its  author  was  ablo,  detracted  somo- 
thing  from  tho  oztont  of  literal  prognostication ;  and 
either  laid  stress  on  the  moral  element,  or  urged  a 
second,  as  the  spiritual  sense.  Even  Butler  foresaw 
the  possibility,  that  eyerj  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment might  hare  its  elucidation  in  contemporaneous 
history ;  but  literature  was  not  his  strong  point,  and 
he  turned  aside,  endcayoring  to  limit  it,  from  an 
unwelcome  idea.  Bishop  Chandler  is  said  to  have 
thought  twelve  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  directly 
Hesnanic:  .others  restricted  this  character  to  five. 
Paley  ventures  to  quote  only  one.  Bishop  Eiddor  * 
conceded  freely  an  historical  sense  in  Old  Testament 
texts,  remote  from  adaptations  in  the  New.  The  apos- 
tolic Middlcton'  pronounced  firmly  for  the  same  prin- 
ciple* Arclibishop  Newcome  f  and  oUicrs  proved  in 
detail  its  necessity.  Coleridge,  in  a  suggestive  letter, 
preserved  in  the  memoirs  of  Cary,  the  translator  of 
Dante,  threw  secular  prognostication  altogether  out 
of  the  idea  of  prophecy.^  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  truest 
followers  bear,  not  always  consistently,  on  the  same 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  declamatory  assertions, 
00  easy  in  pulpits  or  on  platfonns,  and  aided  some- 
times by  powers,  which  produce  silence  rather  than 
conviction,  have  not  only  kept  alive,  but  magnified 

•  Collated  In  the  **  Boyle  LectnTw.** 

t  A  Litersl  TnmtUitioii  of  the  Prophets,  flnrn  iMiIah  to  Malaehi,  with 
Ktken,  br  Lowth,  Dlnyner,  Newcome,  Wlntie,  Honloy,  &o.;  Londoa,  1636, 
— >  A  bDok  aneqiial,  bat  tmofal  for  want  of  a  better;  and  of  which  a  reTltlon, 
if  not  an  entire  reoaet,  with  the  aid  of  recent  expotiton,  might  employ  onr 
biblical  Mholark 

I  "  Of  propheeiet  hi  the  tense  of  nromoitlealiofi  I  utterly  deny  that  there 
it  any  inttance  ddirered  by  one  of  the  Tllustriont  Diadoche,  whom  the  Jew- 
ith  Qiaroh  oomDriied  In  the  name  *  Prophets;  *  and  I  shall  resard  Cjfnu  at 
an  exception,  when  I  bellere  the  hnndred  and  thlrty-seronth  Psalm  to  hare 
been  composed  by  Darid.  • .  •  May,  I  will  go  Airtlier,  and  assert  that  the 
oontraiy  belief,  the  hypoChesIt  of  progncttication,  Is  In  Irreconcihtble  oppng- 
Mocy  to  oar  Lord's  dechunatlon,  that  the  liaist  hath  the  Father  retenred  to 
1**— jrsaiair^Chnf,rel.ii.p.iao. 
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with  uncritical  exoggoratioQ,  whatOTor  the  FaUicn 
hod  dreamt  or  modem  rhetoric  could  add,  toud« 
ing  to  make  prophecy  miraculous.  Keith's  edition 
of  Newton  need  not  be  hero  discussed.  Davison  of 
Qriely  with  admirable  skill,  threw  his  argument  into  a 
series,  as  it  were,  of  hypothetical  syllogisms,  with  only 
the  defect  (which  some  readers  overlook),  that  his 
minor  premise  can  hardly,  in  a  single  instance,  be 
proved.  Yet  Uie  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  moral 
element  of  prophecy  atones  for  hb  sophistry  as  regards 
the  predictive.  On  the  whole,  even  in  England,  there 
is  a  wide  gulf  between  Uie  arguments  of  our  genuine 
critics,  with  the  convictions  of  our  most  learned  clergy 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  assumptions  of  popular  dec- 
lamation on  the  other.  Tliis  may  be  seen  on  a  com- 
parison of  Kidder  with  Kcitlu*  But  in  Germany 
there  has  been  a  pathway  streaming  witli  light,  from 
Eichhom  to  Ewald,  aided  by  the  poetical  penetration 
of  Herder  and  the  philological  researches  of  Oesonius, 
througliout  which  the  value  of  the  moral  element  in 
propliecy  has  been  progressively  raised,  and  tliat  of 
the  directly  predictive,  whether  secular  or  Messianic, 
has  been  lowered.    Even  the  conservatism  of  Jahn 

•  Amongfit  recent  nothor*,  Dr.  Pnlfrey.  ftn  Amfricnn  teholiir,  has  «• 
poond«d  Id  Ays  leftmod  Tolamet  tlie  difncultiet  in  current  tnuiltiont  abool 
propliecy;  but,  imttend  of  remedying  thcM  bj  rentricting  the  idee  of  rerela* 
tion  to  I'loMt  and  tlie  Qo^nelt,  he  would  hATe  done  better  to  teek  a  deAnitkNi 
of  revelaUon  which  nhould  apply  to  the  l*Milmt  and  Prophetfi  and  Epl§tle<i.t 

Mr.  Francis  Kewman,  In  hit  **  Hebrew  Monarchy,**  it  blfttorloaiiy  oon- 
alttent  in  bit  expoeltiont,  which  have  not  been  controverted  by  any  terfcma 
argument!  but  his  mind  teems  to  fail  In  the  iileal  element;  elte  lie  would 
toe  that  the  typical  ideas  (of  patience  or  of  gloiy)  in  the  Old  Tettamont 
And  their  culminating  fulAlment  in  the  New. 

Mr.  Mansel*s  **  Hampton  I^eoturoa**  must  make  even  those  who  vahia 
his  argument  regret,  that  to  his  acknowledged  dhilectkal  abili^  he  has  iM>l 
added  tlie  rudiments  of  biblical  crlticitm.  Jn  all  kls  vdume,  not  one  text  of 
Scripture  is  elucidated,  nor  a  single  difliculty  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
removed.  Becognixed  mistranslations  and  misreadings  are  alleged  as  am* 
iMaits,  and  passages  ft^om  the  Old.  Testament  are  employed  without  rafecw 

1  ThtelssnoTswifhter  an  enereathsfartef  Dr.  WIlHsBis    Dr^Falftiy 
^^  99Jf^^  dlANMs  bslwMn  UN  Qespsls  md  VyIsttH.—  Ortitk     " 
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amongst  Bomauists,  and  of  Hongstenberg  amongst 
ProtestantSi  is  froo  and  rational,  compared  to  what  is 
ofton  in  this  countrjr  roquired  with  denunciation,  but 
seldom  dofondod  by  argument. 

To  this  inheritance  of  opinion  Baron  Bunson  suc- 
ceeds. Knowing  tliese  things,  and  writing  for  men 
who  know  them,  he  has  aeither  the  advantage  in 
argument  of  unique  knowledge  nor  of  unique  igno- 
rance. Ho  dare  not  saj,  tliough  it  was  formerly  said, 
that  David  foretold  the  exile,  because  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Psalms.  He  cannot  quote  Nahum  denounc- 
ing ruin  against  Nineveh,  or  Jeremiah  against  Tyro, 
without  remembering  that  already  tlie  Babylonian 
power  threw  its  shadow  across  Asia,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  mustering  liis  armies.  If  he  would  quote 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  he  cannot  conceal,  after  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  and  Maurer  have  written,  that  the  book  is 
composed  of  elements  of  different  eras.  Finding 
Perso-Babylonian  or  new-coined  words,  such  as  $c^an$ 
for  ofiBccrs,  and  Chaldaic  forms  of  the  Hebrew  verb, 
such  as  Aphel  for  Hiphil^  in  certain  portions;  and 
observing  that  the  political  horizon  of  tlicse  portions 
is  that  of  the  sixth  century,  while  that  of  the  elder 
or  more  purely  Hebraic  portions  belonged  to  the 

•nee  to  the  ilhistration  or  ftiToivkm  which  thej  have  reoelirod  in  tho  New. 
Hence,  m  tlie  eristic  arts  of  logic  without  knowledge  of  the  mibject-mfttter 
beoome  powerless,  the  author  is  a  mere  gladiator  hitting  In  the  daric,  and 
his  blows  fidi  heaTiest  on  what  it  was  hiii  dutj  to  deiimd.  As  to  his  main 
•ignment  (surely  a  strange  parodj  of  Butler),  the  sentence  ftom  -Sir  W. 
HamiUoo,  prefixed  to  his  vofumi^  seems  to  me  its  gem  and  Its  conftitation. 
Of  the  fMsonia^,  which  would  bias  our  Interpretation  of  Isaiah  hj  telling 
«s  Fenerbach  was  an  Athiest,  I  need  not  say  a  word. 

We  are  promised  ftom  Oxford  further  ehicioations  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
by  the  Reflus  Professor  of  Hebrew,  whose  book  seems  fauinched  sufficiently 
to  Caleb  tte  gales  of  (Hendshlp,  without  yet  tempting  out  of  harbor  the 
blasts  of  criticism.  Let  us  hope  that,  when  the  work  appears.  Its  Interpre- 
tatioiis  maj  dUTer  ftom  those  of  a  **  Catena  Aurea,**  published  under  high 
auspices  la  the  same  unlTersltr,  in  which  the  narratlTe  of  Uriah  the  Hitttte 
is  improred  br  makbig  DaTld  represent  Christ,  and  Uriah  SYmbolixe  the 
Derlll  SO  that  the  crierous  crime  wh toh  ••  displeased  the  Loid^  beoonas  a 
typical  pnghtcf  of  Hfaa  who  was  hinnkw  and  undafliadl 
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eighili)— ho  must  accopt  a  tlioory  of  authonhip  and 
of  prediction  modified  accordingly.  So,  if,  under  tho 
head  of  Zocharialii  he  finds  Uiroe  distinct  stylos  and 
aspects  of  aflairs,  he  must  acknowledge  so  much, 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  hi  coigecturing  tho 
elder  Zochariali  of  the  age  of  Isaiah  to  have  written 
the  second  portion,  and  Uriah,  in  Jeremiah's  age,  the 
thurd.  If  he  would  quote  l^fioEih,  as  designating  Beth- 
lehem for  tlie  birUiplace  of  Uie  Messiali,  he  cannot 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fiict,  Uiat  the  Deliverer  to  come 
(com  thence  was  to  be  a  contemporary  shield  against 
the  Assyrian*  If  he  would  follow  Pearson  in  quoting 
the  second  Psalm:  ^'Tliou  art  my  son,*'  he  knows 
that  Hebrew  idiom  convinced  even  Jerome  *  the  true 
rendering  was,  <<  Worship  purely.'*  He  may  read  iu 
Ps.  xxxiv.  that  <^  not  a  bone  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
broken;**  but  he  must  feel  a  difficulty  in  detaching 
this  from  the  context,  so  as  to  make  it  a  prophecy 
of  the  crucifixion.  If  he  accepts  mere  versions  of 
Ps.  xxii.  17,  he  may  wonder  how  **  piercing  the  hands 
and  the  feet  **  can  fit  into  the  whole  passage :  but,  if 
he  prefers  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  reading,  he  finds^ 
instead  of  ^^piercingy*  tlie  comparison  *<  like  a  lion ;  *^ 
and  this  corresponds  sufficienUy  with  the  '^  dogs  **  of 
the  first  clause ;  though  a  morally  certain  emendation 
would  make  the  parallel  more  perfect  by  reading  the 
word  **  lions  **  in  both  dauses.f  In  either  case,  the 
staring  monsters  are  intended  by  whom  Israel  is  sup- 
rounded  and  torn.  Agam,  he  finds  in  Hosea  that 
the  Lord  loved  Israel  when  he  was  young,  and  called 


*  "  CaTflUtar  •  •  •  onod  poraerim  •  •  •  AdomUpm^  •  .  .  l  . 
^Iderer  intoqNpet,  at  Jud.  loooin  dArBm.'* — Amtoh.  e.  Affbi.,  S  It. 
t  By  readinf  D^iesSd  ftr  D*3S>    'Tb*  Scptiuisiiit  ftnloii  nigr 
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Um  oot  of  'EMficypt  to  be  his  son ;  bat  be  mart  feel, 
^tb  Bishop  Kidder,  that  nich  a  citation  is  rather 
aoeomiiftodmtod  to  the  flight  of  Josepli  into  Egjpt, 
thaa  a  predietioii  to  be  a  groand  of  argamcnt.    Fredi 
from  the  eerrioes  of  Christmas,  he  maj  rinoerclj  ex- 
^^im^  ««  XTnto  us  a  child  is  bom : "  but  he  knows  that 
the  Hebrew,  translated  ^  Wghtj  God,''  is  at  leart  dis- 
putable ;    that  perhaps  it  means  onlj  **  Strong  and 
IG^^  One,^  ^  Father  of  an  Ago ; "  and  he  can  nerer 
UsUm  to   any   on^  who  pretends  that  the  maiden's 
diild  ef  Isa*  Tii.  14  was  not  to  b6  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Ahax,  as  a  «gn  againrt  the  kings  Pekab  and  Bedn. 
Ia  the  case  of  Daniel,  he  maj  doubt  whether  all  parts 
of  the  book  are  of  one  age,  or  what  is  the  starting- 
point  <yf  the  soTontj  weeks ;  but  two  results  are  clear 
bejond  fiair  doubt, — tliat  the  period  of  weeks  ended 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  and  that  those 
portions  of  the  book  supposed  to  be  specially  pre- 
dictiTO  are  a  history  of  part  occurrences  up  to  tliat 
Teign.     When  so  vast  an  induction  on  the  destructire 
ode  has  been  gone  throng,  it  avails  little  tliat  some 
passages  maj  be  doubtful, ---one  perhaps  in  SSecha- 
riah^  and  one  in  Isuah,  capable  of  being  made  directly . 
ICessianio ;  and  a  chapter,  possiblj,  in  Deuteronomj, 
finrediadowing  the  final  fall  of  Jenualem.    Even  these 
fow  cases,  the  remnant  of  so  much  confident  rhetoric, 
tend  to  melt,  if  thej  are  not  already  melted,  in  the 
cmeible  of  searching  inquiry.    If  our  German  had 
igncMred  all  that  the  masters  of  philology  have  proved 
on  these  sulgects,  his  countrymen  would  have  raised 
m  mterm  <tf  ridicule,  at  which  he  murt  hiive  drowned 
Isimself  in  the  Neckar. 

Great,  then,  is  Baron  Bunsen^s  merit,  in  accepting 
ikaaUj  the  belief  ot  scholars,  and  yrt  not  despairing 
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of  Hebrew  prophecy  as  a  witness  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  way  of  doing  so,  left  open  to  him,  was 
to  show,  pervading  the  prophets,  those  deep  truths 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  Christianity ;  and  to  trace 
the  growUi  of  such  ideas — tlie  belief  in  a  righteous 
God,  and  the  nearness  of  man  to  God ;  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  the  victory  of  self-sacrificing  patience,  ever 
expanding,  in  men's  hearts  —  until  the  fulness  of  time 
came,  and  the  ideal  of  the  Divine  Thought  was  ful- 
filled in  the  Son  of  man.  Such,  accordingly,  is  tlie 
course  our  author  pursues,  not  with  the  critical  finish 
of  Ewald,  but  with  large  moral  grasp.  Why  he  should 
add  to  his  moral  and  metaphysical  basis  of  prophecy  a 
notion  of  foresight  by  vision  of  particulars  or  a  kind 
of  clairvoyance^  tliough  he  admits  it  to  be  *  a  natural 
gift,  consistent  wiUi  fallibility,  is  not  so  easy  to  ex- 
plain. One  would  wish  ho  might  have  intended  only 
the  power  of  seeing  the  ideal  in  the  actual,  or  of 
tracing  the  Divine  Government  in  the  movements  of 
men.  He  seems  to  mean  more  than  presentiment 
or  sagacity ;  and  this  elenient  in  liis  system  requires 
proof. 

The  most  brilliant  portion  of  the  prophetical  essays 
is  the  treatment  of  the  later  Isaiah.  With  tlie  inser- 
tion of  four  chapters,  concerning  Hezekiah,  from  the 
histories  of  the  kings,  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  elder 
Isaiah  apparently  dose.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
the  prophecies  arranged  earlier  in  the  book  are  from 
his  lips;  probably  tliey  arc  not:  but  it  is  clear  to 

*  **  DIo  Kmft  des  Sohanenn,  die  im  MeoMheii  Yorborgen  Itegt,  mid,  too 
der  Natumotbwendigkeit  be(h>lt,  im  hebriitclieii  Proplietentlmm  tioh  nir 
WAhron  Weltanschiiuiing  erhoben  hat ...  itt  der  ScblttMeL**  &o.  —  (Tett  im 
dtr  GtickiekU,  p.  140. 

**  Jene  Herrliohkeife  besteht  nicht  in  deiii  Voriierrageo.  • .  •  Dlesee  biib«i 
•ie  gemeio  mlt  manelien  Aawprttehen  dor  Pjthia,  .  •  •  mid  mit  Ttolea 
WeiasHimigHi  der  UeUaeherinnen  dietei  Jahriimiderti.** — JU.  p.  Ul. 
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demonstration)*  that  the  later  chapters  (xl.,  Ac.^  are 
upon  flie- stooping  of  Nebo  and  the  bowing-down  of 
l^jbn,  when  the  Lord  took  out  of  the  hand  of  Jeru- 
salem the  cup  of  trembling ;  for  the  gl&d  tidings  of 
the  decree  of  return  were  heard  upon  the  moun- 
toinsi  and  the  people  went  forth,  not  with  haste  or 
flight ;  for  their  Ood  went  before  them,  and  was  their 
rearward  (chap.  lii.).  So  thej  went  forth  with  joj, 
and  were' led  forth  with  peace  (chap.  lir.).  So  tlie* 
arm  of  the  Lord  was  laid  bare ;  and  his  sonrant  who 
had  foretold  it  was  now  counted  wise,  though  none 
had  beiieyed  his  report  We  cannot  take  a  portion 
out  of  this  continuous  song,  and,  bj  dividmg  it  as  a 
chapter,  separate  its  primary  meaning  from  what  pro- 
codes  and  follows,  llie  servant  in  chap.  lii.  and  liii. 
must  have  relation  to  the  servant  in  chap.zlii.  and 
xlix.  Who  was  this  servant,  that  had  foretold  the 
exile  and  the  return,  and  had  been  a  man  of  grief, 
rejected  of  his  people,  imprisoned  and  treated  as  a 
malefactor  T  Tlie  oldest  Jewish  tradition^  preserved 
in  Origen  f  and  to  bo  inferred  from  Justin,^  said  tiie 
chosen  people,  in  opposition  to  heathen  oppressors; 
an  opinion  wliich  suits  chap.  xlix.  ver.  8.  Nor  is 
the  later  (  exposition  of  the  Targum  altogether  at  va- 
riance :  for,  though  Jonathan  speaks  of  the  Messiah, 


•  To  proTtt  Uito,  tot  anr  ont  rmd  Joronio*!  ti^fi^nmentt  aflitiist  It,  if  tho 
Mend  text  ItMlf  be  not  siiiBcteot  proof, --**  Oo  7«  forth  of  £te^ 
chap.  slrllL  SO. 

t  aCeltimi.t6i{qvotodbjPewMo). 

I  For,  in  mnkioff  tiM  Gontitot  moon  protelyUi,  thojr  nrast  hoTO  modo  tho 
oerfnnt  bneL  iAM  rlf  U  wfAi  ror  p6iiw  X^i»  «d  ro^  ^h'^*C^ 
Wpovf  vir*  oiroi^  c  r.  X.  —  7V|n*«.  1 ISS. 

4  Lotor,boo«oMitiaq)ll«itliofoaof  JomMUom.    It  it  fbonght  to  Iioto 
"""'***         '  It  iiTenrdoubtiUl  whether 

tfpnentt,  onj  her- 


boeooompltodlntbofoartheentniyofoiirenu  It  it  venr  doubtAU  whether 
the  Jewish  tehoolt  of  the  mlddto  oget  hod,  ezcopi  In  flroff 


nenontio  trodltion  to  old  ot  what  wo  nther  ftom  the  Ghnreh  Fathert,how- 
•verMfiilr^thlimoyhofiportad.   Mr  own  belief  It  otoor,  that  tbiqr  ImA 
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it  is  in  the  character  of  a  Judaic  ddiyerer;  and  his 
expressions  about  ^^tlie  holj  people's  being  multi^ 
plied ''  and  seeing  their  sanctuary  rebuilti  especially 
when  he  calls  tlie  holj  people  a  ^*  remnanti''  *  may  be 
fragments  of  a  tradition  older  than  his  time.  It  is 
idle,  with  Pearson^f  to  quote  Jonathan  as  a  witness  to 
the  Christian  interpretation,  unless  his  conception  of 
the  Messiali  were  ours.  But  tlie  idea  of  the  Anointed 
One,  wliich  in  some  of  the  Psalms  belongs  to  Israel^ 
shifted  -from  tune  to  time;  being  applied,  now  to 
people,  and  now  to  king  or  prophet,  until  at  length 
it  assumed  a  sterner  form,  as  the  Jewish  Sfurit  was 
hardened  by  persecutions  into  a  more  vindicatiye  hope. 
The  first  Jewish  expositor  who  loosened  without  break- 
ing  Rabbinical  fetters,  B.  Saadiah,|  in  the  ninth  oen- 
tury,  named  Jeremiah  as  the  man  of  grief,  and  em- 
phatically the  prophet  of  the  return,  rejected  of  his 
people.  Qrotius,  with  hb  usual  sagacity,  divined  the 
same  dew ;  though  Michaolis  says  upon  it,  pessimi 
Gfoiwt.  Baron  Bunsen  puts  together,  with  masterly 
analysis,  the  illustrative  passages  of  Jeremiah ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  resifft  tlie  conclusion  to  which  they  tond. 
Jeremiah  compares  his  whole  people  to  slieep  going 
astray ;  \  and  himself,  to  a  ^*  lamb  or  an  ox  brought  to 
tlie  daughter."  ||  He  was  taken  from  prison,^  and 
his  generation,  or  posterity,  none  took  account  of  ;^ 
he  interceded  for  his  people  in  prayer :  ff  but  was 
not  the  less  despised  and  a  man  of  grief,  so  that  no 

♦  wnip  niSin  fuoN  »nd  mmor  n*  n*ojn«— 3fWyii»«»iMLim. 

t  In  Peanoii*s  handu,  eren  th«  Rabblnt  booome  mora  BabbUiietl.  Hit 
eitationt  hom  Jonathan  and  from  Jaiehl  art  inotl  nnfiUr,  tad  li  ftMiil  1m 
inakat  their  proM  mora  protalo. 

i  TitalariT  strlad  Gaon,  at  praaldaot  of  tha  Sora  aehooL 
I  Jar.  xxiiL  1. S;  1.  e-lTt  siL  S.  |  Jar. zLU. 

t  Jar.  uxyUL  4-t,  It;  uult|I.  16. 
M  Jar.  xl.  lS-St{  XX.  10|  xxxtL  IS;  xlT.  1,  S. 
ft  Jar.  xtUI.  SO;  xlT.  11;  XT,  1. 

*•  f 
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sorrow  was  liko  his;*  mon  assigned  bis  grave  with 
the  wicked^t  and  his  tomb  with  the  oppressors ;  all 
who  followed  him  seemed  cut  off  out  of  ilie  land  of 
the  liying4  yet  his  seed  prolonged  their  days ;  §  his 
propheey  was  fulfilled^  H  and  the  arm  of  the  Eternal 
laid  bare ;  be  was  counted  wise  on  the  return ;  his 
idace  in  the  Book  of  iSirach  ^  shows  bow  eminently 
be  was  enshrined  in  men's  thoughts  as  the  servant  of 
Ood ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees**  he  is  Uie  gray 
prophet,  who  is  seen  in  visioni  fulfilling  bis  task  of 
interceding  for  the  people. 

This' is  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  may  lead  readers  to 
consider  tlie  arguments  for  applying  Isa.  liL  and  liii. 
to  Jeremiah.  Their  weight  (in  the  master's  hand)  is 
BO  great,  that,'if  any  sin^e  person  should  be  selected, 
they  prove  Jeremiah  should  be  Uie  one.  Nor  are  they 
a  dight  illustration  of  the  historical  sense  of  that 
famous  chapter,  which  in  the  original  is  a  histoiy.ff 
Still  the  general  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
makes  collective  Israel,  or  the  prophetic  remnant, 
especially  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  the  compare 
ison  of  chap,  zlii.,  xliz.,  may  permit  us  to  think  the 
oldest  interpretation  tlio  truest;  with  only  this  admis* 
sion,  that  the  figure  of  Jeremiah  stobd  fortli  amongst 
the  projects,  and  tinged  the  delmeation  of  the  true 
Israol, — that  is,  the  faUkfid  remnant  who  had  been 
disbelieved,— just  as  the  figure  of  Laud  or  Haomiond 

•  Jar.  zrUt  18;  xx.  S-IT.    Ltm.  HI.  1- IS. 

t  Lam.  tti.«a-M.    Jar.  zxTi.ll-U.Stt  xIIt.  U,  IS)  L  18»  IS. 

iJar.  xhr.  l-S;  xt  1S|  xU.  S,  St  with  xU.  S,  10. 
Ps.exxTtl.    Isa.xUiL  1-6,10-14. 
Laiii.Lir.   Jar.  XTi.  U|  XXX.  1-S,  10,18;  xxxL6-ia.    ImlxUt.T, 
S|  xhri.  1-S,  10|  1.  S,  St  Hi.  10-lS. 
Y  Raelnt.  xllx.  0,  T,  and  Jar.  t  **%  Maoe.  xr.  18. 14. 

ft  TlM  taotaa  ftom  Tar.  8  onward  ara  rathar  hiatorical  than  pradietlTa} 
HidiaTar.8,lBr  ••ha  wat  ttridian,**  tbaHabrawiaioS  r^3ttha  •••tioka 
waanpaathanit**  1.  a.  on  tha  ganaratkm  of  tha  flUthAil,  which  waa  ent  off; 
whaAtha  blood  of  tha  pcapliala  waa  shad  OB  traiy  alda  oCJaraaalatn. 
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might  represent  the  Caroline  Church  in  the  eyes  of 
her  poet. 

If  tliis  seems  but  a  compromise,  it  maj  be  justified 
by  Ewald's  phrase,  <<Die  wenigen  Treucn  im  Exile, 
Jeren^jah  und  andre/'  *  though  he  makes  the  scrrant 
idealized  Israel. 

If  any  sincere  Christian  now  asks,  ^'Is  not  then, 
our  Saviour  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  ? ''  let  him  open  his 
New  Testament,  and  ask  therewith  John  the  Baptist, 
whether  he  was  Elias.  If  he  finds  the  Baptist  an- 
swering,  <^I  am  not,''  yet  our  Lord  testifies  that  in 
spirit  and  power  this  was  Elias,  a  little  reflection  will 
show  how  the  historical  representation  in  Isa.  liii.  is 
of  some  suffering  prophet  or  remnant,  yet  the  truth 
and  patience,  the  grief  and  triumph,  have  their 
highest  fulfilment  in  him  who  said,  **  Father,  not  my 
will,  but  thine.''  But  we  must  not  distort  the  proph- 
ets to  prove  the  Divine  Wobd  incarnate,  and  then^ 
firom  the  incarnation,  reason  back  to  the  sense  of 
prophecy. 

Loudly  as  justice  and  humanity  ezplaim  against 
such  traditional  distortion  of  prophecy  as  makes  their 
own  sacred  writings  a  ground  of  cruel  prejudice 
against  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  fidelity  of  this 
remarkable  race  to  the  oracles  of  tlieir  fkthors  ft 
handle  for  social  obloquy,  the  cause  of  Christianity 
itself  would  be  the  greatest  gainer,  if  wo  laid  aside 
weapons,  the  use  of  which  brings  shame.  Israel 
would  be  acknowledged  as  in  some  sense  still  a 
Messiah,  having  borne  centuries  of  reproach  through 
the  sin  of  the  nations ;  but  the  Saviour  who  fhlfiUod 
in  his  own  person  the  highest  aspiration  of  Hebreir 

•  PUPrapliMM.4.  A.B^tllrB«ld,p^as•'4SS. 
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seen  and  of  mankind,  thereby  lifting  the  ancient 
words,  80  to  speak,  into  a  new  and  higher  power, 
would  be  recognized  as  having  eminentlj  the  unction 
of  a  prophet  whose  words  die  not,  of  a  priest  in  a 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  and  of  a  king  in  the 
retfm  of  thought,  deliyering  his  people  from  a  bond- 
age of  moral  evil  worse  than  Egypt  or  Babylon.  K 
already  the  vast  minority  of  the  prophecies  are  ac* 
knowledged  by  our  best  authorities  to  require  some 
rach  rendering,  in  order  to  Cliristiauize  them,  and  if 
this  acknowledgment  has  become  uniformly  stronger 
in  projiortion  as  learning  was  unfettered,  the  force  of 
analogy  leads  us  to  anticipate  that  our  Isaiah,  too, 
srast  require  a  similar  interpretation.  No  new  prin- 
ciple is  thrust'  upon  the  Christian  world  by  our  his- 
torical understanding  of  this  famous  chapter ;  but  a 
case  which  had  been  thought  exceptional  is  shown  to 
harmonize  with  a  general  principle. 

Whether  the  great  prophet,  whose  triumphant 
thank^ving  on  the  return  from  Babylon  forms  the 
later  chapters  of  our  Isaiah,  is  to  remain  without  a 
name,  or  whether  Baron  Bunsen  has  succeeded  in 
identifying  him  with  Babuch,  the  disciple,  scribe,  and ' 
perhaps  biographer  or  editor  of  Jeremiah,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  probabiUty.  Most  readers  of  the  argument  for 
the  identity  will  feel  inclined  to  assent :  but  a  doubt 
may  occur,  whether  many  an  unnamed  disdple  of  the 
prophetic  school  may  not  liave  burnt  with  kindred 
leal,  and  used  diction  not  peculiar  to  any  one ;  while 
sndi  a  doubt  may  be  strengtiiened  by  the  confidence 
with  which  our  critic  ascribes  a  recasting  of  Job,  and 
of  parts  of  other  books,  to  the  same  farorite  Baruch. 
Tet»  if  kept  within  the  region  of  critical  conjecture, 
his  reasons  are  something  more  than  ingenious.    It 
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may  weigh  with  some  Anglicans,  that  a  letter  as- 
cribed to  St.  Athanasius  mentions  Baruch  among  the 
canonical  prophets.* 

In  distinguishing  the  man  Daniel  from  our  Book  of 
Daniel,  and  in  bringing  the  latter  as  low  as  the  reign 
of  Epiphanes,  our  author  only  follows  the  admitted 
necessities  of  Uie  case.f  Not  only  Macedonian  words, 
such  as  symphoniaX  and  psanieriony  but  tlie  texture  of 
the  Chaldaic,  with  such  late  forms  as  t^s^  ,11  and  t*2if 
the  pronominal  o  and  n  having  passed  into  t,  and  not 
only  minute  description  of  Antiochus's  reign,  but  the 
stoppage  of  such  description  at  the  precise  date  169 
B.  C,  remove  all  philological  and  critical  doubt  as 
to  the  age  of  the  book.  But  what  seems  peculiar  to 
Baron  Bunsen,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  four  em- 
pires' symbols  with  reference  to  the  original  Daniel's 
abode  in  Nineveh :  so  that  the  winged  lion  tradition- 
ally  meant  tlie  Assyrian  Empire ;  tlie  bear  was  the  • 
Babylonian  symbol ;  tlie  leopard,  tliat  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians ;  while  the  fourth  beast  represented,  as 
is  not  uncommonly  held,  the  sway  of  Alexander.  A 
like  reference  is  traced  in  the  mention  of  Hiddekeli 
or  the  Tigris,  in  chap,  x.;  for,  if  the  scene  had  been 
Babylon  under  Darius,  the  river  must  have  been  the 
Euphrates.  The  trutli  seems,  that,  starting  like  many 
a  patriot  bard  of  our  own  from  a  name  traditionally 
sacred,  the  writer  used  it,  with  no  deceptive  intentioQi 
as  a  dramatic  form  which  dignified  his  encouragement 

•iffficmX,  «.  r.  X.  — -iSp. /•«<. 

t  AubOTton,  IndeH  dafmdt  |  but  wj%^  •«Dlo  Uniohthelt  DaiiMi  tot  te 
d«r  nodeniM  TlMologto  mm  Axiom  gtwordtn." — X>tr  Frtjfktl  AmmL 

iOomiMrt  " PhOotopliT  of  UntTtrMl  Htotorr,**  (dmI  of  tto  "Hte- 
poIytat'VvoL  L  pp.  117  -  It,  wUk  ••Qotlin  <tor  QmoGohto,  Mr.  llMtt 
pp.U4-4i. 
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of  his  eonntiTmen  in  their  great  struggle  against 
Antiochns.  The  original  place  of  the  book^  amongst 
the  lator  Hagiographa  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  the 
absence  <tf  any  mention  of  it  by  the  son  of  Sirach, 
strikingly  confirm  this  rieir  of  its  origin ;  and,  if  some 
obseoritj  rests  upon  details,  the  general  condosion, 
that  the  book  contains  no  predictions  except  by  anal- 
ogy and  type,  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  But  it  may  not 
the  less,  with  some  of  the  latest  Ftehns,  have  nenred 
the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  tamed  to  flight  the  ar- 
mies of  the  aliens;  and  it  suggests,  in  the  godless 
inTsdeir,  no  slight  forecast  of  Oaligula  again  iuTading 
the  Temple  with  like  abomination,  as  well  as  of  what- 
erer  exalts  itself  against  £uth  and  consdence,  to  the 
end  of  the  wotld.  It  is  time  for  diyines  to  recognise 
these  things ;  since,  with  their  opportunities  of  study, 
the  current  error  is  as  dissreditable  to  them,  as  for 
'  the  well-meaning  crowd,  who  are  taught  to  identify  it 
with  their  creed,  it  is  a  matter  of  grare  compassion. 

It  proTokes  a  smile  on  serious  topics  to  obserre  the 
tetl  with  which  our  critic  yindlbates  the  personalis 
of  Jonah,  and  the  originality  of  his  hymn  (the  latter 
being  generally  thought  doubtful),  while  he  proceeds' 
to  explain  that  the  narrative  of  our  book,  in  which  the 
hymn  is  embedded,  contains  a  late  legond,t  founded 
en  misconception.  One  can  imagine  the  cheers,  which 
tha  opening  of  such  an  essay  might  eroke  in  some  of 
our  own  circles,  changing  into  indignation  as  the  dis- 
tifiguished  foreigner  developed  his  views.  After  this, 
bs  might  speak  more  gentiy  of  mythical  theories. 
But  if  such  a  notion  alajrms  those  who  think,  that, 

OTIw  iiyia^  tlMl  latw  Jtwt  dinftd  tfM  plAM  of  tfMbook  la  tii* 
T  Tm  pfWMt  wrllif  HtM  moQMd  iraiii  vtpMtiQff  bin  too  wplm>tloD 
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apart  from  omniscience  belonging  to  the  Jews,  the 
proper  conclusion  of  reason  is  atheism,  it  is  not  in- 
consistent  with  the  idea,  tliat  Almighty  Ood  has  been 
pleased  to  educate  men  and  nations,  employing  imag- 
ination no  less  than  conscience,  and  suffering  his  les- 
sons to  play  freely  within  the  limits  of  humani^  and 
its  shortcomings.  Nor  will  any  fair  reader  rise  from 
the  prophetical  disquisitions  without  feeling  that  he 
has  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  master's  hand.  The 
groat  result  is  to  vindicate  the  work  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  —  that  abiding  influence,  wliich,  as  our  Church 
teaches  us  in  the  Ordination  Service,  underlies  all 
odiers,  and  in  which  converge  all  images  of  old  time, 
and  means  of  grace  now ;  temple.  Scripture,  finger 
and  hand  of  God ;  and  again,  preaching,  sacraments, 
waters  which  comfort,  and  flame  which  bums.  If 
such  a  Spirit  did  not  dwell  in  the  Church,  the  Bible 
would  not  be  inspired ;  for  the  Bible  is,  before  all 
things,  the  written  voice  of  the  congregation.  Bold 
as  such  a  theory  of  inspiration  may  sound,  it  was  the 
earliest  creed  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  tbe  only  one  to 
which  the  &ciB  of  Scripture  answer.  The  sacred 
writers  acknowledge  tiiemselves  men  of  like  passiona 
with  ourselves,  and  we  are  promised  illumination  from 
the  Spirit  which  dwelt  in  them.  Hence,  when  we  find 
our  Prayer4)ook  constructed  on  the  idea  of  the  Church 
being  an  inspired  society  instead  of  objecting  that 
every  one  of  us  is  fiallible,  we  should  define  inspiration 
consbtentiy  with  the  fnciB  of  Scripture  and  of  human 
nature.  These  would  neither  exclude  the  idea  of 
fallibility  among  Israelites  of  old,  nor  teach  us  to 
quench  the  Spirit  in  true  hearts  forever.  But  if  way 
one  prefers  thinking  the  sacred  writers  passionless 
machines,  and  calling;  Luther  and  Milton  ^  uninsured/' 
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let  him  oo-operate  in  researches  hj  which  his  theoij, 
if  Ime,  wffl  be  triumphantlj  confirmed.  Let  him  join 
in  eongidering  it  a  religions  dntf  to  print  the  most 
gemiine  text  <tf  those  words  which  he  calls  dirine ; 
let  him  yield  no  gmdging  assent  to  the  removal  of 
demmstrated  interpolations  in  oar  text,  or  errors  in 
our  translatiim ;  let  him  give  Eng^h  eqidvalents  for 
its  LatinismSy  once  natural,  but  now  become  deceptive ; 
let  him  next  trace  fairly  the  growth  of  our  complex 
doctrines  out  ^  scriptural  germs,  whether  of  simple 
bought  or  of  Hebrew  idiom :  then,  if  he  be  not  pre- 
pared to  trust  our  Church  with  a  larger  freedom  in 
incorporating  into  her  language  the  results  of  such 
inquiry  and  adapting  one-sided  forms  to  wider  expori* 
enoe,  he  will  at  least  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
of  this  field  of  thought  as  may  induce  him  to  treat 
laborers  in  it  with  respect  A  recurrence  to  first 
principles,  even  of  revelation,  may,  to  minds  prudent 
or  timid,  seem  a  process  of  more  danger  than  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  is  possible  to  defend  our  traditional  the- 
ology, if  stated  reasonably,  and  with  allowance  for  the 
accidents  of  its  growth.  But  what  is  not  possible, 
with  honesty,  is  to  uphold  a  fabric  of  mingled  faith 
and  speculation,  and  in  the  same  breath  to  violate  the 
instinct  which  believed,  and  blindfold  the  mind  which 
reasoned.  It  would  be  strange  if  God's  work  were 
pieserved  by  disparagmg  the  instruments  which  his 
wisdom  chose  for  it 

On  turning  to  the  ^  Hippolytus,''  ^  we  find  a  congeries 
of  subjects,  but  yet  a  whole,  pregnant  and  suggestive 
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bojond  any  book  of  our  time.  To  lay  deep  the  fonn* 
datious  of  faith  in  the  necessities  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  establish  its  confirmation  by  history^  distin- 
guishing the  local  from  the  universal,  and  translating 
the  idioms  of  priesthoods  or  races  into  the  broad 
speech  of  humanity,  are  amongst  parts  of  the  great 
argument.  Of  those  wonderful  aphorisms  which  are 
further  developed  in  the  second  Tolume  of  '*  Gott  in 
der  Oeschichte/'  suflSce  it  heroi  that  their  autlior 
stands  at  the  farthest  polo  from  those  who  find  no 
divine  footsteps  in  the  (Gentile  world.  He  believes  in 
Christi  because  he  first  believes  in  God  and  in  man* 
kind.  In  tliis  ho  harmonizes  with  the  Church  Fathers 
before  Augustine,  and  with  all  our  deepest  Evangoli« 
cal  school.  In  handling  the  Now  Testament,  he  re- 
mains faithful  to  his  habit  of  exalting  spiritual  ideas, 
and  the  loading  characters  by  whose  personal  impulse 
they  have  been  stamped  on  the  world.  Other  founda- 
tion for  healthful  mind  or  durable  society  he  suffbrs 
no  man  to  lay,  save  that  of  Josus,  the  Christ  of  God. 
In  him  ho  finds  brought  to  perfection  that  religious 
idea,  which  is  the  tliought  of  tlio  Eternal ;  witliout 
conformity  to  which,  our  souls  cannot  bo  saved  ttom 
evil.  He  selects  for  emphasis  such  sayings  as,  <'I 
came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth ;  and  how  I  would 
it  were  already  kindled!  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  straitened  imtil  it  be 
accomplished!"  In  these  he  finds  the  innermost 
mind  of  the  Son  of  man,  undimmod  by  the  haze  of 
mingled  imagination  and  remembrance  with  which 
his  awM  figure  should  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  length 
invested  by  afibction.  Tho  glimpses  thus  afibrded  us 
into  the  depth  of  our  Lord^s  purpose,  and  hb  law  of 
giving  rather  than  receiving,  explain  the  wonder- 
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working  power  with  which  he  wielded  the  tmest 
hearts  of  his  generation,  and  correspond  to  his  life 
and  death  of  self-sacrifice. 

This  recognition  of  Christ,  as  the  moral  Saviour  of 
mankind,  maj  seemi  to  some,  Baron  Bunsen's  most 
ob?ious  daim  to  the  name  of  ^^  CSiristian ; "  for,  though 
he  embraces  with  more  than  orthodox  warmth  New 
Testament  terms,  he  explains  them  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  maj  he  charged  with  using  evangelical  language  in 
a  philosophical  sense.  But,  in  reply,  he  would  ask, 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  reasonable  sense  of 
St  Paul's  words  was  not  the  one  which  the  Apostle 
intended  T  Whj  maj  not  justification  by  faitli  have 
meant  the  p^iace  of  mind,  or  sense  of  Divine  approval, 
which  comes'  of  trust  in  a  righteous- God,  rather  tlian 
a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer  T  St.  Paul  would  tlien 
be  teaching  moral  responsibilify,  as  opposed  to  sacer- 
dotalism ;  or  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice. 
Faith  would  be  opposed,  not  to  the  good  deeds  which 
conscience  requires,  but  to  works  of  appeasement  by 
rituaL  Justification  would  be  neither  an  arbitrary 
ground  of  confidence,  nor  a  reward  upon  condition  of 
our  disclaiming  merit,  but  ratlier  a  verdict  of  forgive- 
ness upon  our  repentance,  and  of  acceptance  upon  the 
oflforing  of  our  hearts.  It  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to 
say  that  St.  Paul  would  thus  teach  natural  religion, 
unless  we  were  sure  that  he  was  bound  to  contradict 
it;  but  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  view,  if  it  brings 
his  hard  sayings  into  harmony  with  the  Gospels  and 
with  the  Psalms,,  as  well  as  with  the  instincts  of  our 
best  conscience.  If  we  had  dreamed  of  our  nearest 
kindred  hi  irreconcilable  combat,  and  felt  anguish  at 
^  thooj^t  of  opposing  either,  it  could  be  no  greater 
relief  to  awake,  and  find  them  at  concord,  than  it 
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would  be  to  some  minds  to  find  the  antagonism  be- 
tween nature  and  revelation  yanisliing^  in  a  wider 
grasp  and  deeper  perception  of  the  one,  or  in  a  better 
balanced  statement  of  the  other. 

If  our  philosopher  had  persuaded  us  of  the  moral 
nature  of  justification,  he  would  not  shrink  from 
adding  that  regeneration  is  a  correspondent  giving  of 
insight,  or  an  awakening  of  forces  of  the  soul.  Bj 
resurrection  he  would  mean  a  spiritual  quickening. 
Salvation  would  be  our  dcliverence,  not  from  tlie  life- 
giving  Qoif  but  from  evil  and  darkness,  which  are  his 
finite  opposites  (o  avrueeliuvasi).  Propitiation  would  bo 
the  recovery  of  that  peace,  which  cannot  be  while  sin 
divides  us  from  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  The  eternal 
is  what  belongs  to  God,  as  spirit ;  tliereforo  tlie  nega- 
tion of  things  finite  and  unspiritual,  whetlier  world 
or  letter,  or  rite  of  blood.  Tlie  hateful  fires  of  the 
Vale  of  Hinnom  (Gehenna)  are  hardlj  in  the  strict 
letter  imitated  by  the  God  who  has  pronounced  them 
cursed,  but  may  serve  as  images  of  distracted  remorse. 
Heaven  is  not  a  place,  so  much  as  fulfilment  of  the 
love  of  God.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  no  more  Romish 
sacerdotalism  than  Jewish  royalty,  but  the  realization 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  our  thoughts  and  lives.  This 
expression  of  spirit,  in  deed  and  form,  is.generically 
akin  to  creation,  and  illustrates  tlie  incarnation ;  for, 
though  the  true  substance  of  Deity  took  body  in  the 
Son  of  man,  they  who  know  the  Divine  Substance  to 
be  Spirit  will  conceive  of  such  embodiment  of  the 
Eternal  Mind  very  difibrently  from  those  who  abstract 
all  divine  attributes,  —  such  as  consciousness,  fore* 


•  ««Tbedootriii«of  tht  Fall,  tiM  dootrine  of  Grio«,  and  tht  dooftrine  of 
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thought,  and  1otO| — and  tlien  imagine  a  material  reti- 
dtmrn^  on  whioh  thej  eonfor  tlio  holiest  name.  Tlio 
DiWue  At^ibutes  are^  consiibstantial  with  the  Divine 
Essence.  He' who  abides  in  love,  abides  in  Ood,  and 
Gfod  in  him.  Thus  tlie  incarnation  becomes  with  our 
author,  as  purelj  spiritual  as  it  was  with  St  Paul. 
The  son  of  David  by  birtli  is  the  Son  of  Ood  by  flie 
spirit  of  holmess.  What  is  flesh  is  bom  of  flesh,  and 
what  fs  spirit  is  bom  of  spiritf 

If  we  would  estimate  Uie  trath  of  such  views,  the 
fiill  import  of  which  hardly  lies  on  the  surface,  we 
find  -tiro  lines  of  inquiry  pres^it  themselves  as  crite- 
ria ;  and  each  of  these  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
lirst,  as  regards  tlie  subject-matter,  both  spiritual 
aflfoction  and  metaphysical  reasoning  forbid  us  to  con- 
fine revelations  like  those  of  Christ  to  the  first  half- 
century  of  our  era ;  but  show,  at  least,  affinities  of 
our  faith  existing  in  men's  minds  anterior  to  Chris- 
tiani^,  and  renewed  with  deep  echo  .from  living 
hearts  in  many  a  generation.  Again :  on  the  side  of 
external  criticism,  we  find  the  evidences  of  our  ca- 
nonical books,  and  of  the  patristic  authors  nearest  to 
them,  are  sufficient  to  prove  illustration  in  outward 
act  of  principles  perpetually  tme,  but  not  adequate  to 
guarantee  narratives  inherently  incredible  or  precepts 
evidently  wrong.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  assume 
in  ourselves  a  verifying  faculty,  not  unlike  tlie  dis- 
cretion which  a  mathematician  would  use  in  weighing 
a  treatise  on  geometry,  or  the  liberty  which  a  musi- 
cian would  reserve  in  reportmg  a  law  of  harmonyl 

a  Ob  tbit  point,  fhe  timiiiiftnr  of  St  AogiisUiio  At  tho  ond  of  hit  flftoontii 
boolL  ••  On  tEo  Trinltr.**  it  worth  mding/ 

t  "Hoqno  tonno  nlind  onnm  Dont|  noqno  ooro  allnd  qua  homoi  **  and 
"SxonnMhoBMLtztpMlnDont.**— T«rtnIUMiadkiVtHi.o.zzTU.  Oom* 
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Thus,  as  we  aro  expressly  told|  we  are  to  have  the 
witness  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  our  part  to  dictate 
to  Almightj  God,  that  he  ought  to  have  spared  us 
this  strain  upon  our  consciences ;  nor,  in  giving  us 
through  his  Son  a  deeper  revektion  of  his  own  pres- 
ence, was  he  bound  to  accompany  his  gift  by  a  spe- 
cial form  of  record.^  Hence  there  is  no  antecedent 
necessity  that  the  least  rational  view  of  the  gospel 
should  be  tlie  truest,  or  tliat  our  faith  should  have  no 
human  element,  and  its  records  be  exempt  from  his- 
torical law.  Rather  we  may  argue,  tlie  more  divine 
the  germ,  the  more  human  must  be  the  develop- 
ment. 

Our  autlior,  then,  believes  St  Paul,  because  he 
understands  him  reasonably.  Nor  does  his  accept- 
ance of  Christ's  redemption  from  evil  bind  him  to 
repeat  traditional  fictions  about  our  canon,  or  to  read 
its  pages  with  that  duhiess  which  turns  symbol  and 
poetry  into  materialism.  On  the  side  of  history  lies 
the  strength  of  his  genius.  His  treatment  of  the 
Kew  Testament  is  not  very  unlike  tlie  acute  criticism 
of  De  Wette,  tempered  by  the  affbctionateness  of  Ne- 
ander.  He  finds  in  the  first  three  Gospels  divergent 
forms  of  the  tradition,  once  oral,  and  perhaps  cate- 
chetical, in  the  congregations  of  the  apostles.  He 
thus  explains  the  numerous  traces  characteristic  of  a 
traditional  narrative.  He  does  not  ascribe  the  quad- 
ruple division  of  record  to  the  four  churches  of  • 
Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  on  the 
same  principle  as  liturgical  families  are  traced ;  but 
he  requires  time  enough  for  some  development,  and 
for  the  passing  of  some  symbol  into  story.    By  making 

•  Bvtlii'iAiuUogripaxtU.cbi^.iU.    Hookar,  XooL  PoL,  books  L 11. 
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fha  fourth  Gospel  the  latest  of  all  our  genuine  books, 
he  accounts  for  its  stjle  (so  much  more  Greek  than 
the  Apocalypse),  and  explains  many  passages.  The 
Terse,  *<  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  but 
he  that  came  down,"  ^  is  intelligible  as  a  free  com- 
ment near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  but  has  no 
meaning  in  our  Lord's  mouth  at  a  time  when  the  as- 
cension had  not  been  heard  of.  So  the  Apocalypse,  if 
taken  as  a  series  of  ][x>etical  visions  which  represent 
the  outpouring  of  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  the  city 
where  the  Lord  was  slain,  ceases  to  be  a  riddle.  Its 
horiion  answers  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  already  threat- 
ened by  the  legions  of  Vespasian ;  and  its  language  is 
partly  adapted  from  the  older  prophets,  partly  a  repe- 
tition of  our  Lord's  warnings  as  described  by  the 
evangelists,  or  as  deepened  into  wilder  threatenings 
in  the  mouth  of  the  later  Jesus,t  the  son  of  Ananus. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  different  in  its  con- 
ception of  &ith  and  in  its  Alexandrine  rhythm  from 
the  doctrine  and  the  language  of  St.  Paul's  known 
Epstles,  has  its  degree  of  discrepance  explained  by 
ascribing  it  to  some|  companion  of  the  apostle's ;  and 
minute  reasons  are  found  for  fixing  wiUi  probability 
on  ApoUos.  The  second  of  the  Petrine  Epistles,  hav- 
ing alike  external  and  internal  evidence  against  its 
genuineness,  is  necessarily  surrendered  as  a  whole ; 
and  our  critic's  good  faitii,  in  this  respect,  is  more 
certain  than  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  reconstructs 
a  part  of  it.  The  second  chapter  may  not  improbably 
be  a  quotation ;  but  its  quoter,  and  the  author  of  the 
rest  of  the  Epistle,  need  not,  therefore,  have  been 

•  MnllLU.  t  Jb0epliiit,B.J^b.Ti.e.T.^8. 
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Sfe.  Peter.  Where  so  manj  points  are  handled|  fand- 
fidncss  in  some  maj  be  pardoned ;  and  indulgence  is 
needed  for  the  eagerness  with  which  St.  Paul  is  made 
a  widower,  because  some  Fathers^  misunderstood 
the  texts,  ^*  true  joke^fellow/'  and  <<  leading  about  a 
sister.** 

After  a  sunrey  of  the  canon,  the  working,  as  of 
leaven  in  meal,  of  that  awakening  of  mankind  which 
took  its  impulse  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  traced 
through  the  first  seyen  generations  of  Christendom. 
After  Origen,  the  first  freedom  of  the  gospel  grows 
faint,  or  is  hardened  into  a  system  more  ecclesiastical 
in  form  and  more  dialectical  in  speculation ;  tlie  fresh 
language  of  feeling  or  symbol  being  transferred  to 
the  domain  of  logic,  like  Homer  turned  into  prose  by 
a  scholiast.  It  need  not,  to  a  philosophical  observer, 
necessjarily  follow,  that  the  change  was  altogether  a 
corruption;  for  it  may  have  been  tlie  providential 
condition  of  religious  feeling  brought  into  contact 
with  intellect,  and  of  the  heavenly  kingdom's  expan- 
sion  in  the  world.  The  elasticity  with  ^Hiich  Christi- 
anity gathers  into  itself  the  elements  of  natural  piety, 
and  assimilates  the  relics  of  Oentile  form  and  usage, 
can  only  be  a  ground  of  objection  with  those  who  have 
reflected  little  on  the  nature  of  revelation ;  but  Baron 
Bunsen,  as  a  countryman  of  Luther,  and  a  follower  Of 
those  ^^  Friends  of  Qod"  whose  profound  mysticism 
appears  in  the  ^*  Theologia  Oermanica,''  takes  decided 
part  with  the  first  freslmess  of  Christian  freedom, 
against  the  confused  thought  and  furious  passions 
which  disfigure  most  of  the  great  councils.  Those 
who  imagine  that  the  laws  of  criticism  are  arbitrary 

•  Ckmtiit  and  Origeo,  amongil  odiifi.         ^         , 
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(or,  as  tfaej  say,  subjective)  may  leam  a  different 
lesson  from  flie  array  of  passages,  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  estimate  of  each  author's  point  of 
Tiew,  with  which  the  picture  of  Christian  antiquity 
is  unrolled  in  the  pages  of  the  **  Hippolytiis."  Every 
triumph  of  our  faith,  in  purifying  life  or  in  softening 
and  enlightening  barbarism,  is  there  expressed  in  the 
lively  records  of  liturgies  and  canons ;  and  again  Uie 
shadows  of  night  approach,  with  monkish  fanaticism 
and  imperial  tyranny,  amidst  intrigues  of  bishops  who 
jday  the  parts,  alternately,  of  courtier  and  of  dema- 
gogue- 

The  picture  was  too  truly  painted  for  that  ecclesias- 
tical school  which  appeals  loudest  to  antiquity,  and  has 
most  reason  to  dread  it  While  they  imagine  a  system 
of  divine  immutability,  or  one  in  which,  at  worst,  holy 
Fathers  unfolded  reverently  apostolic  oracles,  the  true 
history  of  the  Church  exhibits  the  turbulent  growth 
of  youth ;  a  democracy,  with  all  its  passions,  trans- 
forming itself  into  sacerdotalism,  and  a  poetry,  with 
its  figures,  partly  represented  by  doctrine,  and  partly 
perverted.  Even  the  text  of  Scripture  fluctuated  in 
sympathy  with  the  changes  of  the  Church,  especially 
in  passages  bearing  on  asceticism  and  the  fuller  devel- 
opment of  the  Trinity.  The  first  Christians  held  that 
the  heart  was  purified  by  faith:  the  accompanying 
symbd,  water,  became  by  degrees  the  instrument  of 
purification.  Holy  baptism  was  at  first  preceded  by 
a  TOW,  in  which  the  young  soldier  expressed  his  con- 
sciousness of  spiritual  truth:  but,  when  it  became 
twisted  into  a  false  analogy  with  circumcision,  the 
rite  degenerated  into  a  magical  form ;  and  the  Augus- 
tinian  notion,  of  a  curse  inherited  by  infants,  was 
developed  in  connection  with  it    Sacrifice,  with  the 
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Psalmisty  meant,  not  the  goat's  or  heifer's  blood-shed- 
ding, but  the  eontrite  heart  expressed  bj  it.  So,  with 
St.  Paul,  it  meant  the  presenting  of  our  souls  and 
bodies,  as  an  oblation  of  the  reason,  or  worship  of  the 
mind.  The  ancient  liturgies  contain  prayers  that  God 
would  make  our  sacrifices  *<  rational ; "  that  is,  spirit- 
ual. Religion  was  thus  moralized  bj  a  sense  of  the 
righteousness  of  Grod,  and  moralitj  transfigured  into 
religion  bj  a  sense  of  his  holiness.  Vestiges  of  this 
eai*Iiest  creed  yet  remain  in  our  communion-senrice. 
As  in  life,  so  in  sacrament,  the  first  Christians  oflered 
themselves  in  the  spirit  of  Christ;  therefore,  in  his 
name.  But  when  the  priest  took  the  place  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  when  the  sacramental  signs  were  treated 
as  the  natural  body,  and  the  bodily  sufierings  of  Clirist 
enhanced  above  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  will,  even  to 
tlie  death  of  the  cross,  —  the  centre  of  Christian  faith 
became  inverted,  though  its  form  remained.  Men  for- 
got that  tlie  writer  to  the  Hebrews  exalts  the  blood  of 
an  everlasting'  —  that  is,  of  a  spiritual  —  covenant; 
for  what  is  fleshly  vanishes  away.  The^  angels  who 
hover  with  vials,  catching  the  drops  from  the  cross, 
are  pardonable  in  art,  but  make  a  step  in  theology  to- 
wards transubstantiation.  Salvation  from  evil  through 
sharing  the  Saviour's  spirit  was  shifted  into  a  notion 
of  purchase  from  God  through  the  price  of  his  bodily 
pangs.  The  deep  drama  of  heart  and  mind  became 
externalized  into  a  commercial  transfer,  and  this  ef- 
fected by  a  form  of  ritual.  So,  with  the  more  specu* 
lative  Fathers,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  a  pro- 
found metaphysical  problem,  wedded  to  what  seemed 
oonsequenoes  of  the  incarnation ;  but,  in  ruder  hands, 
it  became  a  materialism  almost  idolatrous,  or  an  aritb- 
6  o 
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mctieal  onigma.*  Evon  now,  diflforent  oScepton  of 
the  tame  doctrinal  torma  hold  many  riiadcs  of  oonoop- 
tion  betiroon  a  pliilosophical  viow  which  recommends 
itself  as  easiest  to  believe,  and  one  felt  to  be  so  irra- 
tional ^that  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  terror.  **  Quasi  non 
unitas,  uraiionalUer  coUecta,  hsBresin  faciat ;  et  Trini« 
tas  rationalUer  expensa,  Teritatem  constituat/'  said 
Tortullian.f  "^^ 

Tbeliistorian  of  such  yairiations  was  not  likely,  with 
those  whose  theology  consists  of  invidious  terms-,  to 
escape  the  nickname  of  Pelagian  or  Sabellian.  He 
eridently  could  not  state  original  sin  in  so  exagger- 
ated a  form  as  to  make  the  design  of  God  altered  by 
^the  first  agents  in  his  creation,  or  to  destroy  the  no- 
tion of  moral  choice  and  the  foundation  of  ethics ; 
nor  could  his  Trinity  destroy  by  uxference  that  divine 
Unity  wliich  all  acbiowledge  in  terms.  The  fall  of 
Adam  represents  with  him  ideally  the  circumscription 
ot  our  spirits  in  limits  of  flesh  and  time,  and  practi- 
cally the  selfish  nature  with  which  we  fall  from  tlie 
likeness  of  Gk>d,  which  should  be  fulfilled  in  man.  So 
bis  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ingenuously  avoids  building 
on  texts  which  our  Unitarian  critics,  from  Silr  Isaac  ^ 
Nowton  to  Gilbert  Wakefidd,  have  itDpugned ;  but  is 
a  philosophical  rendering  of  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  The  profoimdest  analysis  of  our  world 
leaves  the  law  of  thought  as  its  ultimate  basis  and 
bond  of  coherence.  This  thought  is  consubstantial 
with  the  being  of  the  Eternal  I  AM.  Being,  becoming, 
and  animating,  or  substance,  thinking,  and  conscious 

•  8m  this  ibowii.  with  Jiift  rebuke  of  eene  Ozibrd  tophtetrlee,  in  the 
ItHMd  Biribm  Kin^^B  ••  Oimnofl  of  Nieaa,*' London 
nUenoderattoiLdioiighhttdlyorapeesli^  8eepp.lM,lM,lH, 
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IifO|  aro  oxprossions  of  a  Triad,  which  may  be  also 
roprosontod  as  will,^  wisdom,  and  love ;  as  light,  radi- 
anco,  aiid  warmtli ;  as  fountain,  stroam,  and  united 
flow ;  as  mind,  thought,  and  oonsciousnoss ;  as  person, 
word,  and  life ;  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  In  yirtue 
of  such  identity  of  Thought  with  Being,  the  primitive 
Trinity  represented  neither  three  originant  principles 
nor  three  transient  phases,  but  tliree  eternal  inhcren* 
cios  in  one  Divine  mind.  <<  The  unity  of  Ood,  as  tlio 
Eternal  FaUier,  is  tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  Cluris- 
tianity  :"t  but  the  Divine  Consciousness  or  Wisdom, 
consubstantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becoming  per- 
sonal in  the  Son  of  man,  is  the  express  image  of  the 
Father ;  and  Jesus  actually,  but  also  mankind  ideally, 
is  the  Son  of  God.  If  all  this  has  a  Sabellian  or  al- 
most a  Brahmanical  sound,  its  impugners  are  bounds 
even  on  patristic  grounds,  to  show  how  it  di£fors  from 
the  doctrine  of  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Hippolytus, 
Origen,  and  the  historian  Eusebius.  If  the  language 
of  those  very  Fathers  who  wrote  against  different  forms 
of  Sabellianism,  would,  if  now  first  used,^  condemnod 
as  Sabellian,  are  we  to  follow  the  ancient  or  the  mod- 
em guides  T  May  not  a  straining  after  orthodoxy, 
with  all  the  confusion  incident  to  metaphysical  temw, 
have  led  the  scholars  beyond  their  masters  T  We  have 
some  authorities,  who,  if  Athanasius  himself  were 
quoted  anonymously,  would  neither  recognize  the 
author  nor  approve  his  doctrine.  They  would  judge 
him  by  the  creed  bearing  his  name,  the  sentiments  ol 
which  are  as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  genuine 

•  **  Anhna  homtnto  Mtar&  tnA  In  sa  habal  8§.  TrinttRHi  sliinilieram  | 
In  M  eoim  trin  oompleotltnr,  M«nt«m,  IntoUectnm,  at  VohratatMOt  •  .  • 
eogttnt,. .  .pefeiplt|. .  .Tnli.**  — Bede,  L  •  |  oop^lng^  nlmott  viftel^, 
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irorks  as  its  Latin  tenns  are  with  his  Greek  language* 
Baron  Bunsen  maj  admire  that  creed  as  little  as  Jere- 
my Taylor*  and  TOlotson  did,  without  necessarily 
contradicting  the  great  Father  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 
Still  more :  as  a  philosophori  sitting  loose  to  our  Arti- 
cles, he  may  deliberately  assign  to  the  conclusions  of 
coundls  a  very  subordinato  raluo;  and  taking  his 
stand  .on  the  genuine  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  inunutable  laws  of  Gh>d  to  the  human  mind,  he 
may  say,  either  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  agrees  with 
these  tests,  or,  if  you  make  it  disagree,  you  make  it 
fidse.  K  he  errs  in  his  speculation,  he  gives  us  in  his 
critical  researches  the  surest  means  of  correcting  his 
errors ;  and  his  polemic  is  at  least  triumphant  against 
those  who  load  the  Ohurch  with  the  conclusions  of 
patristic  thought,  and  forbid  our  flunking  sufficiontiy 
to  understand  them*  As  the  coolest  heads  at  Trent 
said,  *^  Take  care,  lest  in  condemning  Luther,  you  con- 
demn St.  Augustine  ;**  so,  if  our  defenders  of  tiie  faith 
would  hare  men  beliore  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
they  had  better  not  forbid  metaphysics,  or  eren  sneer 
at  Realism. 

Tlie  strong  assertions  in  the  **  Hippolytus,'^  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  may  require  some 
balance  from  the  language  of  penitence  and  of  prayer. 
They  must  be  loft  here  to  comparison  with  the  con- 
stant language  of  the  Greek  Ohurch,  witii  the  doctrine 
of  the  first  four  centuries,  with  the  schoolmen^s  prac- 
tical orasions  of  the  Augustinian  standard  which  thoy 
professed,  and  with  the  guarded  but  earnest  protests 
and  limitations  of  our  own  ethical  divines,  from  Hooker 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Bntier  and  Hampden. 
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On  flie  great  hope  of  mankind,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  ^  Hippolytus ''  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. It  had  a  Brahmanical,  rather  than  a  Christian 
or  Platonic  sound.  But  the  second  volume  of  **  Gott 
in  dor  Oeschichto  '*  seems  to  imply,  that,  if  the  author 
recoils  from  the  fleshly  resurrection  and  Judaic  mil- 
lennium of  Justin  Martyr,  he  still  shares  the  aspira- 
tion of'tlie  noblest  philosophers  elsewhere,  and  of  the 
firmer  believers  among  ourselves,  to  a  revival  of  con- 
scious and  individual  life,  in  such  a  form  of  immortal- 
ity as  may  consbt  with  union  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Eternal  Life-giver.  Bomarkable  in  tlie  same  volume 
is  the  generous  vindication  of  the  first  Buddhist  Sakya 
against  the  misunderstandings  which  fastened  on  him  • 
a  doctrine  of  atheism  and  of  annihilation.  The  pene- 
trating prescience  of  Neandor  seems  home  out  on  this 
point  by  genmno  texts  against  the  harsher  judgment 
of  recent  Sanscrit  scholars.  He  judged  as  a  philos- 
opher ;  and  they,  as  grammarians. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  say  on  what  subject  Baron 
Bunsen  is  not  at  home ;  but  none  is^handled  by  him 
witli  more  familiar  mastery  tlian  tliat  of  liturgies, 
ancient  and  modern.  He  has  endeavored  to  enlargo 
tlie  meagre  stores  of  the  Lutheran  Church  by  a  col- 
lection of  evangelical  songs  and  prayers.*  Rich  in* 
primitive  models,  yet  adapted  to  LuUieran  habits,  tliis 
collection  might  be  suggestive  to  any  Nonconformist 
congregations  which  desire  to  enrich  or  temper  their, 
devotions  by  the  aid  of  common  prayers.  Even  our 
own  Church,  though  not  likely  to  recast  her  ritual  in  a 
foreign  mould,  might  observe  with  profit  the  groator 
calmness  and  harmony  of  tlie  older  forms,  as  oomparod 
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with  the  amplificatioiui  which  she  has  in  some  cases 
adopted.  Oar  Litanj  is  hardly  equal  to  its  germ ;  nor 
do  our  ooUocts  exhaust  available  stores.  Yet  if  it  be 
one  greal  test  of  a  theology,  that  it  shall  bear  to  be 
prayed^  our  author  has  hardly  satisfied  it  Either  rer- 
erehce  or  deference  may  hare  prevented  him  from 
bringing  his  prayers  into  entire  harmony  with  his 
criticians ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  discrepance,  which  we 
should  oonstantly  diminish,  is  hkely  to  remain  between 
our  feeUngs'  and  our  logical  necessities.  It  is  not  the 
less  certain,  that  some  reconsideration  of  the  polom* 
ical  element  in  our  Liturgy,  as  of  tlie  harder  scliolasti- 
eism  in  our  theology,  would  be  the  natural  offspring 
of  any  age  of  research  in  which  Ohristianity  was  free ; 
and  if  this,  as  seems  but  too  probable,  is  to  be  much 
longer  denied  us,  the  consequence  must  be  a  lessening 
of  moral  strength  within  pur  pale,  and  an  accession  to 
influences  which  will  not  always  be  friendly.  But  to 
estrange  our  doctrinal  teaching  fit)m  the  convictions, 
and  our  luractical  administration  from  the  influence, 
of  a  Protestant  lai^,  are  parts  of  one  policy,  and  that 
not  always  a  blind  one.  Nor  is  doctrinal  narrowness  . 
of  view  without  practical  counterpart  in  the  rigidity 
which  excludes  the  breath  of  prayer  fit)m  our  churches 
ior  six  days  in  seven,  rather  than  permit  a  clergyman 
to  select  such  portions  as  devotion  suggests  and  aver- 
sge  strength  permits. 

It  did  not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  this  essay  to 
define  the  extent  of  its  illustrious  subject's  obligar 
tfams  (which  he  would  no  doubt  largely  acknowl- 
edge) to  contemporary  scholars,  such  as  Mr.  Birch 
or  others;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  touch  questions 
of  ethnology  and  politics  which  might  be  raised  by 
thoee  who  value  Germanism  so  fiur  as  it  is  human. 
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rathor  than  so  far  as  it  is  German.  Sdavonians 
might  notico  tho  scantj  acknowlodgmont  of  tlio  vast 
contributions  of  tlioir  race  to  tlio  iutoUoctual  wealth 
of  Qormany.*  Celtic  scholars  might  remark,  that 
triumph  in  a  discovery  which  has  yet  to  be  proyed, 
regarding  the  law  of  initial  mutations  in  their  lan- 
guage,  is  premature*!  Nor  would  thej  assent  to  our 
author^  ethical  description  of  their  race.  So,  when 
he  asks,  *^  How  long  shall  we  bear  this  fiction  of  an 
external  revelation  ?  '*  that  is,  of  one  violating  the 
heart  and  conscience,  instead  of  expressing  itself 
through  tliem :  or  when  he  says,  *^  All  this  is  delusion  . 
for  those  who  believe  it ;  but  what  is  it  in  tlie  mouths 
of  tliose  who  teach  it  ? ''  or  when  ho  exclaims,  *^  Oh  . 
the  fools!  who,  if  tliej  do  see  tho  imminent  perils 
of  this  age,  think  to  ward  them  off  by  narrow-minded 
persecution  I  '^  and  when  he  repeats,  <^  Is  it  not  time, 
in  truth,  to  withdraw  the  veil  from  our  misery ;  to 
tear  off  the  mask  from  hypocrisy,  and  destroy  that 
sham  which  is  undermining  all  real  ground  under  our 
feet ;  to  point  out  tlie  dangers  whiclk  surround,  naj^ 
tlireaten  already  to  ingulf  us  ?  ^'  —  there  will  be 
some  who  think  his  language  too  vehement  for  good  * 
tasto.  Otiiers  will  think  burning  words  needed  hj 
the  disease  of  our  time.  They  will  not  quarrel  on  • 
points  of  taste  with  a  man  who  in  our  darkest  per- 
plexity has  reared  again  tho  banner  of  truth,  and 
uttered  thoughts  which  give  courage  to  the  weak^ 
and  sight  to  the  blind.    If  Protestant  Europe  is  to 


*  One  might  nsk,  whethm*  the  experience  of  <mr  two  Utott  wmi 
Rget  our  looking  to  Oemmnj  for  enj  tmnelAiih  tyroiMith j  with  the  rights  of 
nellont?  or  hat  the  not  rather  earned  the  curpe  of  Meros? 

t  So  the  nuinted  ditoorenr  of  Professor  Zeute,  deriring  **  Ojmry  **  fttm 
an  Imaginary  word,  **  Comorogee,"  la  againa  the  teetimoigr  of  the  beai 
Qieek  geographen. 
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ewtpo  tlK)8e  shadows  of  the  twelfth  centoryy  which, 
irith  ominous  recurrenoe,  are  closing  round  us,  to 
Baron  Bunsen  wiU  belong  a  foremost  place  among  tho 
champions  of  light  and  right.  Any  points  disputable, 
or  paftially  erroneous,  which  maj  be  discovered  in 
his  muij  works,  are  as  dust  in  the  balance,  compared 
with  thA  mass  of  solid  learning,  and  the  eleyatmg 
influMice  of  a  noble  and  Christian  spirit..  Those  who 
have  assailed  his  doubtful  points  are  equally  opposed 
to  his  strong  ones.  Our  own  testimonj  is,  where  we 
haTe  been  best  able  to  follow  him,  we  hare  generally 
fbunicl  most  reason  to  agree  with  him ;  but  our  little 
siunrej  has.  not  traversed  his  vast  field,  nor  our  plum- 
sounded  his  depth. 


» wMi  f6h9  Uke  soond  of  tnunpet  bom, 
CofMcioQi  of  tlreiiftfa,  md  oonfideniljr  bold, 

Won  Mgn  tho  toot  of  •Loyolft  tho  leoni 
Whieh  ftom  tfaj  booki  wtwld  Moro  tboir  tturtiod  ML 

To  tboo  o«r  Eorth  dlidoood  hor  purple  mom,    . 
And  Timo  his  loof-lott  oontnriot  onroUod; 

Fir  BoaloM  UDToilod  tho  mjtUirj  of  thoir  toogiMf^ 

llyl^bBtnieouldftimothy  Ltttfaonaipoooh, 
Nor  raiti  tfaj  Tootoo  Tumft  o«r  British  pcldot 

BBl,ahl  Ml  dood  mj  oool  to  gioBt  rsooh, 
That  OMvlow  Eld*i  TOsUotorrtf  doflodi 

Aid  whm  Omso  iMm  itnago,  oor  hirsltafi  tooch, 
I  taw  bj  gMndno  looming  oist  Mido, 


TorfcithftomlhitthoodiOfOftdthoaklOoiK 
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SisrcB  the  Easay  on  Btmacn't "  Biblical  Ectoarcbot  **  wai  In  tjpe> 
two  more  parta  of  the  *<  Bible  for  the  People  "  hare  reached  Eng- 
land. One  includes  a  translation  of  ^aiah,  but  does  not  separate 
the  distinguishable  portions  in  the  manner  of  Ewald,  or  with  the 
freedom  which  the  translator's  criUcisms  would  justify.  The  other 
part  comprehends  numerous  dissertations  on  the  Pentateuch,  enter- 
ing lai^jr  on  questions  of  its  origin,  materials,  and  inteipretataon. 
There  seems  not  an  entire  consistency  of  detail  in  these  disserta- 
tions, and  in  the  views  doducible  from  the  author's  **  Egypt; *  bat 
the  same  spirit,  and  breadth  of  treatment,  penrade  both.  The 
analysis  of  the  Leritical  laws,  by  which  the  Mosaic  germs  are  dis- 
tinguished from  subsequent  accretions,  is  of  the  highest  interest 
The  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  are  somewhat  rattonalistically  handled, 
as  having  a  true  historical  basis,  but  as  explicable  by  natuml  phe- 
nomena, indigenous  to  Egypt  in  all  ages.  The  author's  tone  npon 
the  technical  definition  of  miracles,  as  distinct  from  great  marrels 
and  wonders,  has  acquired  a  firmer  freedom,  and  would  be  repre- 
sented by  some  among  ourselves  as  "painfiUly  scepticaL'*  But 
even  those  who  hesitate  to  follow  the  author  in  his  details  must  be 
•truck  by  the  brilliant  suggestiveness  of  his  researches,  whadi  tend 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  they  are  developed,  to  joatiQr  the 
presentiment  of  their  creating  a  new  epoch  in  the  icienoe  of  biblical 

m.  w. 
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ON- THE  STUDT  OF  THE  EVIDENCES 
OF  CHRISTUNITT. 

Bt  BADEN  p>WZLL,  U.A.,  7.B.a»  fta 

npHE  inyestigation  of  that  important  and  extensive 
JL  sobjedt  which  includes  what  have  beea  usually 
designated  as/'The  Evidences  of  Revelation/'  has 
preseriptively  occupied  a  considerable  space  in  the 
field  of  theological  litoraturOy  especially  as  cultivated 
in  En^and.  There  is  scarcely  one,  perhaps,  of  our 
nMNne  eminent  divines,  who  has  not,  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree,  distinguished  himself  in  this  department ; 
and  scarcely  an  aspirant  for  theological  distinction 
who  has  not  thought  it  one  of  the  surest  paths  to 
that  eminence,  combining  so  many  and  varied  motives 
of  ambition,  to  come  forward  as  a  champion  in  this 
arena.  At  the  present  day,  it  might  be  supposed  the 
diseossion  of  such  a  subject,  taken  up  as  it  has  been 
saccessively  in  all  its  conceivable  different  bearings, 
must  be  nearly  exhausted.  It  must,  however,  be 
b(Hme  in  mind  that,  unlike  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christiam^, — *^the  same  yesterday,  to^ay,  and  for^ 
ever,*'— these  external  accessaries  constitute  a  subject 
whidi  of  necessity  is  perpetually  taking  somewhat,  at 
least,  of  a  new  form  with  the  successive  phases  of 
opinion  and  knowledge.  And  it  thus  becomes  not  an 
womtkbetarf  nor  unimportant  objeot|  from  time  to 
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time,  to  review  the  condition  in  which  the  discussioii 
stands,  and  to  comment  on  the  peculiar  features  which 
at  any  particular  epoch  it  most  prominentlj  presents, 
as  indicative  of  strength  or  weakness,  —  of  the  ad- 
vance  and  security  of  tlie  cause, — if,  in  accordance 
with  the  real  progress  of  enlightenment,  its  advocates 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  rescind  what  bettor  informa- 
tion sliowed  defective,  and  to  substitute  views  in  ac- 
cordance with  higher  knowledge ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  inevitable  symptoms  of  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency, if  such  salutary  cautions  have  been  n^lected. 
To  offer  some  general  remarks  of  this  kind  on  the 
existing  state  of  these  discussions  will  be  the  object 
of  the  present  essay. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  question,  we  may,' 
however,  properly  premise  a  brief  reflection  on  the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  it  should  be  discussed* 
In  writings  on  these  subjects,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  too  often  find  indications  of  a  polemical  acrimonj 
on  questions  where  a  calm  discussion  of  arguments 
would  be  more  becoming,  as  well  as^  more  consistent 
with  the  proposed  object ;  the  too  frequent  assump- 
tion of  the  part  of  tlie  special  partisan  and  ingenioua 
advocate^  when  the  character  to  be  sustained  should 
be  rather  that  of  the  unbiased  jwlge  ;  too  much  of 
hasty  and  captious  objection  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  settled  and  inveterate  prejudice  on  the  other ;  too 
strong  a  tendency  not  fairly  to  appreciate,  or  even 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  the  broader  features  of  the  main 
question,  in  the  eagerness  to  single  out  particular 
salient  points  for  attack ;  too  ready  a  disposition  to 
triumph  in  lesser  details,  rather  than  steadily  to  grasp 
more  comprehensive  principles,  and  leave  minor  .dif&- 
culties  to  await  their  solution,  or  to  regard  this  or 
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that  particalar  argumont  as  if  tho  entire  credit  of  the 
cause  were  staked  upon  it. 

And  ify  on  the  one  side,  there  is  often  a  just  com- 
plaint, that  objections  are  urged  in  a  manner  and  tone 
oflfonsiTe  to  religious  feeling  and  conscientious  prepos- 
sessions, which  are,  at  least,  entitled  to  respectful  con- 
sideration :  so,  on  the  other,  there  is  too  often  evinced 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  which  many 
80  seriouslj  feel  in  admitting  the  alleged  evidences, 
and  which  many  habitual  believers  do  not  appreciate, 
perhaps  because  they  have  never  thou^t  or  inquired 
deeply  on  the  subject ;  or,  what  is  more,  have  bdieved 
it  wrong  and  impious  to  do  so. 

Any  appeal  to  argument  must  imply  perfect  free- 
dom of  conviction.  It  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to  put 
reasom  before  a  man,  and  yet  wish  to  compel  Yam  to 
adopt  them,  or  to  anathematize  him  if  he  find  them 
unoonvindng ;  to  repudiate  him  as  an  unbeliever,  be- 
cause he  is  careful  to  find  satisfactory  grounds  for  his 
belief;  or  to  denounce  him  as  a  sceptic,  because  he  is 
scrupulous  to  discriminate  the  truth ;  to  assert  tliat 
his  honest  doubts  evince  a  moral  obliquity ;  in  a  word, 
ihat  he  is  no  judge  of  his  own  mind ;  while  it  is  ob- 
Tiously  impli^  that  his  instructor  is  so ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  omniscient  and  infallible.  When  serious 
difficulties  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  on  any 
impcHTtant  subject,  and  a  writer  undertakes  the  task 
of  endeavoring  to  obviate  them,  it  is  but  a  fair  de* 
jBand,  that  if  the  reader  be  one  of  those  who  do  not 
fed  the  difficulties,  <Mr  do  not  need  or  appreciate  any 
fiirtber  argument  to  enlighten  or  support  bis  belief, 
be  should  not  cavil  at  the  introduction  of  topics  which 
may  be  valuable  to  others,  though  needless  or  distaste- 
fid  to  himseUl    Such  persons  are  in  no  way  called- 
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upon  to  enter  into  the  discussion ;  but  they  are  uxifair 
if  they  accuse  those  who  do  so  of  agitating  questions 
of  whose  existence  thejf  have  been  unconscious,  and 
of  unsettling  men's  minds  because  tlieir  aum  prepos* 
sessions  hare  been  long  settledi  and  tbej  do  not  per- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  others,  which  it  is  the  Yery 
aim  of  such  discussion  to  remore. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  various  parties  who  have  at  all 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  are  agreed 
in  admittiog  a  wide  distinction  between  the  influences 
of  feeling  and  those  of  reasoui  the  impressions  of 
conscience  and  the  deductions  of  intellect,  the  dio* 
tations  of  moral  and  religious  sense  and  the  condu* 
sions  from  evidence,  in  reference  especially  to  the. 
questions  agitated  as  to  the  grounds  of  belief  in 
divine  revelation.  Indeed,  when  we  take  into  ao- 
count  the  nature  of  the  objecU  considered,  the  distino- 
tion  is  manifest  and  undeniable ;  when  a  reference  is 
made  to  matters  of  external  fact  (insisted  on  as  such)^ 
it  is  obvious  that  reason  and  intellect  can  alone  be  the 
proper  judges  of  the  evidence  of  suoh  fiu^ts.  When^ 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  question  may  be  as  to  points  of 
moral  or  religious  doctrine,  it  is  equally  dear,  other' 
and  higher  grounds  of  judgment  and  conviction  must 
be  appealed  to.  ^ 

In  the  questions  now  under  consideration,  both 
dasses  of  arguments  are  usuaUy  involved.  It  is  the 
professed  principle  of  at  least  a  large  section  of  those 
who  discuss  the  subject,  that  the  question  is  materially 
connected  with  the  truth  and  evidence  of  certain  ex* 
tomal  alleged  historical  facts;  while,  again,  all  will 
admit  that  the  most  essential  and  vital  portion  of  the 
inquiry  refers  to  matters  of  a  higher,  of  a  more  inter* 
nal,  moral,  and  spiritual  kind. 
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But  while  flus  distincticm  is  clearly  implied,  and 
eren  professedlj  acknowledged,  bj  the  disputants,  it 
is  worthy  of  careful  remark,  how  extensiTely  it  is 
overlooked  and  kept  out  of  sight  in  practice ;  how 
commonly,  almost  uniyersally,  wo  find  writers  and 
readoners  taking  up  the  question,  even  with  much 
abili^  and  eloquence,  and  arguing  it  out  sometimes 
on  the  one,  sometimes  on  the  other  groimd,  forgetful 
of  their  own  professions,  and  in  a  way  often  qtiite 
inconsistent  with  them. 

Thus  we  continually  find  the  professed  adrocates  of 
an  external  rerelation  and  historical  evidence,  never- 
theless making  their  appeal  to  conscience  and  feeling, 
and  decrying  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  charging 
those  who  find  critical  objections  in  the  evidence  with 
apiritoal  blindness  and  moral  perversity ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  observe  the  professed  upholders  of 
fiuth  and  internal  conviction  as  the  only  sound  basis 
of  religion,  nevertheless  regarding  the  external  facts 
as  not  less  essential  truth  which  it.  would  be  profiEme 
to  question.  It  often  seems  to  be  rather  the  want  of 
dear  apprehension  in  the  first  instance  of  the  distinct 
kind  and  character  of  such  inquiries,  when  on  the  one 
ade  directed  to  the  abstract  question  of  evidence,  and 
when  on  the  other  pointing  to  the  practical  object  of 
addressing  the  moral  and  rolipous  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, which  causes  so  many  writers  on  these  subjects 
to  betray  an  inconsistency  between  thevr  professed 
purpose  and  their  nu)de  of  carrying  it  out.  They 
avow  matter-of-&ct  inquiry, — a  question  of  the  criti- 
cal evidence  for  alleged  events, — yet  they  pursue  it 
as  if  it  were  an  ai^peal  to  moral  sentiments ;  in  which 
it  would  be  a  virtue  to  assent,  and  a  crime  to 
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donj :  if  it  be  the  one,  it  should  not  be  proposed  as 
the  other. 

Thus  it  is  the  common  language  of  orthodox  writ^ 
ings  and  discourses^  to  advise  the  boIicTer,  when  ob- 
jections or  difficulties  arisCy  not  to  attempt  to  offi)r 
a  precise  answer  or  to  argue  tlie  point,  but  rather  to 
look  at  the  whole  subject  as  of  a  kind  wliich  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  critical  scrutinj,  and  be  regarded 
with  a  submission  of  judgment,  in  the  spirit  of  humil- 
ity and  fidth.  This  advice  may  be  very  just  in  refer- 
once  to  practical  impressions;  yet,  if  the  question 
be  one  (as  is  so  much  insbted  on)  of  external  fiicts,  • 
it  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tacit  sur- 
render of  the  claims  of  external  evidence  and  histori-  . . 
cal  reality.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to  investigate 
such  high  questions  rather  with  our  affections  than 
with  our  logic,  and  approach  them  ratlier  with  good 
dispositions  and  right  motives,  and  with  a  desire  to 
find  the  doctrine  true ;  and  tlius  shall  discover  the 
real  assurance  of  its  truth  in  obeying  it :  suggestions 
which,  however  good  in  a  martd  and  practical  senses 
are  surely  inapplicable  if  it  be  made  a  question  of 
facts. 

If  we  were  inquiring  into  historical  evidence  in  any 
other  case  (suppose,  e.  g.,  of  Csdsar's  landing  in  Brit-  • 
ain),  it  would  be  little  to  the  purpose  to  be  told  that 
we  must  look  at  the  case  through  our  desires,  rather 
than  our  reason ;  and  exercise  a  believing  disposition, 
rather  than  rashly  scrutinize  testimony  by  critical  cav- 
ils. Those  who  speak  thus  on  the  question  of  relig^ 
ious  belief,  in  fact  shift  the  basis  of  all  belief  from  the 
alleged  evidence  of  fiBu^ts  to  the  influence  of  an  intei^ 
nal  persuasion :  they  virtually  give  up  the  evidential 
proof  so  strongly  insisted  on,  and  confess  that  the 
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irbole  18,  after  aH,  a  mere  matter  of  feeling  and  sen- 
timent, just  as  much  as  those  to  whose  Tiews  they^ 
80  greatly  object  as  openly  avowing  the  rery  same 
thing. 

We  find  certain  forms  of  expression  commonly  ster- 
eotyped among  a  veiy  large  class  of  divines,  when- 
ever a  critical  difficulty  or  a  sceptical  exception  is 
luged,  which  are  very  significant  as  to  the  prevalent 
view  of  religious  evidence.  Their  reply  is  always  of 
this  tenor :  '^  These  are  not  subjects  on  which  you  can 
expect  demonstrative  evidence :  you  must  be  satined 
to  accept  such  general  proof  or  probability  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  question  allows.  You  must  not  inquire 
too  curiously  into  tliese  things :  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
have  a  general  moral  evidence  of  the  doctrines.  Exact 
critical  discussion  will  always  rake  up  difficulties ;  to 
whidi,  perhaps,  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  at  once 
given.  A  precise  sceptical  caviller  will  always  find 
new  olgections  as  soon  as  the  first  are  refuted.  It  is 
in  vain  to  seek  to  convince  reason,  imless  the  con- 
Mnence  and  tlie  will  be  first  well  disposed  to  accept  the 
truth.''  Such  is  the  constant  language  of  orthodox 
theologians.  What  is  it  but  a  mere  translation  into 
other  phraseology  of  the  very  assertions  of  the  scep- 
tkal  transcendentalist? 

Indeed,  with  many  who  take  up  these  questions, 
thqr  ftre  almost  avowedly  placed  on  the  ground  of 
practical  expediency  rather  than  of  abstract  truth. 
Good  and  earnest  men  become  alarmed  for  the  dcu^ 
geraus  consequences  they  think  likely  to  result  from 
certain  speculations  on  these  sulgects ;  and  thence,  in 
arguing  against  them,  are  led  to  assume  a  tone  of 
snperiori^,  as  the  guardians  of  virtue  and  censors 
of  rii^t,  rather  than  as  unpngudiced  inquirers  into 
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tho  matters  of  fact  oa  which,  nerertbelessy  they  pro- 
fesscdlj  make  the  case  rest.  And  thus  a  disposition 
has  been  encouraged  to  regard  anj  such  question  as 
one  of  right  or  wrongs  rather  than  one  of  truth  ot 
error;  to  treat  all  objections  as  profane;  and  to 
discard  exceptions  unanswered  as  shocking  and  im- 
moral. 

Ify  indeed,  the  discussion  were  carried  on  upon  the 
professed  ground  of  spiritual  impression  and  relig 
ious  feeling,  there  would  be  a  consistencj  in  such  a 
course ;  but,  when  evidential  arguments  are  avowedlj 
addressed  to  the  tn/e^c^,  it  is  especiallj  preposterous 
to  shift  the  ground,  and  charge  the  rejection  of  them 
on  moral  motives ;  while  those  who  impute  such  bad 
motives  fairly  expose  themselves  to  the  retort,  that 
tlieir  own  belief  maj  be  dictated  bj  other  considera- 
tions than  the  love  of  truth. 

Again :  in  such  inquiries  there  is  another  material 
distinction  very  commonly  lost  sight  of, — the  differ- 
ence between  discussing  the  truth  of  a  conclusion^ 
or  opinion,  and  the  mode  or  means  of  ftrriving  at  it;  or 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported.  Either  maj . 
clearly  be  impugned  or  upheld  witliout  implicating 
the  other.  We  may  have  tho  best  evidence,  but 
draw  a  wrong  conclusion  from  it;  or  we  may  supP^ 
port  an  incontestable  truth  by  very  fallacious  arga* 
meuts. 

The  present  discussion  Is  not  intended  to  be  of  a 
controversial  kind:  it  is  purely  contemplative  and 
theoretical.  It  is  rather  directed  to  a  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced survey  of  the  various  opinions  and  arguments 
adduced,  whatever  may  be  their  ulterior  tendency,  on 
these  important  questions;  and  to  the  attempt  to 
state,  analyxe,  and  estimate  ihemi  just  as  they  maj 
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teem  leally  condociye  to  the  high  otgect  professedljr 
in  Tiew. 

The  idea  of  a  posUive  external  divine  revelation  of 
some  kind  has  formed  the  tqtj  basis  of  all  hitherto 
receiy^  systems  of  Christian  belief.  The  Bomanist, 
indeed,  r^;ards  that  revelation  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
standing  oracle,  accessible  in  the  living  voice  of  the 
Church ;  which,  being  infUliblo,  of  course  sufficiently 
accredits  all  the  doctrines  it  announces,  and  consti- 
tutes them  divine.  A  more  modified  view  has  pre- 
vailed among  a  considerable  section  of  Anglican  theo- 
logians, who  ground  their  fiiith  on  the  same  principles 
of  Church  authority,  divested  of  its  divine 'and  infal- 
lible character.  Most  Protestants,  with  more  or  less 
diflbrence  of  moaning,  profess  to  regard  revelation  as 
once  for  all  announced,  long  since  finallj  closed,  per- 
manently recorded,  and  accessible  only  in  the  written 
divine  word  contained  in  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
discusdon  with  those  outside  the  pale  of  belief  has 
been  entirely  one  as  to  tlie  validity  of  those  external 
marks  and  attestations  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  fiict  of  such  communication  of  the  Divine.^ 
Will  was  held  to  be  substantiated.    . 

The  scope  and  character  of  tlie  various  discussions 
nised  on  '^tlie  evidences  of  religion^'  have  varied 
much  in  different  ages ;  following,  of  course,  botli  the 
view  adopted  of  revelation  itself,  the  nature  of  the 
dejections  which  for  the  time  seemed  most  prominent, 
or  most  necessary  to  be  combated,  and  stamped  with 
ihb  peculiar  intellectual  character  and  reasoning  tone 
of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  early  apologists  were  rather  defenders  of  the 
Christian  cause  generally ;  but,  when  they  entered  on 
evidential  topicsi  naturally  did  so  rather  m  accordance' 
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with  the  proralent  modes  of  thought,  than  with  what 
would  now  be  deemed  a  philosophic  iuvestigation  of 
alleged  foots  and  critical  appreciation  of  testimony  in 
support  of  them. 

In  subsequent  ages,  as  the  increasing  claims  of  in- 
follible  Church  authority  gained  ground,  to  discuss 
evidence  became  superfluous,  and  even  dangerous  and 
impious.  Accordingly,  of  Uiis  branch  of  theological 
literature  (unless  in  the  most  entire  subjection  to 
ecclesiastical  dictation)  the  Modi»yal  Church  pre- 
sented hardly  any  specimens. 

It  was  not  perhaps  till  the  fifteenth  century  that 
any  works,  bearing  the  character  of  what  are  now 
called  treatises  on  **  the  eTidencos,"  appeared ;  and 
tliese  were  probably  elicited  by  the  sceptical  spirit 
which  had  dready  begun  to  sliow  itself,  arising  out 
of  the  subtilties  of  the  schoolmen.* 

But  in  modem  times,  and  imder  Protestant  aus- 
pices, a  greater  disposition  to  follow  up  tliis  kind  of 
discussion  has  naturally  been  developed.  The  sterner 
genius  of  Protestantism  required  definition,  argument, 
and  proof,  where  the  Ancient  Church  had  boon  con- 
tent to  impress  by  the  claims  of  authority,  veneration, 
and  prescription,  and  tlius  loft  the  conception  of  truth 
to  take  the  form  of  a  mere  impression  of  devotional* 
feeling  or  exalted  imagination. 

Protestantism  sought  something  more  definite  and 
substantial ;  and  its  demands  wore  seconded  and  sup- 
ported, more  especially  by  the  spirit  of  metaphysical 
reasoning  which  so  widely  extended  itself  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  even  into  the  domains  of  theology; 


*  Bvmnl  meh  trtttiflM  art  MnmerAtod  and  dtiorilMd  by 
8m  aJka*!  Ut  or  EuQff  i.  p.  IM. 
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and  diyinesy  stirred  up  bjr  the  allegations  of  tiie  Deists^ 
aimed  at  formal  refutations  of  their  objections,  by 
drawing  out  the  idea  and  the  proofs  of  revelation 
into  systematic  propositions  supported  by  logical  argu- 
ment. In  tiiat  and  the  subsequent  period,  the  same 
general  style  of  argument  on  tiieso  topics  prevailed 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Cluristian  cause.  The 
appeal  was  mainly  to  the  miracles  of  the  Oospels ;  and 
here,  it  was  contended,  we  want  merely  the  same  tes- 
timony of  eyewitnesses  which  would  suffice  to  sub- 
stantiate any  ordinary  matter  of  fact.  Accordingly, 
the  narratives  were  to  be  traced  to  writers  at  the  time, 
who  were  either  tiiemselvos  eyewitnesses,  or  recorded 
the  tostimbny  of  those  who  were  so ;  and,  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  evidence  bobg  thus  established, 
everything  was  held  to  be  demonstrated.  If  any  ante- 
cedent question  was  nosed,  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Divine  Omnipotence  to  work  the  miracles,  and  to  the 
Divine  (Goodness  to  vouchsafe  the  revelation  and  con- 
firm it  by  such  proofs,  was  all  that  could  be  required 
to  silence  sceptical  cavils. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  consideration  of  the 
iniemal  evidence  derived  from  the. excellence  of  the 
doctrines  and  morality  of  the  gospel  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  discussion ;  but  it  formed  only  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  evidences  of  Oliristianity.  The  main 
and  essential  pohit  was  always  tiie  consideration  of 
external  fiicts,  and  the  attestations  of  testimony  offered 
in  support  of  them.  Assuming  Christianity  to  be 
essentially  connected  with  certain  outward  and  sen- 
nUe  events,  the  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  and 
established  was  the  historical  evidence  of  those  events, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  records  of  them.  If  this 
were  satis&otorily  made  out,  then  it  was  oonsidered 
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the  object  was  accomplished.  The  external  facts  sim- 
ply substantiated,  the  intrinsic  doctrines  and  declara- 
tions of  the  gospel  must  hj  necessary  consequence  be 
divine  truths. 

If  we  compare  the  general  ton0|  character,  and  pre- 
tensions of  those  works,  which,  in  our  sdiools  and 
colleges,  hare  been  regarded  as  tlie  standard  authori- 
ties on-  the  subject  of  the  '^  evidences,"  we  must  ac- 
knowledge a  great  change  in  the  taste  or  opinions  of 
the  times,  from  the  commencement  of  die  last  century 
to  the  present  day ;  wliich  has  led  the  student  to  turn 
from  the  erudite  folios  of  Jackson  and  Stillingflcet,  or 
the  more  condensed  arguments  of  Clarke  *^  On  the 
Attributes,"  Grotius  «« De  Yeritato,"  and  Leslie's 
^^  Method  with  the  Deists," — the  imivorsal  text-books 
of  a  past  generation,  —  to  the  writhigs  of  Lardnor 
and  Paley ;  tlio  latter  of  whom,  in  tlie  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  reigned  supreme,  the  acknowl- 
edged champion  of  revelation,  and  tiie  head  of  a 
school  to  which  numerous  others,  as  Campbell,  Wat- 
son, and  Douglas,  contributed  their  labors.  But,  more 
recently,  tlieso  authors  have  been  in  an  eminent  de 
gree  superseded  by  a  recurrence  to  the  once  compara- 
tively neglected  resources  furnished  by  Bisliop  Butler, 
of  so  much  less  formal,  technical,  and  positive  a  kind, 
yet  offering  wider  and  more  philosophical  views  of 
the  subject;  still,  however,  confessedly  not  supply* 
lug  altogotlier  that  comprehensive  discussion  whidi 
is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tone  and  character  of 
thought  and  existing  state  of  knowledge  m  our  own 
times. 

The  state  of  opinion  and  information  in  diflbrent 
ages  is  peculiarly  shown  m  the  tone  and  character  of 
those  discussions  which  have  continually  arisen  aflfoct- 
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ing  the  growids  of  religious  belief.     The  partieular 
spedea  of  difficulty  or  objection  in  the  reception  of 
ChristianitjTy  and  espedalljr  of  its  external  manifesta- 
tkms,  which  have  been  found  most  formidable,  have 
Taried  greatljr  in  different  ages  according  to  the  prer- 
alent  modes  of  thought  and  the  character  of  the  dom- 
inant philosophy.     Thus  the  difficulties  with  respect 
to  miraculous  eyidence  in  particular  will  necessarily 
be  Yerj  differently  viewed  in  different  stages  of  phil- 
osophical and  physical  information.    Difficulties  in  the 
idea  of  suspensions  of  natural  laws,  in  former  ages 
were  not  at  all  felt,  canvassed,  or  thought  of;  but,  in 
later  times,  they  have  assumed  a  much  deeper  impor- 
tance.   In  an  earlier  period  of  our  theological  literar 
tare,  the  critical  investigation  of  the  question  of  mira- 
des  was  a  point  scarcely  at  all  appreciated.    The  at- 
tacks of  the  Deists  of  the  seventeeutii  and  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  almost  wholly  directed  to 
other  points :  but  the  speculations  of  Woolston,  and, 
stall  more,  the  subsequent  influence  of  the  odobrated 
Essay  of  Hume,  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  divines  more  pointedly  to  the  precise  topic  of 
miraculous  evidence ;  and  to  these  causes  was  added 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  mirar 
des,  giving  rise  to  the  semi-sceptical  discussions  of 
lliddleton,  which  called  forth  a  more  exact  spirit  of 
examination  into  such  distinctions  as  were  needed  to 
preserve  the  miracles  of  the  Qospds  from  the  criti- 
cisms applied  to  those  of  the  Church.    This  distinc- 
tion, in  ikct,  involves  a  large  part  of  the  entire  ques- 
tkm ;  and,  towards  marking  it  out  effectually,  various 
precautionary  rules  and  principles  were  laid  down  by 
several  writers.     Thus  Bishop  Warburton  suggested 
wm  a  Griterimi  the  neeeaUp  of  the  mirades  to  the  ends 
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of  tho  dispensation!*  which  ho  concoivod  answered 
iho  demands  of  Middloton.  Bishop  Douglas  made 
ifc  the  testy  to  connect  miracles  with  inspiration  in 
those  who  wrought  them:  this,  he  thought|  would 
exclude  the  miracles  of  the  Church.f 

But  it  was  long  since  perceived  that  the  argument 
from  necessity  of  miracles  is,  at  best,  a  verj  hazardous 
one ;  since  it  implies  the  presumption  of  constituting 
ourselves  judges  of  such  necessity,  and  admits  the 
fair  objection,  When  were  miracles  more  needed  than 
at  the  present  daj  to  indicate  the  truth  amid  mani- 
fold error,  or  to  propagate  the  faith  7  And  again :  in 
the  other  case.  How  is  the  inspiration  to  be  ascertained 
apart  from  the  miracles  7  or,  if  it  be,  wliat  is  the  use 
of  the  miracles  7  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  external 
evidence  to  facts  is  made  tlie  professed  demand,  it 
follows  that  we  can  jovIj  recur  to  those  grounds  and 
rules  by  which  the  intellect  always  proceeds  in  the 
satisfactory  investigation  of  any  questions  of  fact  and 
evidence,  especially  those  of  physical  phenomena. 
By  an  adherence  to  those  great  principles  on  which 
all  knowledge  is  acquired;  by  a  reference  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  belief,  and  our  convictions  of  established 
order  and  analogy,  —  we  estimate  the  credibility  of 
alleged  events  and  the  value  of  tesUmony,  and  weigh 
them  more  carefully  in  proportion  as  the  matter  may 
appear  of  greater  moment  or  difficulty. 

In  appreciating  the  evidence  for  any  events  of  a 
striking  or  wonderAil  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  always  occurs  in  eliciting 
the  truth,  dependent  not  on  the  uncertainty  in  the 
transmission  of  testimony,  but,  even  in  cases  where 

•  IM?«Lii^U.i.  t  CdMoD,pp.StS,141. 
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>re  were  oonelyes  witnesses,  on  the  enormous  influ- 
mice  exerted  by  our  prepossesrions  previous  to  the 
eventy  and  bj  the  momentary  impressions  consequent 
upon  it.  We  look  at  all  events  through  tlie  medium 
of  our  prqudices ;  or,  even  where  we  maj  have  no 
prepossessions,  the  more  sudden  and  remarkable  any 
occurrence  majr  be,  the  more  unprepared  we  are  to 
judge  of  it  accurately  or  to  view  it  calmly.  Our  afler- 
representations,  especially  of  any  extraordinary  and 
striking  event,  are  always,  at  the  best,  mere  recollec- 
tions of  our  impressions,  of  ideas  dictated  by  our 
emotions  at  the  time,  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
which  the  suddenness  and  hurry  of  the  occurrence 
did  not  allow  us  time  to  reduce  to  reason,  or  to  correct 
by  the  sober  standard  of  experience  or  philosophy. 

Questions  of  iliis  kind  are  often  perplexed  for  want 
of  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought  and 
belief,  and  of  due  distinction  in  ideas  and  terms.  The 
proposition,  **  that  an  event  may  be  so  incredible,  in- 
trinsically, as  to  set  aside  any  degree  of  testimony,'' 
in  no  way  applies  to  or  affects  the  hme$ty  or  veracUy 
of  that  testimony,  or  the  reality  of  the  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
matter  of  sensible  fact  rimply.  It  merely  means  this : 
that,  from  the  nature  of  our  antecedent  convictions, 
the  probability  of  same  kind  of  mistake  or  deception 
somewhere^  though  wo  know  not  where^  is  greater  than 
the  probability  of  the  event  really  happening  in  the 
wag  and  from  the  caiues  assigned. 

This,  of  course,  turns  on  the  general  grounds  of  our 
antecedent  convictions.  The  question  agitated  is  not 
that  of  mere  testimony,  of  its  value,  or  of  its  fiulures. 
It  refers  to  those  anUcedenl  considerations  which  must 
govern  our  entire  view  of  the  subj^,  and  which,  being 
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dependeut  on  higher  laws  of  belief,  must  be  paramoant 
to  all  aUestation^  or  rather  belong  to  a  province  dis- 
tinct from  it.  What  is  alleged  is  a  case  of  the  supernat- 
ural ;  but  no  testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural : 
testimony  can  apply  only  to  apparent  sensible  facts ; 
testimony  can  only  prove  an  extraordinary  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomenon.  That  it  is 
due  to  supernatural  causes,  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  previous  belief  and  assumptions  of  the  parties. 

If,  at  the  present  day,  any  very  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  fact  were  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of 
an  unbiased,  educated,  well-informed  individual,  and 
supposing  all  suspicion  of  imposture  put  out  of  the 
question,  his  only  conclusion  would  be,  that  it  was 
something  he  was  unable  at  present  to  explain ;  and, 
if  at  all  versed  in  physical  studies,  he  would  not  for 
an  instant  doubt,  either  that  it  was  really  duo  to  some 
natural  cause,  or  that,  if  properly  recorded  and  ex- 
amined, it  would  at  some  future  time  receive  its  expla* 
nation  by  the  advance  of  discovery. 

It  is  thus  the  prevalent  conviction,  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  miracles  are  not  to  be  expected ;  and,  conse- 
quently, alleged  marvels  are  commonly  discredited. 

But,  as  exceptions  proving  the  rule,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  amid  the  general  scepticism,  instances 
sometimes  occur  of  particular  persons  and  parties, 
who,  on  peculiar  grounds,  firmly  believe  in  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  miracles  even  in  our  own  times.  But 
we  invariably  find  that  this  is  only  in  connection  with 
their  own  particular  tenets,  and  restricted  to  the  com- 
munion to  which  they  are  attached.  Such  manifesta- 
tions, of  course,  are  believed  to  have  a  religious  ob- 
ject; and  afibrd  to  the  votaries  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  their.belief,  or  are  regarded  as  among  the  hig^ 
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prirfleges  voachsafed  to  an  earnest  faith.  Yet  even 
aaoh  persons,  almost  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  utterly  dis- 
credit all  sach  wonders  alleged  as  occurring  within 
the  pale  of  any  religion  except  their  own ;  while  those 
of  other  communions  as  unhesitatingl/  reject  the  be* 
lief  in  theirs. 

To  take  a  single  instance :  we  may  refer  to  thct 
alleged  miraculous  ^  tongues  **  among  the  followers  of 
the  late  Mr.  Irving  some  jears  ago.  It  is  not|  and 
was  not,  a  question  of  records  or  Ustinumy^  or  fallibility 
of  minessesy  or  exaggerated  or  fabulous  narratives. 
At  the  time^  the  matter  was  doseljr  scrutinized,  and 
inquired  into ;  and  many  perfectly  unprejudiced,  and 
even  sceptical  persons,  thomsolros  witnessed  the  ef- 
fects, and  were  fully  convinced,  —  as,  indeed,  were 
most  candid  inquirers  at  the  time,  —  that,  after  all 
reasonable  or  possible  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
delusion  or  imposture,  beyond  all  question,  certain 
eztraardinarf  mantfesUUions  did  occur.  But  just  as 
little  as  the  mere  fact  could  be  disputed,  did  any  sober- 
minded  person,  except  those  immediatefy  interested^ 
or  inflsieneed  bjf  peculiar  views^  for  a  moment  believe 
those  eflfocts  to  be  miraculous.  Even  granting  that 
they  could  not  be  explained  by  any  known  form  of 
nervous  affection,  or  on  the  like  {diysiological  grounds ; 
still  that  they  were  in  some  way  to  be  ascribed  to 
natural  causes,  as  yet  perhaps  littie  understood,  was 
what  no  one  of  ordinarily  cultivated  mind  or  dispas- 
sionate judgment  ever  doubted. 

On  such  questions  we  can  only  hope  to  form  just 
and  legitimate  conclusions  from  an  extended  and  un- 
prcgudiced  study  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world.  The  entire  range  of  the  inductive 
philosopby  is  at  once  based  updii,  and  in  every  in- 
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stance  tends  to  confirm  bj  immense  accumulation  of 
eyidencCy  the  grand  truth  of  the  universal  order  and 
constancy  of  natural  causes  as  a  primary  law  of  belief; 
BO  strongly  entertained  and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every 
truly  inductive  inquireri  that  he  can  hardly  even  con- 
ceive  the  possibility  of  its  failure.  Yet  we  sometimes 
hear  language  of  a  different  kind.  Tliere  are  still 
some  who  dwell  on  the  idea  of  Spinoza,  and  contend 
that  it  is  idle  to  object  to  miracles  as  violations  of  nat- 
ural laws,  because  we  know  not  the  extent  of  nature ; 
that  all  inexplicable  phenomena  are,  in  fSoust,  miracles, 
or,  at  any  rate,  mysteries ;  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
miracles  in  nature,  and  on  all  sides  encoimter  phe- 
nomena which  bafQe  our  attempts  at  explanation,  and 
limit  the  powers  of  scientific  investigation, — phenom* 
ena  whoso  causes  or  nature  we  are  not,  and  prob- 
ably never  shall  bq,  able  to  explain. 

Suc^  are  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  positive  scientific  idea  of  tlie  power  of 
the  inductivo  philosophy,  or  the  order  of  nature.  The 
boundaries  of  nature  exist  only  where  our  present 
knowledge  places  them :  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow 
will  alter  and  enlarge  them.  The  inevitable  progress 
of  research  must,  within  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
unravel  all  that  seems  most  marvellous ;  and  what  is 
at  present  least  tmdorstood  will  become  as  iiuniliarly 
known  to  tlio  science  of  tlie  future,  as  those  points 
which  a  few  centuries  ago  wore  involved  in  equal 
obscurity,  but  are  now  tlioroughly  understood. 

None  of  those  or  the  like  instances  are  at  all  of  the 
same  kind,  or  have  any  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  idea  of  what  is  implied  by  the  term  *<  mirado ;  '* 
which  is  asserted  to  mean  something  at  variance  with 
nature  and  law.    There  is  not  the  slifl^test  analogy 
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betweon  an  unknown  or  inexplicablo  phenomenon 
and  a  Bapposed  suspension  of  a  known  law :  even  an 
exceptional  case  of  a  known  law  is  included  in  some 
larger  law.  Arbitrarj  interposition  is  whoUj  diflbrent 
in  kind :  no  argument  from  the  one  can  apjdjr  to  the 
other. 

The  enlarged  critical  and  inductiye  studj  of  the 
natural  world  cannot  but  tend  powerfully  to  evince 
the  inconceivableness  of  imagined  interruptions  of 
natural  order  or  supposed  suspensions  of  the  laws  of 
matteri  and  of  that  rast  series  of  dependent  causation 
wliich  constitutes  the  legitimate  field  for  the  inyesti- 
gation  of  sciencCi  whoso  constancy  is  the  solo  warrant 
for  its  generalisations!  while  it  forms  the  substantial 
basis  for  tlie  grand  coudtuuons  of  natural  tlioology. 
Such  would  be  tlie  grounds  on  wliich  our  convictions 
would  be  regulated  as  to  marvelhus  events  at  ttie 
present  dan;  ^^'^  ^^  t^jIqb  which  we  should  apply  to 
the  like  cases  narrated  in  ordinary  history. 

But  though,  perhaps,  the  more  general  admission, 
at  the  present  day,  of  critical  principles  in  the  study  of 
history,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  physical  knowl- 
edge, has  done  something  to  diifuse  among  the  better 
informed  class  more  enlightened  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, taken  abstractedly ;  yet  they  may  be  still  much 
at  a  loss  to  apfdy  such  principles  in  all  cases,  and 
readily  conceive  that  there  are  possible  instances  in 
.  which  large  exceptions  fMUt  he  made. 

The  above  remaiks  may  be  admitted  in  respect  to 
events  at  the  present  day  and  those  narrated  in  ordi^ 
nary  history;  but  it  will  be  said,  there  may  be  and 
there  are  cases  which  are  not  like  those  of  the  present 
times  mxt  of  ordinary  history. 

Thus,  if  we  attempt  any  uncompromising,  rigid 
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scrutiny  of  tho  Christian  miraclos  on  tho  same 
grounds  on  which  wo  should  uivostigato  anjr  ordinary 
narrative  of  tho  supomatural  or  marvollous,  we  are 
stopped  by  tho  admonition^  not  to  make  an  irreverent 
and  profane  intrusion  into  what  ought  to  be  held 
sacredi  and  exempt  from  such  unhaUowed  criticism 
of  human  reason. 

Yet  tho  champions  of  the  ^'evidences''  of  Christi- 
anity have  professedly  rested  the  discussion  of  the  mir- 
acles of  tho  New  Testament  on  the  ground  of  precise 
evidence  of  witnesses ;  insisting  .on  the  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel  records,  and  urging  tlie  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  truth  of  the  facts  on  the  strict  principles 
of  criticismi  as  they  would  bo  applied  to  any  other 
historical  luurrativo.  On  those  grounds,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  exempt  tlie  miraculous  parts  of  thoed 
narratives  from-  sudi  considerations  as  those  which 
must  be  resorted  to  in  regard  to  marvellous  or  sup- 
posed supernatural  events  in  general.  Yet  there 
seems  an  unwillingness  to  concede  the  propriety  of 
such  examinatioui  and  a  disposition  to  regard  this  as 
altogether  an  exceptional  case.  But,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  so  regardodi  it  must  be  rememberedi  its  strictly 
historical  character  is  forfoitodi  or  at  least  tampered 
with ;  and  those  who  would  shield  it  from  the  criti* 
cisms  to  which  history  and  fact  are  necessarily  amen- 
ablOi  cannot,  in  consistency,  be  offended  at  the  alter- 
native involved,  of  a  more  or  less  mythical  inter- 
pretation. 

In  history,  generally,  our  attention  is  often  called  to 
narratives  of  the  marvellous ;  and  there  is  a  sense  iu 
which  they  may  be  viewed  with  reference  to  its  gen- 
eral purport,  and  in  connection  with  those  influences 
on  human  nature  which  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
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many  erents.  Thus  it  has  beou  woll  remarked  hj 
Dean  MQinan :  **  Histoi^i  to  be  true,  must  eondeseend 
to  speak  the  hmguage  of  legend.  The  belief  of  the 
times  is  part  of  the  record  of  the  times ;  and,  though 
there  may  occur  what  may  baffle  its  more  calm  and 
searching  philosophy,  it  must  not  disdwi  tliat  which 
was  the  primal,  almost  unirersal,  motive  of  human 
life."* 

Yet,  in  a  more  general  point  of  view,  when  we  con- 
sider tlie  strict  office  of  the  critical  historian,  it  is 
obrious  that  such  cases  are  fiiir  subjects  of  analysis, 
conducted  with  the  view  of  asoertaming  their  real 
relation  to  nature  and  fact. 

From  the  general  maxim,  that  all  history  is  open  to 
criticism  as  to  its  grounds  of  evidence,  no  professed 
kisiafy  can  be  exempt,  without  forfeiting  its  historical 
character ;  and,  in  its  contents,  what  is  properly  his- 
torical, is,  on  the  same  grounds,  fairly  to  be  distin* 
guished  from  wliat  may  appear  to  be  introduced  on 
other  authority  and  with  other  objects.  Thus  the 
general  credit  of  an  historical  narrative  does  not  ex« 
dude  the  distinct  scrutiny  into  any  statements  of  a 
supernatural  kind  which  it  may  contain,  nor  super- 
sede the  careful  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  tcsti* 
mony  on  which  they  rest,  <—  the  directness  of  its  trans- 
misrion  from  eyewitnesses,  as  woll  as  the  possibility 
of  misconception  of  its  tenor,  or  of  our  not  being  in 
possessimi  of  all  the  circumstances  on  which  a  correct 
judgment  can  be  formed. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  propriety 
of  such  dispassionate  examination  is  too  litfle  appro- 
oUtedi  or  the  fltimess  of  weigUng  well  the  Improb- 
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abilities  on  one  side  against  possible  openings  to 
misappreliension  on  tlie  otlier. 

Tlio  nature  of  tlie  laws  of  all  human  boliof|  and 
the  broader  grounds  of  probability  and  erodibilitjr  of 
events,  have  bopn  too  little  investigated ;  and  the 
great  extent  to  which  all  testimony  must  be  modified 
by  antecedent  credibility  as  determined  by  such  gen« 
cral  laws,  too  little  conmionly  understood  to  be  readily 
applied  or  allowed. 

Formerly,  as  before  observed,  there  was  no  question 
as  to  general  credibility ;  but,  in  later  times,  the  most 
orthodox  seem  to  assume  that  iiiterposition  would  be 
generally  incredible,  yet  endeavor  to  lay  down  rules 
and  criteria  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  probable  in 
cases  of  great  emergency.  Miracles  were  formerly  the 
rule^  latterly  the  exception. 

'(he  arguments  of  Middloton  and  others  all  assume 
the  antecedent  incredibility  of  miracles  in  general,  in 
order  to  draw  more  precisely  tlie  distinction,  tliat,  in 
certain  cases  of  a  very  special  nature,  that  improba- 
bility may  be  removed,  as  in  tlie  case  of  autlienticat- 
ing  a  revelation.  Locke*  expressly  contends  that  it  is 
the  very  extraordinary  nature  of  such  an  emergenoj 
which  renders  an  extraordinary  interposition  requisito^ 
and  tlierefore  credible^ 

The  belief  in  divine  interposition  must  be  essentiall  j 
dependent  on  what  we  previously  admit  or  believe  with 
respect  to  the  divine  aUribtUes. 

It  was  formerly  argued,  that  every  Theist  must  ad- 
mit the  credibility  of  miracles ;  but  this,  it  is  now 
seen,  depends  on  tiie  naiure  and  degree  of  his  Theism, 
whidi  may  vary  through  many  shades  of  ophiion.    It 
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depends,  in  fact,  on  the  precise  vieir  taken  of  the 
diTine  attributes ;  such,  of  coarse,  as  is  attainable 
prior  to  our  admission  of  rcvohition,  or  we  ficdl  into 
an  argument  in  a  vidous  circle.  Tlie  older  writers 
on  natural  theologji  indeed,  have  professed  to  deduce 
Terjr  exact  conclusions  as  to 'the  dirine  perfections, 
especially  Oiiiii{jN)/efic«,<— conclusions  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  argument  already  referred  to,  ap- 
pear carried  beyond  those  limits  to  which  reason  or 
science  are  competent  to  lead  us ;  while,  in  fact,  all 
our  higher  and  more  precise  ideas  of  the  divine  per- 
fections are  really  derived  from  that  very  revelation 
whcee  evidence  is  the  point  in  question.  '  The  Divine 

1  Omnipotence  is  entirely  an  inference /rosi  ihe  language 
of  ike  Bible^  adopted  an  the  asswiy^tion  of  a  belief  in 
revelation.  That  ^  with  Gk>d  nothing  is  impossible,'' 
is  the  very  declaration  of  Scripture:  yet  on  this  the 
whole  belief  in  miracles  is  buQt ;  and  thus,  with  the 
many,  that  belief  is  wholly  the  resuUf  not  the  aniece" 
denif  of  faith. 

But  were  these  views  of  the  divine  attributes,  on 
the  other  hand,  ever  so  well  established,  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  Theistic  argument  requires  to  be 
applied  with  much  caution ;  since  most  of  those,  who 
have  adopted  such  theories  of  the  divine  perfections 
on  abstract  grounds,  have  made  them  the  basis  of  a 
precisely  opposite  belief;  rqectmg  miracles  altogether, 
on  the  plea,  that  our  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections 
'  must  directiy  discredit  the  notion  of  occasional  inter- 
positi<m ;  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  idea  of  Infinite 
Power  and  Wisdom  to  suppose  an  order  of  things  so 
imperfectiy  established,  tiiat  it  must  be  occasicmally 
interrupted  and  violated  when  the  necessify  of  the 
oon^^eUed,  as  the  emergency  of  a  revelation  was 
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imagined  to  do.  But  all  such  Theistic  leasomngs  are 
but  one-ndedy  and,  if  pushed  further^  must  lead  to  a 
denial  of  all  active  operation  of  the  Deitj  whaterer, 
as  inconsistent  with  uncliangeable,  infinite  perfection** 
Such  are  the  arguments  of  Theodore  Parker^f  who 
denies  miracles  because  '^everprhere  I  find  law  the 
constant  mode  of  operation  of  an  infinite  Ood; "  or 
that  of  Wegscheider,!  that  the  belief  in  mhrades  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  an  eternal  Ood  consists 
ent  with  himself^  &c. 

Palej's  grand  resource  is,  ^'  Once  beUeve  in  a  God, 
and  all  is  easy."  Now,  no  men  have  eyinced  a  more 
deep-seated  and  devout  belief  in  the  divine  perfections 
than  the  writers  just  named,  or  others  differing  from 
tliem  bjr  various  shades  of  opinion ;  as  the  late  J« 
Sterling,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman. 
Yet  these  writers  have  agreed  in  the  inference,  that 
the  entire  view  of  Theistic  principles,  in  their  highest 
spiritual  puritjr,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  concep- 
tion of  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  with  the 
idea  of  any  kind  of  external  manifestation  addressed 
to  the  senses,  as  overruling  the  higher,  and,  as  they 
conceive,  sole  worthy  and  fitting  convictions  of  moral 
sense  and  religious  intuition. 

We  here  speak  impartially  and  disinterestedly,  since 
we  are  fbr  from  agreeing  in  their  reasonings,  or  even 
their  first  principles;  but  we  think  it  deeply  incum- 
bent on  all,  who  would  fairly  reason  out  the  case  of 
miraculous  evidence  at  the  present  day,  to  give  a  fbll 
and  patient  discussion  to  this  entire  class  of  arguments 
which  now  command  so  many  adherents. 

« Sm UftOMl, Bttiipt UetfP.  186.    f  Theiiiii,&o.,p.sei,oonp.p.l1S. 
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In  adyanoing  from  the  argument  for  miracles  to 
the  argument  from  miracles,  it  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  considered  that  the  evidential  force 
of  miracles  (to  whatever  it  may  amount)  is  wholly 
Ttlaltint  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  parties  ad- 
dressed. 

Thus,  in  an  <<  evidential ''  pomt  of  view,  it  by  no  . 
means  foUows,  supposing  we  at  this  day  were  able 
to  exjdain  what  in  an  ignorant  age  was  regarded  as 
%  miracle,  that  therefore  that  event  was  not  equally 
erufefi/ia/  to  those  immediately  addressed.  Colum- 
bus's prediction  of  the  eclipse  to  the  native  island- 
ers was  as  true  an  argument  io  them  asif  the  event 
had  really  been  supematuraL 

It  is  a  consideration  adopted  by  some  eminent  di- 
vines, that,  in  the  very  language  of  tlie  Oospels,  the 
distinction  is  always  kept  up  between  mere  <<  won- 
ders" (ripara)  and  ^^ miracles"  or  ^< signs"  (afiiuia)\ 
that  is  to  say,  the  latter  were  occurrences  not  viewed 
as  mere  matters  of  wonder  or  astonishment,  but  re- 
garded as  mdications  of  other  truths,  specially  adapted 
to  convince  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  in 
their  existing  stage  of  enlightenment. 

Archbishop  Whately,  besides  dwelling  on  this  dis- 
tinction, argues  that  ^^the  apostles  would  not  only 
not  have  been  believed,  but  not  even  Ustened  to,' if 
they  had  not  first  roused  menu's  aiienium  by  working, 
as  we  are  told  they  did,  special  (remarkable)  mira- 
cles."*   (Actsxix.ll.) 

Some  have  gone  further,  and  have  considered  the 
application  of  miracles  as  little  more  than  is  expressed 
in  the  andent  proverb,  daiiAara  /M»/>o«f9  — which  is 
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supposed  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  rebuke,  ^  An 
evil  generation  seeketh  a  sign/'  Sec.*  (Matt.  xii.  88.) 

Schleiermacher  regards  the  miracles  as  only  rela- 
tively or  apparendy  such  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
age.  By  the  Jews,  we  know  such  manifostationsy  es- 
pecially the  power  of  healing,  were  held  to  consti- 
tute the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Messiah,  according 
to  the  prophecies  of  tlieir  Scriptures.  Signs  of  an 
improper  or  irrelevant  kind  were  refused ;  and  even 
those  which  were  granted  were  not  necessarily  nor 
universally  conclusive.  With  some  they  were  so ;  but 
with  the  many  the  case  was  different.  The  Phariseos 
set  down  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  tiie  power  of  evil 
spirits;  and  in  other  cases  no  conviction f  was  pro- 
duced, not  even  on  the  apostles.^  Even  moodemusy 
notwithstanding  his  logical  reasoning,  was  but  half 
convinced :  while  Jesus  hunsolf,  especially  to  his  dia- 
c|ples  in  private,  referred  to  his  works  as  only  seo- 
ondary  and  subsidiary  to  the  higher  evidence  of 
.his  character  and  doctrine ;  §  which  was  so  conspio- 
uous  and  convincing,  even  to  his  enemies,  as  to  draw 
fortli  the  admission,  *^  Never  man  spake  like  this 
man.'' 

The  later  Jews  adopted  the  strange  legend  of  the 
<<  Sepher  Toldeth  Yehsu  "  Q^  Book  of  the  Generation 
of  Jesus  "),  which  describes  his  miracles  substantially 
as  in  the  Gospels,  but  says  that  he  obtained  his  power 
by  hiding  himself  in  the  Temple,  and  possessing  him- 
self of  the  secret  inefiable  name,  by  virtue  of  which 
such  wonders  could  be  wrou{^t.|| 

•  Utter  and  Spirit,  hj  Ber.  J.  WflMm,  1863,  p.  SI. 
t  A«,«.^nJohiixl4«;  Yl.S-80.    liatt.xii.S9. 
•  I  Matt.  xyL  ».    Uke  zxir.  82-S6.  4  Jobn  xir.  12. 
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AH  moral  OTidonce  must  essentially  have  respect 
to  the  parties  to  be  oonyinced.  ^^  Signs "  might  be 
md^>fted  peculiarly  to  the  state  of  moral  or  intellect- 
nal  {NTogress  of  one  age,  or  one  class  of  persons,  and 
not  be  suited  to  that  of  others.  With  the  contem- 
poraries of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  it  was  not  a 
question  of  testimony  or  credibility :  it  was  not  the 
more  occurrence  of  what  they  all  regarded  as  a  su- 
pernatural event,  as  such,  but  the  particular  character 
to  be  assigned  to  it,  which  was  the  point  in  question. 
And  it  is  to  the  entire  difference  in  the  ideas,  prepos- 
session, modes,  and  grounds  of  belief  in  those  times, 
that  we  may  trace  the  reason  why  miracles,  which 
would  be  incredible  nmer,  were  not  so  in  the  age  and 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  stated  to 
have  occurred. 

The  force  and  function  of  all  moral  eyidence  is 
nullified  and  destroyed,  if  we  seek  to  apply  that  kind 
of  argument  which  does  not  find  a  response  in  the 
previous  views  or  impressions  of  the  individual  ad- 
dressed. All  evidential  reasoning  is  essentially  an 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  mind  and  thought  of 
tbe  parties  addressed,  or  it  fails  in  its  object.  .An 
evidential  appeal,  which  in  a  long-past  age  was  con- 
Tindng  as  inade  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in  that  age, 
might  have  not  only  no  effect,  but  even  an  injurious 
tendenqr,  if  urged  in  the  present,  and  referring  to 
what  is  at  variance  with  existing  scientific  concep- 
ikms ;  just  as  the  arguments  of  the  present  age  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  a  former. 

■MiMrtur  ft  3mm  flMte  mub  nenlmnt,  ted  q«lft  ito  m  pemuutorl  noo  tnnt 

Sm  to  anflo  (Origen  eont  Calt^  I.  Mt  II.  9\  m  JTnlbui  did  tboM  of  St 
PMd  to  Mptrtor  kaowMfe  of  mltun  (Ap.  Q^r.^  111.  100).  The  feMrml 
dMViiormiffleltBOtMbyTtrtaniMs^£.l^   Soo  afio  Dofto  Ljall, 
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In  his  earlier  views  of  miradesy  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  ^ 
maintained  (agreeing  therein  with  Paulus  and  Bosen- 
mtiller)  that  most  of  the  Christian  miracles  could  onlj 
be  evidential  ai  (lie  time  thej  were  wrought,  and  are 
not  so  at  present ;  a  view  in  which  a  religious  writer 
of  a  very  different  school,  Athanase  Coquerelyf  seems 
to  concur,  alleging  that  they  can  avail  only  in  found- 
ing a  faith,  not  in  preserving  it. 

This  was  also  tiie  argument  of  several  of  the  re- 
formers ;  as  Luther,  Huss,  and  others  f  have  reason- 
ably contemplated  the  miracles  as  a  part  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  tlie  first  outward  manifestation  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity :  like  all  other  portions  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  specially  adapted  to  the  age  and 
the  condition  of  those  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
addressed;  but  restricted  apparently  to  those  ages, 
and,  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  same  form  continued  to 
subsequent  times,  when  the  application  of  them  would 
be  inappropriate. 

*  The  force  of  the  appeal  to  miracles  must  ever  be 
essentially  dependent  on  the  preconceptions  of  the 
parties  addressed.  Yet,  even  in  an  age  or  among  a 
people  entertaining  an  indiscriminate  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  the  allegation  of  particular  miracles  as 
evidential  may  be  altogether  vain :  the  very  extent  of 
their  belief  may  render  it  ine£fbctive  in  furnishing 
proofs  to  authenticate  the  communications  of  any 
teacher  as  a  divine  message.  The  constant  belief  in 
the  miraculous  may  neutralize  all  evidential  distinc- 
tions which  it  may  be  attempted  to  deduce.  Of  this 
we  have  a  striking  instance  on  record,  in  the  labors 

•  EtMT  OQ  Mlmolet,  &o^  p.  lOT. 

t  OhrUtUiUtj.  lw^TiMa*t  timmlatloo,  lMr»  p.  SM. 

i  8m  SMkMtef  ••  Hilt  LattMr,  III.  m? 
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of  the  misBionaiy,  flonrj  Martyiiy  among  the  Persian 
MahometanB.  They  belieTed  readily  all  that  he  told 
ihem  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  but  directly  paralleled 
ihem  by  wonders  of  their  own.  They  were  proof 
against  any  argument  from  the  resurrectioni  because 
they  hold  that  their  own  sheiks  had  the  power  of 
ralsiug  the  dead. 

It  is  also  stated,  that  the  later  Jewish  Babbisi  on 
the  same  {dea  tliat  miracles  were  believed  to  be 
wrought  by  so  many  teachers  of  the  most  different 
doctrines,  denied  their  evidential  force  altogether.* 

By  those  who  take  a  more  enlarged  survey  of  the 
sulgect,  it  cannot  fiul  to  be  remarked  how  different 
has  been  the  spirit  in  which  miracles  were  con- 
templated, as  tliey  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  from  that  in  which 
they  have  been  regarded  in  modem  times ;  and  this 
espedally  in  respect  to  that  particular  view  which 
lias  so  intimately  connected  them  with  precise  *^  evi- 
dential arguments,*'  and  by  a  school  of  writers,  of 
whom  Paley  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  and  who 
regard  them  as  the  sole  external  proof  and  certificate 
of  a  divine  revelation. 

But,  at  the  present  day,  this  ^  evidential  ^  view  of 
miracles  as  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal,  external 
sittestation  to  the  claims  of  a  divine  revelation,  is 
a  species  of  reasoning  which  appears  to  have  lost 
ipround  even  among  the  most  earnest  advocates  of 
Christianity.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Paley 
took  too  exclusive  a  view  in  asserting  that  we  cannot 
conceive  a  revelation  substantiated  in  any  other  way ; 
and  it  has  been  even  more  durectiy  asserted  by  some 


•  For  MM  ImHnen  of  tUi  dait  of  o^Mtiom,  im  Datn  Igrall't  Pto^ 
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zealous  supporters  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  the 
external  evidences  are  altogether  inappropriate  and 
worthless. 

Thusi  by  a  school  of  writers  of  the  most  highly 
orthodox  protcnsionsi  it  is  elaborately  argued  to  the 
effect  that  rcTolation  ought  to  bo  boliovedi  though 
destitute  of  strict  evideucoi  eitlior  internal  or  oxter- 
naly  and  though  wo  neither  soo  it  nor  know  it.*  And 
again:  ^^  Wo  must  be  as  sure  that  tlie  bishop  is  Christ's 
appointed  representatiTe,  as  if  we  actually  saw  him 
work  miracles  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  did."  f 
Another  writer  of  tlie  same  school  exclaims^  ^*As  if 
evidence  to  the  word  of  God  were  a  thing  to  be  tol- 
erated by  a  Christiaui  except  as  an  additional  con- 
demnation for  tliose  who  rqjcct  it,  or  as  a  sort  of 
exorcise  and  indulgence  for  a  Christian  understand- 
ing ! ''  I  ThuS|  while  the  highest  section  of  Anglican 
orthodoxy  does  not  hesitate  openly  to  disavow  the  old 
evidential  argument,  referring  everytliing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Churchy  the  more  moderate  virtually 
discredit  it  by  a  general  tono  of  vacillation  between 
the  autogonistic  claims  of  reason  and  faitlii  —  intui- 
tion and  evidence ;  while  the  extreme  ^^  evangelical '' 
school,  strongly  asserting  tlie  literal  truth  of  tho  Bible, 
seeks  its  evidence  wholly  in  spiritual  impressions,  re- 
garding all  exercise  of  the  reason  as  partaking  in  the 
nature  of  sin.  But,  even  among  less  prejudiced  think- 
ers,  we  find  indications  of  similar  views.§  Thus  a  very 
able  critic,  writing  in  express  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause,  speaks  of  that  ^^  accumulation  of  historical  testi- 
monies''  ^^  which  the  last  age  erroneously  denominated 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.'*     And  the  poet  Cole- 

•  8MTnoteibrfh«Tim68,Mb.lnacT.pp.86-100.  t  Tnel  No.  z.  ^  4. 
tBritUliGrltio,llo.slTlU.p.SOi.  i  Sdin.  B«Ttow»  No.  oslL 
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ridge, — than  whom  no  writer  has  been  more  earnest 
in  ui^olding  and  defending  Christianity,  eren  in  its 
most  orthodox  form, — in  speaking  of  its  external  at- 
testatious,  impatiently  exclaims,  **  Eridences  of  Chris- 
tianitjr  I  I  am  weary  of  the  word.  Make  a  man  feel 
the  want  of  it,  .  .  .  and  joa  may  safely  trust  it  to 
its  own  eridence/'* 

But  still  further :  Paley's  well-4cnown  conclusion  to 
the  fifth  book  of  his  *^  Moral  Philosophy,''  pronounced 
^^<N^by  Dr.  Parr  to  be  the  finest  prose  passage  in  Eng^tish 
^^'^  literature ;  more  especially  his  final  summing-up  of 
the  evidential  argument  in  the  words,  ^  He  alone  dis- 
eoTers,  who  proves ;  and  no  man  can  prove  this  point 
[a  future  retribution],  but  the  teacher  who  testifies 
by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  Ood,"  — 
calls  forth  from  Coleridge  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  entire  principle,  as  being  at  variance  with  that 
moral  election  which  he  would  make  the  essential 
basis  of  religious  belief;!  to  which  he  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  ^The  cordial  admiration  with  which  I 
peruse  the  preceding  passage  as  a  masterpiece  of  com- 
position, would,  could  I  convey  it,  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  vital  importance  I  attach  to  the  convictions 
iriiich  impelled  me  to  animadvert  on  the  same  poa- 
aage  as  doctrine."^ 

Some  of  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of  miracles 
have  been  foremost  to  disclaim  the  notion  of  their 
being  the  sole  eertifiaUe  of  divine  communication,  and 
have  maintained  that  the  true  force  of  the  Christian 
evidences  lies  in  the  uman  and  cambifuUum  of  the 
external  testimony  of  mirades  with  the  internal  ex- 
ceUenoe  of  the  doctrine ;  thus,  in  fietct,  practically 


#  Alii t»IiiU<tifli,t.y. tit.        ti^p*«Ta   ^.^X^^H^^i^ 
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making  ike  laUer  the  real  test  of  the  admissQnlUif  of 
the  former. 

llie  necessity  for  such  a  combination  of  the  eridence 
of  miracles  with  the  test  of  the  doctrine  inculcated,  is 
acknowledged  in  the  Bible,  both  imder  the  old  and 
the  neif  dispensations.  We  read  of  iSedse  prophets 
who  might  predict  signs  and  wonders,  which  might 
come  to  pass ;  but  this  was  to  be  of  no  avail  if  they 
led  their  hearers  "  after  other  gods/'  • 

In  like  manner,  <^  if  an  angel  from  hearen,''  preached 
any  otlicr  gospel  to  the  Oalatians,  they  were  to  reject 
it ;  t  and,  even  according  to  Christ's  own  admonitions, 
falte  Christs  and  false  prophets  should  show  signs  and 
wonders,  such  as  might  ^*  decoiTO,  if  possible,  the  yery 
elect."  t 

According  to  this  riew,  the  main  ground  of  the 
admissibility  of  external  attestations  is  the  worthiness 
of  their  object^  —  the  doctrine :  its  unworthiness  will 
discredit  even  .the  most  distinctly  alleged  apparent 
miracles;  and  such  worthiness  or  unworthiness  ap- 
peals solely  to  our  moral  judgment. 

No  man  has  dwelt  more  forcibly  on  miraculous 
evidence  than  Archbishop  Whately ;  yet,  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  Christ  as  conspiring  with  the  ex- 
ternal attestations  of  his  mission,  he  strongly  remarks 
(spaaking  of  some  who  would  ascribe  to  Christ  aa 
unworthy  doctrine,  an  equivocal  mode  of  teaching) , 
<^  If  I  could  believe  Jesus  to  have  been  guil^  of  sudi 
subterfuges,  ...  I  not  only  could  not  acknowledge 
him  as  sent  from  Gk>d,  but  should  reject  him  with  the 
deepest  moral  indignation.''  § 

Dean  Lyall  enters  largely  into  tliis  important  quali:- 

•  DratzULl.  tGftLI.8.  |  Matt zslT. Si. 

i  Kingdom  of  Chrii^EMaj  Li  U.    > 
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fieation  in  his  defence  of  the  miraculous  argument ; 
^>pl7ing  it  in  the  most  unres^red  manner  to  the 
ecclesiastical  mirades,*  which  he  rejects  at  once  as 
haTing  no  connection  with  doctrine.  We  hare  also 
on  record  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson:  ^^Why,  sir, 
HumCi  taking  the  proposition  simply,  is  right;  but 
the  Christian  revelation  is  not  proTed  by  miracles 
alone,  but  as  connected  with  prophecies  and  with 
the  doctrines  in  confirmation  of  which  miracles  were 

wrought**! 

Hub  has,  indeed,  been  the  common  argument  of 
the  most  approved  divines :  it  is  that  long  ago  urged 
hy  Dr.  S.  Clarke^  u^d  recently  supported  by  Dean 
Ihench.^  Yet  what  is  it  but  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  an  appeal,  superior  to  that  of  all  miracles, 
to  our  own  moral  tribunal,-— to  the  principle,  that 
^  the  human  mind  is  competent  to  sit  in  moral  and 
qMritual  tribunal  on  a  professed  revelation?''  —  in 
Tirtue  of  which.  Prof.  F.  Newman,  as  well  as  many 
other  inquirers,  have  come  to  so  very  opposite  a  con- 
duaon. 

Again,  it  has  been  strongly  urged  by  the  last^amed-- 
writer,  if  miracles  are  made  the  sole  criterion,  then 
amid  the  various  di£Bculties  attending  the  scrutiny  of 
evidence  and  the  detection  of  imposture,  an  advantage 
is  dearly  given  to  the  shrewd  sceptic  over  the  simple- 
minded  and  weltdispoeed  disciple,  utterly  fi^tal  to  the 
puri^offSAith.|i 

Tto  view  of  miraculous  evidence  which  allows  it 
to  be  taken  only  in  connection  with,  and,  in  &ct,  in 
inbaervieni7  to,  the  moral  and  internal  proof  derived 

iMtoMt  «r  Hiuml  Mid  Btmtod  BeUgkn,  ^  mR.  t 
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from  fbe  character  of  the  doctrine,  has  been  pushed 
to  a  greater  extent  by  the  writer  last  named;  who 
asksy  What  is  the  ralue  of  ^  faith  at  second-hand?" 
Ought  any  external  testimony  to  overrule  internal 
conviction  T  Ought  any  moral  truth  to  be  received  in 
mere  obedience  to  a  miracle  ot sense?*  and  observes, 
that  a  miracle  can  only  address  itself  to  our  external 
senses,  and  that  internal  and  moral  impressions  must 
bo  deemed  of  a  kind  paramount  to  external  and  sen- 
sible. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  this  internal  sense  may  be 
delusive,  not  less  so,  it  is  replied,  may  the  external 
senses  deceive  us  as  to  the  world  of  sense  and  exter- 
nal evidence.  The  same  author,  however,  expressly 
allows,  that  the  claims  of  <^  the  historical "  and  ^  the 
spiritual,"  the  proofs  addressed  to  ^  reason "  and  to 
the  »*^  internal  sense,"  may  each  bo  properly  enter- 
tained in  their  respective  provinces:  tfie  danger  lies 
in  ^nfounding  them,  or  mistaking  the  one  for  the 
other. 

Even  in  the  estimation  of  external  evidence,  every- 
thing depends  on  our  preliminary  moral  convictions, 
and  upon  deciding,  in  the  first  instance,  whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  are  '^  to  abandon  moral  conviction 
at  the  bidding  of  a  miracle,"  or,  on  the  other,  to  make 
conformity  with  moral  principles  the  sole  test  both  of 
the  evidences  and  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

In  point  of  fSeu^t,  he  contends  that  the  main  actual 
appeal  of  the  apostles,  especially  of  St  Paul,  was  not 
to  outward  testimony  or  logical  argument,  but  to 
spiritual  assurances;  that,  even  when  St.  Paul  does 
enter  on  a  sort  of  evidential  discussion,  his  reasoning 

is  very  unlike  what  a  Paley  would  have  exacted  ; 

*  .  ..-■-., 
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that  aU  real  evidonce  is  of  tho  spirit,  which  alone 
can  judge  of  spiritual  things ;  that  the  apostles  did 
not  go  about  proclaiming  an  infallible  booky  t>ut  the 
oonvert  was  to  be  convinced  by  his  own  internal  judg- 
ment, not  called  on  to  resign  it  to  a  STstomatized  and 
dogmatic  creed.  And,  altogether,  the  reasoning  of  tho . 
apostles  (wherever  they  enter  upon  the  department  of 
reasoning)  was  not  according  to  our  logic,  but  only  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  and  philosophjr  of  the^ 
age. 

Thus,  in  this  fundamental  assumption  of  internal 
evidence,  some  of  the  most  orthodox  writers  are,  in 
fact,  in  dose  agreement  with  those  nominally  of  a  very 
opposite  school. 

It  was  tlie  argument  of  Doderlein,  that  ^^  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  the  miracles,  but 
we  must  ftr$t  be  convinced  of  the  doctrine  by  its  in- 
ternal evidence.'^ 

De  Wette  and  others,  of  the  rationalists,  expressly 
contend,  that  the  real  evidence  of  tlie  divinity  of  any 
doctrine  can  only  be  its  accordance  with  the  dicta- 
tions of  this  moral  sense ;  and  this,  Wegscheider  fur^- 
tfaer  insists,  was,  in  &ct,  the  actual  appeal  of  Christ  in 
his  teaching.* 

In  a  word,  on  this  view  it  would  follow,  that 
all  external  attestation  would  seem  superfluous  if  it 
ecmcur  with,  or  to  be  rejected  if  it  oppose,  these 
moral  convictions.t    Thus  a  considerable  school  have 


•  **  JmoM  Ipte  doetriiMm  miam  tmdldit  dirliMiii  m»%  ptofettiis  est,  qnaii- 
t«B  €Mnk  ems  IihIoIm  ab  hocnlna  rers  relickMo  proboqne  b«iie  eo|JMtol 
polwt  Atqnt  dUadiMri.**  —  Wamheidflr,  Ai  Ml  Til.  17. 

**  Nvllft  «Hii  ratio  et  ▼!»  «m  [doetrinMj  exaroinaiMli  datar  qvam  nt  flla- 
f«ai  plaoHA  eam  lit  qa«  rki  naiarall  reet«  rationit  de  D«o  ejuMiit  toIhd-* 
t«lt  ipai  famotaeriiit  dlllMntar  eonponat  et  ad  normam  tine  onmi  •apersftl- 

Monniliiet**— W«gMlieid«.£fCif.  UmL  OH^/Wti  ll,p.U. 
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been  disposed  to  look  to  the  intrinsic  eyidence  onfy^ 
and  to  accept  the  declarations  of  the  gospel  soteli^  on 
flie  ground  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  accord' 
once  with  our  best  and  highest  moral  and  religious 
convictions ;  a  view  which  would  approach  very  nearljr 
to  rejecting  its  peculiarities  altogether. 

Thus  considerations  of  a  very  different  nature  are 
now  introduced  from  those  formerly  entertained,  and 
of  a  kind  which  a£foct  the  entire  primary  conception 
of  '^  a  revelation  "  and  its  authority,  and  not  merely 
any  alleged  external  attestation  of  its  truth.  Thus 
any  discussion  of  the  ^  evidences  **  at  the  present  day 
must  have  a  reference  equally  to  the  influence  of  the 
various  systems,  whether  of  ancient  precedent  or  of 
modem  illumination,  which  so  widely  and  powerfully 
affect  the  state  of  opmion  or  belief. 

In  whatever  light  we  regard  the  ^^  evidences  *'  of 
religion,  to  be  of  any  effect,  whetlier  external  or 
internal,  they  must  always  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  peculiar  capacitt/  and  apprehension  of  the  party 
addressed.  Points  wliich  may  be  seen  to  involve  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  more  profound  inquirers  are 
often  such  as  do  not  occasion  the  least  perpleiuty  to 
ordinary  minds,  but  are  allowed  to  pass  without  hesi- 
tation. To  tliem,  all  difficulties  are  smoothed  down ; 
all  objections  (if  for  a  moment  raised)  are  at  once 
answered  by  a  few  plausible,  commonplace  generali- 
ties, which,  to  their  minds,  are  invested  with  the 
force  of  axiomatic  truths,  and  to  question  which  they 
would  regard  as  at  once  idle  and  impious. 

On  the  other  hand,  exceptions  held  forth  as  fiettal 
by  the  shallow  caviller  are  seen  by  the  more  deeply 
reflectmg  in  all  their  actual  littleness  and  fallacy. 
But  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  at  the  present  day, 
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espedally  those  who  at  least  profess  a  disposition  for 
pursuing  the  serious  discussion  of  such  momentous 
subjects,  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  that  such 
▼iewB  cf  it  should  bo  suggested  as  may  be  really 
suitable  to  better-informed  minds,  and  may  meet  the 
increasmg  demands  of  an  age  pretending,  at  least,  to 
greater  enlightenment 

Those  who  have  reflected  most  deeply  on  the  nar 
ture  of  the  argument  from  external  evidence  will 
admit,  that  it  would  naturally  possess  very  different  de- 
grees of  force  as  addressed  to  different  ages ;  and,  in 
a  pmod  of  advanced  physical  knowledge,  the  refer* 
ence  to  what  was  believed  in  past  times,  if  at  vari- 
ance with  principles  now  acknowledged,  could  afford 
little  ground  of  appeal ;  in  fact,  would  damage  the 
argument  rather  than  assist  it. 

Even  some  of  the  older  writers  assign  a  much  lower 
place  to  the  evidence  of  miracles;  contrasting  it  with 
the  conviction  of  real  faUh^  as  being  merely  a  prepara- 
tory step  to  it.  Thus  an  old  divine  observes,  ^^  Ad- 
ducuntur  primum  ratione  exteri  ad  fidem,  et  quasi 
prssparantur ;  •  •  •  •  signis  ergo  et  miraculis  via  fidci 
per  sensus  et  rationem  stemitur/'  * 

And  here  it  should  be  especially  noticed,  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  ideas  of  his  age,  that  this  writer  classes 
the  sensible  evidence  of  miracles  along  with  the  con- 
Tictions  of  reofon,— the  very  opposite  to  the  view 
which  would  now  be  adopted,  indicative  of  the  differ- 
6noe  in  physical  conceptions,  which  connects  miracles 
nther  with  fidth  as  they  are  seen  to  be  inconceivable 
to  reason. 

These  prevalent  tendencies  in  the  opinions  of  the 
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age  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
increasing  admission  of  those  broader  riews  of  phys- 
ical truth  and  universal  order  in  nature  which  have 
been  followed  out  to  higher  contemplations^  and  point 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  an  overruling  and  all-per- 
vading Supreme  Intelligence. 

In  advancing  bejond  these  conclusions  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  revelation,  we  must  recognize  both  the  due 
claims  of  science  to  decide  on  points  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  world  of  maUer^  and  the  independence  of 
such  considerations  which  characterizes  the  disclosure 
of  spiritual  truth,  as  such. 

All  reason  and  science  conspire  to  the  confossioni 
that,  beyond  the  domwi  of  physical  causation  and  the 
possible  conceptions  of  intellect  or  knowle^e^  there 
lies  open  the  boundless  region  of  spiritual  things, 
which  is  the  sole  dominion  oi  faith;  and  while  in- 
tellect and  philosophy  are  compelled  to  disown  the 
recognition  of  anything  in  the  world  of  matter  at  va- 
riance with  the  first  principle  of  the  laws  of  matter, — 
the  universal  order  and  indissoluble  unity  of  physical 
causes, — they  are  the  more  ready  to  admit  the  higher 
claims  of  divine  mysteries  in  the  invisible  and  spirit- 
ual world.  Advancing  knowledge,  while  it  asserts  the 
dominion  of  science  in  physical  things,  confirms  that 
of  faith  in  spiritual :  we  thus  neither  impugn  the 
generalizations  of  philosophy,  nor  allow  them  to  in- 
vade the  dominion  of  faith,  and  admit  that  what  is 
not  a  subject  for  a  problem  may  hold  its  place  in  a 
creed. 

In  an  evidential  point  of  view,  it  has  been  admitted 
by  some  of  the  most  candid  divines,  that  the  appeal 
to  miracles,  however  important  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  gospel,  has  become  less  material  in  later  times ; 
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and  others  haTO  otoii  expresslj  pointed  to  this  as  the 
reason  why  thej  have  been  withdrawn :  whilst,  at  the 
present  day,  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  evangelical 
fSaith  admit  that  outward  marvels  are  needless  to  spir- 
itual convictioui  and  triumph  in  the  greater  moral 
miracle  of  a  converted  and  regenerate  soul. 

They  echo  the  declaration  of  St.  ChrTsostom,  <^  If 
70U  are  a  believer  as  jou  ought  to  be,  and  love  Christ 
as  70U  ought  to  love  him,  you  have  no  need  of  mirar 
cles ;  for  these  are  given  to  unbelievers."  * 

After  all,  the  evidential  argument  has  but  little  act- 
ual weight  with  the  generality  of  believers.  The  high 
moral  convictionsi  often  referred  to  for  internal  evi- 
dence, are,  to  say  the  least,  probably  really  felt  by  very 
few,  and  the  appeal  made  to  miracles  as  proofs  of 
revelation  by  still  fewer.  A  totally  different  feeling 
actuates  the  many ;  and  tlie  spirit  of  faith  is  acknowl- 
edged where  there  is  little  disposition  to  reason  at  all, 
or  where  moral  and  philosophical  considerations  are 
-absolutely  rejected  on  the  highest  religious  grounds, 
and  everything  referred  to  the  sovereign  power  of 
divine  grace. 

Matters  of  dear  and  positive  fact,  investigated  on 
critical  grounds  and  supported  by  exact  evidence,  are 
properly  matters  of  knowledge,  not  of  fiiith.  It  is 
rather  in  points  of  less  definite  character  that  any  ex- 
ercise of  fkith  can  take  place ;  it  is  rather  with  matters 
of  religious  belief,  belonging  to  a  higher  and  less  con- 
ceivable dass  of  trutlis,  with  the  mysterious  things  of 
the  unseen  world,  that  fSuth  owns  a  connection,  and 
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more  readily  associates  itself  with  spiritual  ideas,  tliaii 
with  external  evidence  or  physical  events :  and  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  many  points  of  important  re- 
ligious instruction,  even  conveyed  under  the  form  of 
fictions, — as  in  the  instances  of  doctrines  inculcated 
tlirough  parables^ — are  more  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  faith  than  any  relations  of  historical  events  could 
vbe. 
'^  The  more  knowledge  advances,  the  more  it  has 
boon,  and  will  be,  acknowledged  that  Christianity,  as 
a  real  religion,  must  be  viewed  apart  from  connection 
with  physical  things. 

The  first  dissociation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  phys- 
ical was  rendered  necessary  by  the  palpable  contra- 
dictions disclosed  by  astronomical  discovery  with  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  Another  still  wider  and  more 
material  step  has  been  e£focted  by  the  dis<k>verie8 
of  geology.  More  recently,  tlie  antiquity  of  the  hu- 
maa  race  and  the  development  of  species,  and  the 
rejection  of  tiie  idea  of  '^  creation,'*  have  caused  new 
advanced  in  the  same  direction. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is,  indeed  a  cUrect  discrep- 
ancy between  what  had  been  taken  for  revealed  truth 
and  certain  undeniable  existing  monuments  to  the 
contrary. 

But  these  monuments  were  interpreted  by  science 
and  reason ;  and  there  are  other  deductions  of  science 
and  reason  referring  to  alleged  events,  which,  though 
they  have  left  no  monuments  or  .permanent  effects 
beldnd  them,  are  not  the  less  legitimately  subject  to 
the  conclusions  of  positive  science,  and  require  a 
similar  concession  and  recognition  of  the  same  princi- 
ple of  the  independence  of  spiritual  and  of  physical 
trutii. 
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Thus  &tf  our  obeervations  are  general ;  but,  at  the 
present  moment,  some  recent  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject seem  to  call  for  a  few  more  detailed  remarks.  We 
have  before  observed,  that  the  style  and  character  of 
works  on  *'  the  eridences ''  has,  of  necessily,  varied  in 
diflerent  ages.  Those  of  Leslie  and  Grotius  have,  hj 
common  consent,  been  long  since  superseded  by  that 
of  Paley.  Paley  was  long  the  text-book  at  Cambridge : 
his  work  was  never  so  extensively  popular  at  Oxford ; 
it  has  of  late  been  entirely  disused  there.  By  the 
public  at  large  however  once  accepted,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  belief,  that,  before  another 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed,  it  will  be  laid  on  the 
shelf  with  its  predecessors :  not  that  it  is  a  work  des- 
titute of  high  merit, — as  is  pre-eminently  true  also  of 
those  it  superseded,  and  of  others  again  anterior  to 
them, — but  they  have  all  followed  the  irreversible 
destiny,  that  a  work,  suited  to  convince  the  public 
mind  at  any  one  particular  period,  must  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  actual  condition  of  knowledge,  of  opinion, 
and  mode  of  thought,  of  that  period.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  abstract  excellence^  but  of  relative  adaptation. 

Paley  caught  the  prevalent  tone  of  thought  in  his 
day.  Public  opinion  has  now  taken  a  different  turn ; 
and,  what  \b  more  important,  the  style  and  class  of 
diflteulties  and  objections  honestly  felt  has  become 
wholly  different  New  modes  of  speculation — new 
forms  of  scepticism — have  invaded  the  domain  of  tliat 
settled  belief  which  a  past  age  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  on  the  Palejran  syllogism.  Yet,  among  several 
works  which  have  of  late  appeared  on  the  subject,  we 
recognise  few  which  at  all  meet  these  requirements 
of  existing  oinnion.  Of  some  pf  the  chief  of  these 
works,  even  i^pearing  under  the  sanction  of  eminent 
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names,  we  are  constrained  to  remark,  that  thejr  are 
altogeUier  behind  the  age ;  that,  amid  much  learned 
and  acute  remark  on  matters  of  detail,  those  material 
points  on  which  the  modem  difficulties  chiefly  turn, 
as  well  as  the  theories  advanced  to  meet  them,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  only  ignored,  and  passed  over  with- 
out examination  or  notice,  but  the  entire  school  of 
tliose  writers,  who,  with  infinitely  varied  shades  of 
view,  have  dwelt  upon  these  topics,  and  put  forth 
their  attempts — feeble  or  powerful,  as  the  case  may 
be — to  solve  the  difficulties,  to  improve  the  tone  of 
discussion,  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  of  reason  with 
the  high  aspirations  and  demands  of  faith,  are  all  in- 
discriminately confounded  in  one  common  cat^;ory  of 
censure ;  their  views  dismissed  with  ridicule  as  sophis- 
tical and  fallacious,  abused  as  infinitely  dangerous, 
themselves  denounced  as  heretics  and  infidels,  and 
libelled  as  scoffers  and  atheists. 

In  truth,  the  majority  of  these  champions  of  the 
evidential  logic  betray  an  almost  entire  unconscious- 
ness of  the  advance  of  opinion  around  them.  Having 
their  own  ideas  long  since  cast  in  the  stereotyped 
mould  of  the  past,  tliey  seem  to  expect  that  a  pro- 
gressing age  ought  still  to  adhere  to  the  same  type, 
and  bow  implicitly  to  a  solemn  and  pompous  but 
childish  parade  and  reiteration  of  the  one^ded  dog- 
mas of  an  obsolete  school,  coupled  with  awful  denun- 
ciations of  heterodoxy  on  all  who  refuse  to  listen  to 
them. 

Paley  clearly,  as  some  of  his  modem  commentators 
do  avowedly^  occupied  the  position  of  an  advocate^  not 
of  ^  judge.  They  professedly  stand  up  on  one  side^ 
and  challenge  the  counsel  on  the  other  to  reply. 
Their  object  is,  not  tmth,  but  their  client's  case* 
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The  whole  argument  is  one  of  special  pleading.  We 
may  admire  the. ingenuity  and  confess  the  adroitness 
with  which  favorable  points  are  seized,  unfSEtYorable 
ones  dropped,  evaded,  or  disguised ;  but  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  the  more  impressed  with  those  high 
and  sacred  convictions  of  truth,  which  ought  to  result 
rather  from  the  wary,  careful,  dispassionate  summiiig- 
np  on  both  sides,  which  is  the  fiinction  of  the  impar- 
tial and  inflexible  judge. 

The  one  topic  constantly  insisted  on  as  essential  to 
the  grounds  of  belief,  considered  as  based  on  outward 
historical  evidence,  is  that  of  the  credxbUUy  ofexter- 
nalfacti  as  wpported  by  testimony.  This  has  always 
fi)rmed  the  most  material  point  in  the  reasonings  of 
the  evidential  writers  of  former  times,  hower  imper- 
fectly and  unsatisfactorily  to  existing  modes  of  thought 
they  treated  it ;  and  to  this  pobt  their  more  recent 
followers  have  still  almost  as  exclusively  directed 
their  attention. 

In  the  representations  which  they  constantly  make, 
we  cannot  but  notice  a  strong  apparent  tendency  and 
desire  to  uphold  the  mere  assertion  of  taitnesses  as  the 
sigpreme  evidence  of/act^  to  the  utter  disparagement 
of  all  general  grounds  of  reasoning,  analogy,  and  an- 
teoedent  credibility,  by  which  that  testimony  may  be 
jnodified  or  discredited.  Yet  we  remark,  that  all  the 
imtameei  they  adduce,  when  carefully  examined,  really 
tend  to  the  very  conclusion  they  are  so  anxious  to  set 
aside.  Arguments  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  deduced 
Irom  such  cases  as,  e.  g.^  the  belief  accorded  on  very 
dight  ground  of  probability  in  all  commercial  trans- 
actions dependent  on  the  assumed  credit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  negotiating  parties ;  from  tlie  conclusions 
acted  upon  in  life-assurances,  notwithstanding  tlie 
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proTerbipl  instability  of  life;  and  the  like:  in  all 
which,  we  can  see  no  other  real  drift  or  tendency 
than  to  iubstaaUiaUy  instead  of  disparage^  the  neoessi^ 
for  some  deeply  sealed  conviction  of  permcmefU  order 
as  the  basis  of  all  probability. 

A  great  source  of  misapprehension  in  this  class  of 
arguments  has  been  the  undue  confusion  between  the 
force  of  teslinumy  in  regard  to  human  affidrs  and 
events  in  hisloryy  and  in  regard  to  physical  facts.  It 
may  be  true,  that  some  of  the  most  surprising  occur- 
rences in  ordinary  history  are  currently,  and  perhaps 
correctly,  accepted  on  but  slight  grounds  of  real  testi- 
mony ;  but  then  they  relate  to  events  of  a  kind,  which^ 
however  singular  in  their  particular  concomitant  cir> 
cumstances,  are  not  pretended  to  be  beyond  natural 
causes,  or  to  involve  higher  questions  of  interven* 
tion. 

The  most  seemingly  improbable  events  in  human 
•history  may  be.  perfectly  credible  on  sufficient  testi- 
mony, however  contradicting  ordinal  experience  of 
human  motives  and  conduct ;  simply  because  we  can- 
not assign  any  limits  to  the  varieties  of  human  dispo- 
sitions, passions,  or  tendencies,  or  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  influenced  by  circumstances  of  whiQhy 
perhaps,  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  to  guide  us. 
But  no  such  cases  would  have  the  remotest  applica- 
bility to  alleged  violations  of  the  laws  of  matter^  or  in- 
terruptions of  the  course  of  physical  causes. 

The  case  of  the  alleged  external  attestations  of 
revelation  is  one  essentially  involvhig  considerations 
of  physical  evidence.  It  is  not  one  in  which  such 
reflections  and  habits  of  thought  as  arise  out  of  a 
fioaniliarity  with  human  history  and  moral  argument 
will  suffice.     Those,  no  doubti  and  other  kindred 
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topics,  with  which  the  scholar  and  the  moralist  are 
familiar,  are  of  great  and  fundamental  importance  to 
our  general  views  of  the  whole  subject  of  Ohristian 
eridenoe ;  but  the  particular  case  of  miracleSf  as  such, 
U  one  specially  bearing  on  purely  phyikal  contempla- 
tions, and  on  which  no  general  moral  principlos,  no 
common  rules  of  eyidence  or  logical  technicalities,  can 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  It  is  not  a 
question  which  can  be  decided  by  a  few  trite  and 
commonplace  generalities  as  to  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  and  the  belief  in  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence, or  as  to  the  validity  of  human  testimony  or  the 
limits  of  human  experience.  It  involves,  and  is  essen* 
tially  built  upon,  those  grander  conceptions  of  the 
order  of  nature,  those  comprehensive  primaryelements 
of  all  physical  knowledge,  those  ultimate  ideas  of  uni- 
Tersal  causation,  which  can  only  bo  familiar  to  those 
tborougbly  versed  in  cosmical  philosophy  in  its  widest 


In  an  age  of  physical  research  like  the  present,  all 
highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects 
have  imbibed,  more  or  less,  tlie  lessons  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophy,  and  have,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
learned  to  appreciate  tlie  grand  foundation  conception 
of  universal  law ;  to  recognize  the  impossibility  even 
of  01^  two  nuOerial  aiotm  subsisting  togetlier  without 
a  determinate  relation ;  ^f  any  action  of  the  one  on 
the  other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of  motion,  with- 
out reference  to  a  physical  cause ;  of  any  modifica^ 
tkm  whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  of  material 
agents,  unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a 
aaries  of  eternally  impressed  consjaquences,  following 
la  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  connection,  how- 
faaperfiMrtly  known  to  us.    So  dear  and 
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table,  indeed,  has  tliis  great  truth  become,  80  deeply 
seated  has  it  been  now  admitted  to  be  in  the  essential 
nature  of  sensible  things  and  of  the  external  world, 
that  not  only  do  all  philosophical  inquirers  adopt  it 
as  a  primary  principle  and  guiding  maxim  of  all  their, 
rosearohos,  but,  what  is  most  wortliy  of  remark,  minds 
of  a  less  comprehensive  capacity,  accustomed  to  reason 
on  topics  of  another  character,  and  on  more  contracted 
views,  have  at  the  present  day  been  constrained  to 
evince  some  concession  to  this  grand  principle,  even 
when  seeming  to  oppose  it. 

Among  writers  on  those  questions.  Dean  Trench  has 
evinced  a  higher  view  of  physical  philosophy  than  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  mere  promptings  of 
philology  and  literature,  when  he  affirms  that  ^we 
continually  behold  lower  laws  hold  in  restraint  by 
higher,  •— mechanic  by  dynamic,  diomical  by  vital, 
physical  by  moral ;  **  remarks  which,  if  only  followed 
out,  entirely  accord  with  tlie  conclusion  of  universal 
subordination  of  causation :  though  we  must  remark, 
in  passing,  that  the  meaning  of  *'  moral  laws  oontrol- 
ling  physical  **  is  not  very  clear. 

It  is  for  tlio  most  part  hazardous  ground  for  any 
general  moral  reasoner  to  take,  to  discuss  sulgects  of 
evidence  which  essentially  involve  that  higher  appre- 
ciation of  phj/sical  truth  which  can  be  attained,  only 
from  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  acquaintanoo 
with  the  connected  scries  of  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Thus,  for  example,  the  simple  but 
grand  truth  of  the  law  of  conservation,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  heavenly  motions,  now  weU  understood  hf 
all  sound  cosmical  philosophers,  is  but  the  type  of 
the  uniyersal  self-sustaining  and  self-evolving  powers 
which  pervade  all  nature.    Yet  the  di£Sculty  of  ooa« 
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oeiying  this  tnith  in  its  simplost  exemplificatioii  was 
formorlj  tho  chiof  liiudorftnco  to  tho  aocoptonce  of 
tbe  soUur  sTstomi — from  the  prepossession  of  the  peri« 
patotio  dogma,  that  there  most  be  a  eonstantlj  acting, 
moring  force  to  keep  it  going.  This  rery  exploded 
chimera,  however,  by  a  singular  infatuation,  is  now 
actually  reyiyed  as  the  ground  of  argument  for  mirac- 
ulous interposition  by  redoubtable  champions,  who,  to 
evince  dieir  profound  knowledge  of  mechanical  philos- 
ophy, inform  us  that  '^  the  whole  of  nature  is  like  a 
inill,  which  cannot  go  on  without  the  contmual  appli- 
cation of  a  moving  power  *'  1 

Of  these  would4x)  philosophers  we  find  many  anx- 
iously dwelling  on  the  topic,  so  undeniably  just  in 
itself,  of  the  danger  of  incautious  conclusions ;  of 
the  gross  errors  into  which  men  M  by  over-hasty  gen- 
eralizations. They  recount  with  triumph  the  absurd 
mistakes  into  which  some  even  eminent  philosophers, 
have  fiillen  in  prematurely  denying  what  experience 
has  rince  fully  shown  to  be  true,  because  in  the  then 
state  of  knowledge  it  seemed  incredible.*  They  fed. 
an  elevating  sense  of  superiority  in  putting  down  the 
arrogance  of  scientific  pretensions,  by  alleging  the 
short-righted  dogmatism  with  which  men  of  high  re- 
pute in  science  have  evinced  a  scepticism  in  points  of 
Tulgar  belief,  in  which,  after  all,  the  vulgar  belief  has 
proved  right  They  even  make  a  considerable  display 
of  reasoning  on  such  cases ;  but  we  cannot  say  tliat 
those  reasonings  are  particularly  distinguished  for 
consistency,  force,  or  originality.  The  philosoi^ior 
(for  example)  denies  the  crodibflity  of  alleged  events 
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profossodly  in  thoir  naturo  at  variance  with  allphgiieai 
analogy.  Thoso  writon,  in  reply,  affoot  to  make  a 
Bolomn  appeal  to  tbo  bar  of  analogy,  and  support  it 
by  instances  which  precisely  defeat  tlieir  own  conclu- 
sion. Thus  they  advance  the  novel  and  profoundly 
instructive  story  of  an  Indian  who  denied  the  exist* 
ence  of  ice  as  at  variance  with  experience ;  and  still 
more  from  the  contradiction^  that,  being  solid,  it  could 
not  float  in  water.  In  like  manner,  they  dwell  upon 
other  equally  interesting  stories  of  a  butterfly,  who, 
from  the  experience  of  his  ephemeral  life  in  summer, 
denied  that  the  leaves  were  ever  brown  or  tlie  ground 
covered  witli  snow ;  of  a  child  who  watched  a  clock 
made  to  strike  oiJy  at  noon,  tlirough  many  hours,  and 
therefore  concluded  it  could  never  strike ;  of  a  person 
who  had  observed  that  fish  are  organized  to  tvrim^  and 
therefore  concluded  there  could  be  no  such  animab  as 
flying  ^fHk. 

Those,  with  a  host  of  other  equally  recondite,  novel, 
startling,  and  conclusive  instances,  are  urged  in  a  tone 
of  solemn  wisdom,  to  prove — whatT  That  water  ia 
converted  into  ice  by  a  regular  known  law ;  that  it 
has  a  specific  gravity  less  than  water  by  tome  law  at 
present  but  imperfectly  understood ;  that,  without  im>- 
lotion  of  analogy^  fins  may  be  modified  into  wings; 
that  it  is  part  of  the  great  law  of  clunate,  that,  in 
winter,  leaves  are  brown,  and  the  ground  sometimes 
white ;  that  machinery  may  be  made  with  action  in- 
termitting by  laws  as  regular  as  those  of  its  more 
ordinary  operation ;  in  a  word,  that  the  philosopher 
who  looks  to  an  endless  subordinating  series  of  laws 
of  succcessively  higher  generalily  is  inoonsbtent  in 
denying  events  at  variance  with  that  subordination  I 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  notice  the  elaborate  multi* 
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jdication  of  instances  adduced  by  some  of  the  writers 
referred  to,  all  really  tending  to  prove  the  subordina- 
tion of  facts  to  lawif  clearly  evinced  as  soon  as  the 
cases  were  well  understood,  though  till  then,  often 
regarded  in  a  sceptical  spirit ;  while  of  that  scepticism 
they  furnish  the  real  and  true  refutation  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  law  ultimately  established,  under  whatever 
primary  appearance  and  semblance  of  marvellous  dis- 
cordance fiom  all  law.  It  would  be  beyond  our  limits 
to  notice  in  detail  such  instances  as  are  thus  dwelt 
upon,  and  apparently  regarded  as  of  sovereign  value 
and  importance,  to  discredit  philosophical  generaliza- 
tion :  such  as  the  disbelief  in  the  marvels  recounted 
by  Marco  Polo;  of  the  miracle  of  the  martyrs  who 
^oke  articulately  after  their  tongues  were  cut  out; 
the  angel  seen  in  the  air  by  two  thousand  persons  at 
mian ;  the  miraculous  balls  of  fire  on  ithe  spires  at 
Plausac ;  Herodotus's  story  of  the  bird  in  the  mouth . 
of  the  crocodile ;  narratives  of  the  sea-serpent,  mar- 
xdB  of  mesmerism  and  electro-biology, — all  discred- 
ited formerly  as  hbleB;  vaccination  observed  and  _ 
attested  by  peasants,  but  denied  and  ridiculed  by 
jDoedical  men.  ^ 

These  and  the  like  cases  are  all  urged  as  trium-^ 
I>hant  proofr  of — what  T  That  some  men  have  always 
been  firand  of  unduly  sceptical  tendencies,  and  some- 
times of  a  rationally  cautious  turn ;  who  have  heard 
strange,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  narratives,  and  have 
maintained  sometimes  a  wise,  sometimes  an  unwise, 
degree  of  reserve  and  caution  in  admitting  them; 
thouj^  they  have  since  proved  in  accordance  with 
matmat  eau$€$. 

Hallam  and  Sogers  are  dted  as  veritable  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  oertahi  efbcts  of  mesmerism  in  their 
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day  generally  disbelieyed,  and  for  asserting  which 
they  were  met  with  all  but  an  imputation  of  *^  the 
lie  direct"  They  admitted^  howevory  that  their  asser- 
tion was  founded  on  ^^  experience  so  rare  as  to  be  had 
only  once  in  a  century;''  but  that  experience  has  been 
since  universally  borne  out  by  all  who  have  candidly 
examined  the  question,  and  the  apparcmUy  itolaUd 
cmd  marvellout  case$  have  settled  down  into  examples 
of  broad  and  general  law$^  now  fully  justified  by  expe- 
rience and  analogy. 

Physiological  evidence  is  adduced  (which  we  will 
suppose  well  substantiated)  to  show  that  the  excision 
of  tiie  whole  tongue  does  not  take  away  the  power  of 
speech,  though  that  of  the  extremity  does  so:  henco 
the  denial  of  the  story  from  imperfect  experience.  So 
of  ot&er  cases :  the  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial  re- 
flection  of  an  image  on  a  church ;  the  balls  of  fiire  at 
Plausac  were  electrical ;  the  sear^erpent  was  a  bask- 
ing shark  or  a  stem  of  sea-weed.  A  committee  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Lavoisier  at  its 
head,  after  a  grave  investigation,  pronounced  the  al- 
leged fall  of  aerolites  to  be  a  superstitious  fable.  It 
is^  however,  now  substantiated,  iso^  as  a  miracle,  but 
as  a  well-known  natural  phenomenon.  Instances  of 
undue  philosophical  scepticism  are  unfortunately  com- 
mon; but  they  are  the  errors,  not  the  correct  pro- 
cesses, of  inductive  inquiry. 

Granting  all  these  instances,  wo  mer^y  ask.  What 
do  they  prove,  except  the  real  and  paramount  domin- 
ion of  the  rule  of  law  and  order  j  of  univereal  eubordi" 
nation  of  pyhsical  cause$y  as  the  sole  principle  and 
criterion  of  proof  and  evidence  in  the  region  of  physi- 
cal and  sensible  truth  T  and  nowhere  more  emphaticalljr 
than  in  the  history  of  marveb  and  prodigies  do  we 
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find  a  Terification  of  the  trufhy  **  Opinionum  commenta 
•ddet  diesy  natane  judicia  confirmat/' 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  sole  real  result  of  all  the  pro- 
Ibund  parallelisms  and  illustrative  anecdotes  so  con- 
fidently  but  unconsciously  adduced  by  these  writers 
with  an  opposite  design. 

What  is  the  real  conclusion  firom  tiie  far-famed 
^Historic  Doubts"  and  the  «<  Chronicles  of  Ecnarf/' 
but  simply  this, — there  is  a  rational  eolutiany  a  real 
conformily  to  analogy  and  experience^  to  whatever 
extent  a  partially  informed  inquirer  might  be  led  to 
reject  the  recounted  apparent  wonders  on  imperfect 
knowledge  and  from  too  hasty  inference  T  These 
deliglitful  pah)dies  on  Scripture  (if  they  prove  any- 
thing) would  simply  prove  that  the  Bible  narrative 
is  no  more  properly  miraculous  than  the  marvellous 
exploits  of  Napoleon  L,  or  the  paradoxical  events  of 
recent  history. 

Just  a  similar  scepticism  has  been  evinced  by  nearly 
all  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day,  who  have  joined 
in  rgecting  tiie  development  theories  of  Lamarck  and 
the  ^'Vestiges;"  and,  while  they  have  strenuously 
maintained  successive  creations,  have  denied  and 
denounced  the  alleged  production  of  organic  life  by 
Messrs.  Crosse  and  Weekes,  and  stoutly  maintained 
the  impossibility  of  spontaneous  generation,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  contradiction  to  experience.  Yet 
it  is  now  acknowledged  under  the  high  sanction  of 
the  name  of  Owen,*  that  *<  creation ''  is  only  another 
name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production ; 
and  it  has  been  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
argument  of  another  reasoner,  that  new  species  must 
bave  originated  either  out  of  their  inorganic  elements, 
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cf  out  of  preTioady  organized  forms ;  eiiktt  develop- 
ment  f>r  spontaneous  generation  wiut  be  true ;  while  a 
work  has  now  appeared  by  a  naturalist  of  the  most 
acknowledged  authority,  —  Mr.  Darwin's  masterly 
volume  on  <<  The  Origin  of  Species  *'  by  the  law  of 
<<  natural  selection/'  —  which  now  substantiates  on 
undeniable  grounds  the  very  principle  so  long  de- 
nounced by  the  first  naturalists, —  the  originatian  of 
new  species  by  natural  causes;  a  work  which  must 
soon  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving  powers 
of  nature. 

By  parity  of  reason,  it  might  just  as  well  be  ob- 
jected to  Archbishop  Whately*s  theory  of  civilization, 
we  have  only  for  a  few  centuries  known  anything  of 
savages :  how  then  can  we  pretend  to  infer  that  they 
have  never  civilized  theinselves  T  —  never,  in  all  that 
enormous  length  of  time  which  modem  discovery  has 
now  indisputably  assigned  to  the  exbtence  of  the 
human  race!  This  theory,  however,  is  now  intro- 
duced as  a  comment  on  Paley  in  support  of  the  cred- 
ibility of  revelation ;  and  an  admirable  argument  no 
doubt  it  is,  though  perhaps  many  would  apply  it  in 
a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  author.  . 
If  the  use  of  fire,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
like,  were  divine  revelations,  the  most  obvious  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  so  likewise  are  printing  and 
steam.  If  the  boomerang  was  divinely  communicated 
to  savages  ignorant  of  its  principle,  then  surely  the 
disclosure  of  that  principle  in  our  time  by  the  gyro- 
scope was  equally  so.  But  no  one  denies  revelation 
in  this  sense :  the  philosophy  of  the  age  does  not  dis- 
credit the  inspiration  of  prophets  and  apostles,  though 
it  may  sometimes  believe  it  in  poets,  legislators^  phi- 
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kflojdien,  and  others  gifted  wiUi  high  genius.  At  all 
erentSy  the  revelation  of  dyilization  does  not  inyolye 
the  question  of  external  miracles^  which  is  here  the 
8ole  point  in  dispute.  The  main  assertion  of  Paley  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  revelation  given 
except  bj  means  of  miracles.  This  is  his  primary 
axiom ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  point  which  the  mod- 
em turn  of  reasoning  most  calls  in  question,  and 
rather  adopts  the  belief  that  a  revelation  is  then  most 
credible,  when  it  appeals  least  to  violations  of  natural 
causes.  Thus,  if  miracles  were,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
former  age,  among  the  chief  supports  of  Christianity, 
they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties^  and 
hinderances  to  its  acceptance. 

One  of  the  first  inductive  philosophers  of  the  ago 
(Professor  Farftday)  has  incurred  the  imlimitod  dis- 
pleasure of  these  profound  intelloctualists,  because  he 
has  urged  that  the  mere  contracted  expeqence  of  the 
senses  is  liable  to  deception,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
guided  in  our  condusimis,  and,  in  fact,  can  only  oor- 
lect  the  errors  of  the  senses,  by  a  careful  recurrence 
to  the  consideration  of  natural  laws  and  extended 
analog^.*  In  opposition  to  this  heretical  proposition, 
they  t  set  in  array  the  dictum  of  two  great  author- 
ities of  the  Scottish  school  (Drs.  Abercrombie  and 
Chalmers),  that,  ^on  a  certain  amount  of  testimony, 
we  mig^t  believe  any  statement,  however  improba- 
ble; ''  so  that,  if  a  number  of  respectable  witnesses 
were  to  concur  in  asseverating  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
riooL  they  had  seen  two  and  two  make  five  we  should 
be  bound  to  believe  themi 
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This,  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  is  an  extreme  ease. 
Let  us  suppose  aaother :  if  a  number  of  veraeious 
witnesses  were  to  allege  a  real  instance  of  witchcraft 
at  the  present  day,  there  might,  no  doubt,  be  fpund 
some  infatuated  persons  who  would  believe  it;  but 
the  strongest  of  such  assertions  to  any  educated  man 
would  but  prove,  either  that  the  witnesses  were  cun- 
ningly imposed  upon,  or  the  wizard  himself  deluded. 
If  the  most  numerous  sliip's  company  were  all  to 
asseverate  that  they  had  seen  a  mermaid,  would  any 
rational  persons  at  the  present  day  believe  themT 
That  they  saw  something  which  they  believed  to  be  a 
mermaid  would  be  easily  conceded.  No  amount  of 
attestation  of  innumerable  and  honest  witnesses  would 
over  convince  any  one,  versed  in  matliematical  and 
mechanical  science  that  a  person  had  squared  the 
circle  or  discovered  perpetual  motion.  Antecedent 
credibility  depends  on  antecedent  knowledge  and  en* 
larged  views  of  the  connection  and  dependence  of 
truths,  and  the  value  of  any  testimony  will  be  modi- 
fied or  destroyed  in  difTerent  degrees  to  minds  diflfor- 
ently  enlightened. 

Testimony,  after  all,  is  but  a  second-hand  assurance ; 
it. is  but  a  blind  guide:  testimony  can  avail  nothing 
against  reason.  The  essential  question  of  miracles 
stands  quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  testi' 
mony:  the  question  would  remain  the  same,  if  we 
had  tlie  evidence  of  our  own  senses  to  an  alleged 
miracle;  that  is,  to  an  extraordinary -or  inexplicable 
fact.  It  is  not  the  were  fact^  but  the  coMse  or  eajp/o- 
naium  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue. 

The  case,  indeed,  of  the  cmiecedefU  argument  of 
miracles  is  vexy  clear,  however  little  some  are  inclined 
to  perceive  it.    In  nature  and  from  nature,  by  science 
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and  by  reason,  we  neither  haye,  nor  can  possibly  baye, 
any  evidence  of  a  DeUif  working  miracles :  for  that, 
we  must  go  out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason.  If  we 
eonl4  have  any  such  evidence  from  naiute^  it  could 
only  prove  extraordinary  natural  efifocts,  whidi  would 
not  be  miraeles  in  the  old  theological  sense,  as  isolated, 
unrdated,  and  uncaused ;  whereas  no  physical  fact  can 
be  conceived  as  unique,  or  without  analogy  and  rela- 
tion to  others  and  to  the  whole  system  of  natural* 


To  conclude:  an  alleged  miracle  can  only  be  re- 
garded in  one  of  two  ways^  —  either  (1)  abstotu^tedly. 
as  a  physical  event,  and  therefore  to  be  investigated 
by  reason  and  physical  evidence,  and  referred  to  phys- 
ical causes,  possibly  to  knoum  causes;  but,  at  all 
erents,  to  some  higher  cause  or  law,  if  at  present 
unknown :  it  then  ceases  to  be  supernatural,  yet  still 
might  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  religions  truth, 
especially  as  referring  to  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
apprehensions  of  the  parties  addressed  in  past  ages. 
Or  (2)  as  connected  with  religious  doctrine,  regarded 
in  a  sacred  light,  asserted  on  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion. In  this  case,  it  ceases  to  be  capable  of  investiga- 
tion by  reason,  or  to  own  its  dominion.  It  is  accepted 
on  religious  grounds,  and  can  appeal  only  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  influence  of  faith. 

Thus  miraculous  narratives  become  inyested  with 
the  character  of  artides  of  faith,  if  they  be  accepted 
in  a  less  positive  and  certain  light,  or  perhaps  as  in* 
Tdving  more  or  less  of  the  parabolic  or  mythic  char- 
acter ;  or,  at  any  rate,  as  received  in  connection  with 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine  inculcated. 

Some  of  the  moet  strenuous  advocates  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  ^evidences'*  readily  avow,  indeed  expresdy  con- 
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tend,  that  the  attestation  of  miracles  is,  after  all,  not 
irresistible ;  and  that  in  the  Tory  imcertainty  which 
confessedlj  remains  lies  tlie  <<  trial  of  faitli/'  *  which 
it  is  thus  implied  must  really  rest  on  some  other  inde- 
pendent moral  conviction. 

In  the  popular  acceptation,  it  is  dear  the  Gospel 
miracles  are  always  objects^  not  evidences  of  faith ;  and 
when  they  are  connected  specially  with  doctrines,  as 
in  seyeral  of  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  sanctity  which  inyests  the  point  of  faith  it* 
self  is  extended  to  the  external  narratiye  in  which  it 
is  embodied ;  the  reyerence  due  to  the  mystery  ren- 
ders the  external  eyents  sacred  from  examination, 
and  shields  them  also  within  the  pale  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  miracles  are  merged  in  the  doctrines  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  associated  with  the 
declarations  of  spiritual  things  which  are,  as  such-, 
eg^empt  from  those  criticisms  to  which  physical  state- 
ments would  be  necessarily  amenable. 

But,  oyen  in  a  reasoning  point  of  view,  those  who 
insist  most  on  tlie  positive  external  proofs  allow  that 
moral  evidence  is  distinguished  from  demonstrative^ 
not  only  in  that  it  admits  of  degrees^  but  more  espe- 
cially in  that  the  same  moral  argument  is  of  different 
force  to  different  mi$uis :  and  the  advocate  of  Chris- 
tian evidence  triumphs  in  the  acknowledgment,  that 
the  strength  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  variety  of  its 
evidences,  suited  to  all  varieties  of  apprehension ;  and 
that,  amid  all  the  diversities  of  conception,' those  who 
cannot  appreciate  some  one  class  of  prooft  will  always 
find  some  other  satisfiictory,  is  itself  the  crowning 
evidence* 

•  Sat,  4;^  BqUm'0  Anakgr,  pMt  iL  ehip.  i. 
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With  a  firm  belief  in  constant  Bupemataral  inter- 
position,  the  contemporaries  of  the  apostles  were  as 
much  blinded  to  the  reception  of  tlie  gospel,  as,  with 
an  opposite  persuasion,  others  hare  been  at  a  later 
period.  Those  who  had  access  to  living  divine  in- 
struction were  not  superior  to  the  prepossessions  and 
ignorance  of  their  times.  There  never  existed  an 
^infallible  age''  of  exemption  from  doubt  or  preju- 
dice ;  and  if,  to  later  times,  records,  written  in  tlie 
characters  of  a  long-past  epoch,  are  left  to  be  deci- 
phered hj  the  advancing  light  of  learning  and  science, 
the  spirit  of  faith  discoveip  continually  increasing  at- 
testation of  the  divine  authojity  of  the  truths  thej 
include. 

The  ^rea$<m  pf  the  hope  that  is  in  us"  is  not 
restricted  to  external  signs,  nor  to  any  one  kind  of 
evidence,  but  consists  of  such  assurance  as  may  be 
most  satisfSiu^tory  to  each  earnest  individual4nquirer's 
own  mind:  and  the  true  acceptance  of  the  entire 
xevealed  manifestation  of  Christianity  will  be  most 
worthily  and  satisfiBU^torily  based  on  that  assurance  of 
<<fidtli,''  by  which,  the  apostie  affirms,  <<we  stand'' 
(2  Gw.  iL  24) ;  and  which,  in  accordance  with^his 
emphatfo  declaration,  must  rest,  ^  not  in  the  wisdom 
of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God"  (1  Cor.  iL  6). 
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NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Br  HENBT  BBI8T0W  1£ILS0N,  B.D. 

IN  tho  city  of  Goneva,  onco  the  stronghold  of  tlie 
sovorest  creod  of  the  Reformation,  Christianitj 
itself  has  of  late  years  received  some  very  rudo 
shocks.  But  special  attempts  have  been  recently 
made  to  counteract  tlieir  effects,  and  to  reorganize 
tiA)  Christian  congregations  upon  evangelical  princi- 
ples. •  In  pursuance  of  tliis  design,  there  have  been 
delivered  and  published,  during  the  last  few  years,  a 
series  of  addresses  by  distinguished  persons  holding 
evangelical  sentiments,  entitled  <^  Stances  Histori- 
ques.''  The  attention  of  the  hearers  was  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  the  concrete  form  of  these  discourses ;  the 
phenomenon  of  the  historical  Christianity  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a  fact  which  could  not  be  ignored,  and 
wliich  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  had  some  spe- 
cial source;  while  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
o£fored,  tlie  more  peculiar  views  of  the  speakers  were 
to  be  instilled.  But,  before  this  panorama  of  historic 
scenes  had  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  the  fidl  of 
Heathenism  in  the  West,  there  had  emerged  a  re* 
markable  discrepancy  between  the  views  of  two  of 
the  authors,  otherwise  agreeing  in  the  main* 
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It  fell  to  tho  Comte  Uon  do  Gasparin  to  illastrate 
the  reign  of  Ck>n8tantine;    He  lud  it  down  in  the 
strongest  manner,  that  the  individualist  principle  sup- 
plies the  true  basis  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  hj  inaug- 
urating the  union  between  Church  and  State,  Con- 
stantine  introduced  into  Christianity  the  fScdso  and 
Pagan   principle  of  Multitudinism.     M.  Bungencr 
followed  in  two  lectures  upon  tlie  age  of  Ambrose 
and  Theodosius.    He  felt  it  necessary,  for  his  own 
satisfaction  and  that  of  others,  to  express  liis  dissent 
from  these  opinions.    He  agreed  in  the  *  portraiture 
drawn,  by  his  predecessor,  of  the  soH»tlled  first  Chris- 
tian emperor,  and  in  his  estimate  of  his  personal 
character.    But  he  maintained  that  the  Hultitudinist 
inrinciple  was  not  unlawful  nor  essentially  Pagan; 
that  it  was  recognized  and  consecrated  in  the  example 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy;  that  the  greatest  victories 
of  Christianity  have  been  won  by  it ;  that  it  showed 
itself  under  apostolic  sanction  as  early  as  the  day 
of  Pentecost:  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  tho 
three  thousand  who  were  joined  to  the  Church  on  the 
preaching  of  Peter  to  have  been  all  <*  converted  **  per- 
sons in  tho  modem  evangelical  sense  of  the  word. 
Ho  especially  pointed  out,  that  the  churches  which 
daim  to  be  founded  upon  Individualism,  fall  back 
themselves,  when  they  become  hereditary,  upon  the  . 
Hultitudinist  prindide.    His  brief  but  very  pertinent 
observations  on  that  subject  were  concluded  in  these 
WKMrds: — ' 


**  Le  BuiiltitQdiiiinM  est  luie  ftrce  qui  peol,  oonune  toate  feree, 
toe  mal  dirigda,  mal  exploit^  mab  qui  pent  anm  I'dtre  &a  profit 
do  k  T^rit^  de  la  pim,  de  la  tio.  Los  Edises  fbnd^  snr  on 
aatrs  prindpe  oat  aidtf  k  rectifier  oeloi-li;  o^oit  on  dot  inoontot- 
taUos  ienrieoe  q«*ellos  out  readiis,  de  nos  joors,  k  la  canto  do 
Fiva^ik^    Kflos  out  droit  it  aotro  reeonnaiswineo ;  aiais  it  Gon>?e, 
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qa'elles  ne  nous  domandciit  pas  ce  qnc  nous  ne  pooYont  fiure,  et 

2u'oii  me  pcrmctte  de  le  dire,  ce  qn'elles  ne  font  pai  ellet-mfimcs. 
^ui:  le  mnltitndinisine  ^neYob  est  rcst^  TiYant  cbez  elles;  et 
ceitalnement  elles  Ini  doiyent  nne  portion  notaUe  de  leor  consist- 
ance  au  dedans,  de  leor  inflnence  an  dehors.  EUes  font  appel, 
coDune  nous,  k  ses  soavenirs  et  k  ses  gloires ;  elles  foment,  aveo 
nous,  ce  que  le  monde  chr^tien  appelle,  et  appellera  to«\joarS| 
*  r^lise  de  Geneve.'  Nous  ne  la  renions,  an  fond,  pas  plus  let 
uns  Gue  les  antres.    £lle  a  M^  elle  est,  elle  restera,  notre  m^  k 

tOttS,*» 

Such  are  fhe  feelings  in  fayor  of  Nationalism  on 
tlio  part  of  M.  Banfl;ener,  a  member  of  the  Geneyan 
Church, — a  church  to  which  many  would  not  eren 
concede  that  title,  and  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
renown  centres  upon  one  great  name ;  while  the  civil 
history  of  the  country  presents  but  littie  of  interest 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  But  the  questions 
'  at  issue  between  these  two  Genevans  are  of  wide 
Christian  concern,  and  especially  to  ourselves.  If  the 
Genevans  cannot  be  proud  of  their  Calvin,  as  they' 
cannot  in  all  things,  —  and  even  he  is  not  truly  their 
own,— -they  have  littie  else  of  which  to  speak  before 
Christendom.  Very  different  are  the  recollections 
which  are  awakened  by  the  past  history  of  such  a 
Church  as  ours.  Its  roots  are  found  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  history  of  tiie  most  freely  and  fully  de- 
veloped nationality  in  the  world,  and  its  firm  hold 
upon  tiie  past  is  one  of  its  best  auguries  for  the  future. 
It  has  lived  tiirough  Saxon  rudeness,  Norman  rapine, 
baronial  oppression  and  bloodshed;  it  has  survived 
the  tyranny  of  Tudors,  recovered  from  fSmatical  as- 
saults, escaped  the  treachery  of  Stuarts ;  had  not  per- 
ished imder  coldness,  nor  been  stifled  with  patronage, 
nor  sunk  utterly  in  a  dull  age,  nor  been  entirely 
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depraved  in  a  corrupt  one.  Neither  as  a  spiritual 
society,  nor  as  a  national  institutiou,  need  there  be  any 
fear  tliat  the  Church  of  this  coun^,  which  has  passed 
through  so  many  ordoalsi  shall  succumb  because  we 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  some  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical changes.  We  ourselves  cohere  with  those  who 
have  preceded  us,  imder  very  different  forms  of  civil 
constitutioni  and  under  a  very  different  creed,  and 
externals  of  worship.  The  **  rude  forefathers/'  whose 
mouldering  bones,  layer  upon  layer,  have  raised  the 
soil  round  the  foundations  of  our  old  churches,  adored 
the  Host,  worshipped  the  Virgin,  signed  themselves 
with  the  sign  of  the  cfoss,  sprinkled  themselves  with 
holy  water,  and  paid  monejr  for  masses  for  the  relief 
ot  souls  in  purgatory.  But  it  is  no  reason,  because 
we  trust  that  spiritually  we  are  at  one  with  the  best  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  better  things  than 
these,  that  we  should  revert  to  theur  old-world  prac- 
tices ;  nor  should  we  content  ourselves  witli  simply 
transmitting  to  tliose  who  shall  follow  us  traditions 
which  have  descended  to  ourselves,  if  we  can  trans- 
mit something  bettor.  There  is  a  time  for  building 
up  old  waste  places,  and  a  time  for  raising  fresh 
structures ;  a  time  for  repairing  the  ancient  patlis, 
and  a  time  for  filling  the  valleys  and  lowering  tlie 
hills  in  the  constructing  of  new.  The  Jews,  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus  .  and  his  apostles,  were  fighters 
against  Qod  in  refusing  to  accept  a  new  application 
of  things  written  in  the  Law,  tlie  Prophets,  and  tlie 
Psalms ;  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Theododus  were 
fighters  against  hbn,  when  they  resisted  the  new 
religion  with  an  appeal  to  old  customs ;  so  were  the 
opponents  of  WycUflfo  and  his  EngUsh  Bible,  and  the 
oppcments  of  Onnmer  and  his  Beformation.    Meddle 
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not  with  them  that  are  giyen  to  change  is  a  warning 
for  some  timesi  and  self-willed  persons  may  *<  bring  in 
damnable  heresies : ''  at  others,  <<  old  things  are  to  pass 
away;''  and  that  is  erroneously .** called  heresy''  by 
the  bluid  whidi  is  really  a  worjshipping  the  Qod  of 
the  fathers  in  a  better  way. 

When  signs  of  the  times  are  beheld  foretelling 
changCi  it  behooves  those  who  think  they  perceiyo 
tliem  to  indicate  them  to  others,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
presumption  or  of  haste ;  and,  in  no  spirit  of  presump- 
tion,  to  suggest  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method  of 
adjusting  old  things  to  new  conditions. 

Many  eyils  are  seen  in  yarious  ages,  if  not  to  have 
issued  directly,  to  haye  been  intimately  linked  with 
.the  Christian  profession ;  such  as  religious  wars,  per- 
secutions, delusions,  impositions,  spiritual  tyrannies. 
Many  goods  of  civilization  in  our  own  day,  when  men 
have  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  has  been  increased, 
have  apparently  not  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
gospel. '  Hence  grave  doubts  arise  in  the  minds  of 
really  well-meaning  persons,  whetlier  the  secular  fu* 
ture  of  humanity  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity ;  whether  the  Church  is  to  be 
hereafter  the  life-giver  to.  human  society.  It  would 
be  idle  on  tlie  part  of  religious  advocates  to  treat 
anxieties  of  this  kind  as  if  tliey  were  forms  of  tlio 
old  Voltairian  anti-Ohristianism.  Tliey  are  not  those 
affectations  of  difficulties  whereby  vice  endeavors  to 
lull  asleep  its  fears  of  a  judgment  to  come;  nor 
are  they  the  pretensions  of  ignorant  and  presump* 
tuous  spirits,  making  themselves  wise  beyond  the 
limits  of  man's  wisdom.  Even  if  such  were,  indeed, 
the  sources  of  the  wide-spread  doubts  respecting  tra- 
ditional  Christianity  whidi  prevail  in  our  own  day, 
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it  would  be  Tery  injudicious  polemic  which  should 
content  itself  witii  denouncing  the  wickedness,  or  ex- 
pressing pitjr  for  the  blindness^  of  those  who  entertain 
them.  An  imputation  of  evil  motives  may  imbitter 
an  opponent  and  add  gall  to  controversy,  but  can 
never  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  replying  to  his 
mrgumento,  nor  with  the  advisableness  of  neutralizing. 
Ins  objecticms. 

K  anxieties  respecting  the  future  of  Ohristianity, 
and  the  office  of  the  Christian  Church  ^in  time  to. 
eomci  were  confined  to  a  few  students  or  speculative 
philosophersi  they  mi^t  be  put  aside  as  mere  theo- 
retical questions.  If  rude  criticisms  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  the  Tom-Paine  Und,  proceeding  fh>m  agitators 
of  tlie  masses,  or  from  uninstructedrpersons,  were  the 
only  assaults  to  which  the  letter  of  the  Bible  Was  ex- 
posed, it  might  be  thought  that  further  instruction 
would  impart  a  more  reverential  and  submissive  spir- 
it. Klay-peoide  only  entertained  objections  to  estab- 
lished formuUuries  in  some  of  their  parts,  a  self-satisfied 
sacerdotalism,  confident  in  a  supematurally  transmitted 
illumination,  might  succeed  in  keeping  peace' within 
the  walls  of  emptied  churches.  It  may  hot  be  very 
easy,  by  a  statistical  proof,  to  convince  those,  whose 
preconceptions  indispose  them  to  admit  it,  of  the  fact 
of  a  very  wide-spread  alienation,  both  of  educated 
and  uneducated  persons,  from  the  Christianity  which 
is  ordinarily  presented  in  our  churdies  and  chapels. 
Whether  it  be  their  reason  or  their  moral  sense  which 
is  shocked  by  what  they  hear  there,  the  ordinances  of 
publio  worship  and  religious  instruction  provided  for 
the  people  of  Enj^d,  alike  in  the  endowed  and  un- 
endinred  churches,  are  not  used,  by  them  to  the  extent 
we  should  expect,  if  they  valued  them  very  hi^^yi 
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or  if  they  were  really  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their 
nature  as  it  is.  And  it  has  certainly  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived the  attention  whidi  such  a  graye  circumstance 
demandedi  that  a  number  equal  to  five  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  persons  should  hare  neglected  to  attend 
means  of  public  worship  within  their  reach  on  the  cen« ' 
sus  Simday  in  1851 ;  these  fiye  millions  and  a  quarter 
being  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  whole  numb^  able 
and  with  opportunity  of  then  attending.  As  an  indi- 
cationi  on  the  other  Iiand,  of  .a  great  extent  of  dissat- 
isfaction on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  some  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
may  be  taken  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  various  as- 
sociations to  procure  their  revision,  or  some  liberty 
in  their  use,  especially  that  of  omitting  one  unhappy 
creed. 

It  is  generally  the  custom  of  those  who  wish  to 
ignore  the  necessity  for  grappling  with  modem  ques- 
tions concerning  biblical  interpretation,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Creed,  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Christian  Church,  to  represent  the  disposition 
to  entertain  them  as  a  disease  contracted  by  means 
of  German  inoculation.  At  other  times,  indeed,  the 
tables  are  turned,  and  theological  inquirers  are  to  be 
silenced  with  the  reminder,  that,  in  the  native  land  of 
the  modem  scepticism,  Evangelical  and  High-Lutheran 
reactions  have  already  put  it  down.  It  may  be  that 
on  these  subjects  we  shall  in  England  be  mudi  in- 
debted, for  some  time  to  come,  to  the  patience  of 
German  investigators ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  mystified  by  their  philosophical  speculations,  nor 
to  be  carried  away  by  an  inclination  to  force  all  facts 
within  the  sweep  of  some  preconceived  comprehen- 
(dve  theory.     K  iht  German  biblical  critics  have 
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gathered  togetlier  much  evidouce,  the  verdict  will 
have  to  be  pronounced  by  the  sober  English  judg- 
ment. But,  in  fact,  the  influence  of  tliis  foreign 
literature  extends  to  comparatively  fbw  among  us, 
and  is  altogether  insufficient  to  account  for  the  wide 
spread  of  that  which  has  been  called  the  negative 
tlieology.  This  is  rather  owing  to  a  spontaneous 
recoil,  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  the  more 
acute  of  our  population,  from  some  of  the  doctrines 
whidi  are  to  be  heard  at  church  and  chapol ;  to  a 
distrust  of  the  old  arguments  for,  or  proofs  of,  a 
miraculous  revelation ;  and  to  a  misgiving  as  to  the 
authority,  or  extent  of  tlie  authority  of  tlie  Scriptures. 
In  the  presence  of  real  difficulties  of  this  kind,  proba- 
bly of  genuine  English  growth,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to 
check  that  open  discussion  out  of  which  alone  any  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  them  can  issue. 

There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  literature  circu- 
lating among  us  in  a  cheap  form,  of  which  the  purpose, 
with  reference  to  Christianity,  is  simply  negative  and 
destructive,  and  which  is  characterized  by  an  absence 
of  all  reverence,  not  only  for  beliefs,  but  for  the  best 
human  feelings  which  have  gathered  round  tiiem, 
even  when  they  have  been  falle  or  superstitious. 
But  if  those  who  are  old  enough  to  do  so  would  com- 
pare the  tone  generally  of  the  sceptical  publications 
of  the  present  day  witii  that  of  the  papers  of  Hone 
and  others  about  forty  years  ago,  they  would  be  re- 
minded that  assaults  were  made  then  upon  the 
Christian  reli{^on  in  fSftr  grosser  form  than  now,  and 
long  before  opinion  could  have  been  inoculated  by 
German  philosophy, — long  before  the  more  celebrated 
criticisms  upon  the  details  of  the  evangelical  histories 
had  appeared.    But  it  was  attacked  then  as  an  insti- 
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tution,  or  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  institutions 
and  methods  of  government  connected,  or  supposed 
to  be  connectedi  with  it.  The  anti-Ohristian  agitation 
of  that  dajr  in  England  was  a  phase  of  radicalism, 
and  of  a  radicalism  which  was  a  terrific  and  uprooting 
force,  of  which  the  counterpart  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  among  us  now. 

Tlie  sceptical  movements  in  this  generation  are  the 
result  of  observation  and  thought,  not  of  passion. 
Tilings  come  to  the  knowledge  of  idmost  all  persons, 
which  wore  unknown  a  generation  ago,  oven  to  the 
well-informed.  Thus  the  popular  knowledge,  at  that 
time,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  populations 
which  cover  it  was  extremely  incomplete.  In  our 
own  boyhood,  the  world,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  was 
nearly  all  which  was  known  to  ourselves.  We  have 
recently  become  acquainted,  intimate,  with  the  teem« 
ing  regions  of  the  Far  East ;  and  with  empires,  Pa- 
gan or  even  Atheistic,  of  which  the  origin  runs  far 
back  beyond  the  historic  records  of  Judaoa  or  of  the 
West,  and  which  were  more  populous  than  all  Ohris- 
tendom  now  is  for  many  ages  before  the  Christian  era. 
Mot  any  book-learning,  not  any  proud  exaltation  of 
reason,  not  any  dreamy  German  metaphysics,  not  any 
minute  and  captious  biblical  criticism,  suggest  ques- 
tions to  those  who  on  Sundays  hear  the  reading  and 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  were  expounded 
to  our  forefathers,  and  on  Monday  peruse  the  news  of 
a  world  of  which  our  forefathers  little  dreamed,— 
descriptions  of  great  nations,  in  some  senses  barbar- 
ous compared  with  ourselves,  but  composed  of  men 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  our  own ;  of  like  passions ; 
marrying  and  domestic ;  congregating  in  great  cities ; 
buying  and  selling,  and  getting  gain ;  agriculturists^ 
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merchants,  manu&cturers ;  making  wars,  establishing 
dynasties ;  falling  down  befora  objects  of  worship, 
constituting  priesthoods,  binding  themselyes  by  oaths, 
honoring  tlie  dead.  In  what  relation  does  the  gospel 
stand  to  these  millions?  Is  there  anjr  trace  on  the^ 
hee  of  its  records,  that  it  eyen  contemplated  their 
existence  7  We  are  told,  that  to  know  and  believe  in 
Jesns  Christ,  is,  in  some  sense  necessary  to  salvation. 
It  has  not  been  given  to  these.  Are  they,  will  they 
be  hereafter,  the  worse  off  for  their  ignorance  7  As 
to  abstruse  points  of  doctrine  concerning  the  Divine 
Nature  itself,  those  subjects  may  be  thought  to  lie 
beyond  the  range'  of  our  faculties.  If  one  says  **  Ay,'' 
no  other  is  entitled  to'  say  *^  No  "  to  his  **  Ay :  "  if  one 
says  "  No,"  no  one  is  entitled  to  say  "  Ay  "  to  his  "  No.'* 
Bcrides,  *the  best  approximative  illustrations  of  those 
doctrines  must  be  sought  in  metaphysical  conceptions 
of  which  few  are  capable ;  and  in  the  history  of  old 
controversies  with  which  fewer  still  are  acquainted. 
3ut,  with  respect  to  the  moral  treatment  of  his  crea- 
tures by  Almighty  Ghxl,  all  men,  in  different  degrees, 
are  able  to  be  judges  of  the  representations  made  of  it, 
by  reason  of  the  moral  sense  i^ich  he  has  given  them. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  faith  in  a  Saviour  to  these 
peoples,  when  they  could  never  have  had  it,  no  one, 
upon  reflection,  can  believe  in  any  such  thing :  doubt* 
less  they  will  be  equitably  dealt  with.  And,  when  we 
hear  fine  distinctions  drawn  between  covenanted  and 
uncovenanted  mercies,  it  seems  either  t^  be  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference,  or  to  amoimt  to  a  denial  of 
the  broad  and  equal  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
We  cannot  be  content  to  wrap  this  question  up,  and 
leave  it  for  a  mystery,  as  to  what  shall  become  of  those 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  non-Christian  races.    First 
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if  our  traditions  tell  as  that  th67  aro  inyolyed  in  tlie 
curse  and  perdition  of  Adam,  and  may  justly  be  pun- 
ished hereafter,  individually,  for  his  transgression,  — 
not  having  been  extricated  from  it  by  saving  faith, 
—  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  our  traditions  cannot 
herein  fairly  declare  to  us  the  words  and  inferences 
from  Scripture :  but  if,  on  examination,  it  should  turn 
out  that  tiiey  have,  we  must  say  that  the  authors  of 
the  Scriptural  books  have  in  those  matters  represented 
to  us  theur  own  inadequate  conceptions,  and  not  the 
mind  of  the  Spuit  of  Qod ;  for  we  must  conclude  with 
the  apostle,  *^  Yea,  let  Qod  be  true,  and  every  man  a 
liar." 

If,  indeed,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  that  all  shall 
.be  equitably  dealt  with  according  to  their  opportuni* 
ties,  whether  they  have  heard  or  not  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  then  we  can  acknowledge  the  case  of  the 
Gh^stian  and  non-Christian  populations  to  be  one  of 
difference  of  advantages ;  and,  of  course,  no  account 
can  be  given  of  the  principle  wliich  determines  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  divine  benefits.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  brought 
to  measure  of  numbers  or  proportions ;  but  human 
statements  concerning  the  dealings  of  Ghxl  with  man- 
kind, hypotlieses  and  arguments  about  them,  may 
very  usefully  be  so  tested.  Truly,  the  abstract  or 
philosophical  difficulty  may  be  as  great  concerning  a 
small  number  of  persons  unprovided  for,  or,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  some  doctrinal  statements,  mot  equi- 
tably dealt  with,  in  the  divine  dispensations,  as  con- 
cerning a  large  one ;  but  it  does  not  so  force  itself  on 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  generality  of  observ- 
ers. The  difficulty,  though  not  new  in  itself,  is  new 
as  to  the  great  inqrease  in  the  numbers  of  those  who 
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feel  it,  and  in  the  practical  urgency  for  discoyering 
an  answer,  solution,  or  neutralization  for  it,  if  we 
would  set  many  unquiet  souls  at  rest. 

From  tlie  same  source  of  die  advance  of  general 
knowledge  respecting  the  inhabitancy  of  the  world 
issues  another  inquiry  concerning  a  promise,  prophe- 
cy, or  assertion  of  Scripture.  For  the  commission  of 
Jesus  to  his  apostles  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  **  all 
nations,''  **  to  every  creature ; "  and  St.  Paul  says  of 
tlie  Qentile  world,  **  But  I  say,  have  they  not  heard  ? 
Yes,  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world  "  (Rom.  z.  18) ; 
and  speaks  of  the  gospel  ^^  which  was  preached  to 
every  nation  under  heaven  "  (CoL  i.  23),  when  it  has 
never  yet  been  preached  even  to  the  half.  Then, 
again,  it  has  often  been  appealed  to  as  an  evidence 
of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Oliristianity,  and  as  an 
instance  of  supernatural  assistance  vouchsafed  to  it 
in  the  first  centuries,  that  it  so  soon  overspread  the 
world.  It  has  seemed  but  a  small  leap  of  about  three 
hundred  years  to  the  age  of  Oonstantine,  if  in  that 
time,  not  to  insist  upon  the  letter  of  the  texts  already . 
quoted,  the  conversion  of  *the  civilized  world  could  be 
accomplished.  It  may  be  known  only  to  the  more 
learned,  that  it  was  not  accomplished  with  respect  to 
the  Boman  Empire  even  then ;  that  the  Christians  of 
the  East  cannot  be  fairly  computed  at  more  than  half 
the  population,  nor  the  Olirbtians  of  tlie  West  at  so 
much  as  a  third,  at  tlio  commencement  of  that  emper- 
or's reign.  But  it  reqmres  no  learning  to  be  aware 
that  neither  then  nor  subsequently  have  the  Christians 
amounted  to  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  of 
the  earth ;  and  it  is  seen  to.  be  impossible  to  appeal 
any  longer  to  the  wonderful  spread  of  Ohristiani^  in 
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ihe  three  first  centuries  as  a  special  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

So  likewise  a  very  grave  modification  of  an  ^*  evi- 
dence'' heretofore  current  must,  ensue  in  another 
respect,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  knowledge 
of  other  fistcts  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It  has 
been  customary  to  argue,  tliat,  d  priori^  a  supernatural 
revelation  was  to  be  expected  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
Clirist  was  manifested  upon  the  eartli,  hj  reason  of 
the  exhaustion  of  all  natural  or  unassisted  human 
efibrts  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  Tlie  state  of 
tlie  world,  it  has  been  customary  to  say,  had  bocomo 
so  utterly  corrupt  and  hopeless  under  the  Roman 
sway,  that  a  necessity  and  special  occasion  was  pre- 
sented for  an  express  divine  intervention.  Our  re- 
cently enlarged  etlmographical  information  shows  such 
an  argument  to  be  altogether  inapplicable  to  tlie  case* 
If  w,e  could  be  judges  of  the  necessity  for  a  special 
divine  intervention,  tlie  stronger  necessity  existed  in 
the  East.  There  immense  populations,  like  the  Clu- 
uese,  had  never  developed  the  idea  of  a  personal  God, 
or  had  degenerated  from  a  once  pure  theological  creed, 
as  in  India,  from  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.  Oppres- 
sions and.  tyrannies,  caste-distinctions,  common  and 
enormous  vices,  a  polluted  idolatrous  worship,  as  bad 
as  tlie  worst  which  disgraced  Some,  Greece,  or  Syria, 
had  prevailed  for  ages. 

It  would  not  be  very  tasteful,  as  an  exception  to 
iliis  description,  to  call  Buddliism  the  gospel  of  India, 
preached  to  it  five  or  six  centuries  before  tlie  gospel 
of  Jesus  was  proclaimed  in  the  nearer  East ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  more  like  the  realities  of  things, 
as  we  can  now  behold  them,  to  say  that  the  Christian 
revelation  was  giv^  to  the  Western  world  because  it 
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deserved  it  bettor  and  was  more  propared  for  it  ihaa 
the  East.  Philosophers^  at  leasts  had  anticipated  in 
speculation  some  of  its  dearest  hopes^  and  bad  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  self-denying  ethics. 

lliere  are  many  other  sources  of  the  modem  ques- 
tionings of  traditional  Christianity^  which  cannot  now 
be  touched  upon^  originating,  like  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  in  a  change  of  circumstances  where- 
in obsenrers  are  placed ;  whereby  their  thoughts  are 
turned  in  new  directions,  and  they  are  rendered  dis- 
satisfied with  old  modes  of  speakmg.  But  such  a 
difficulty  as  that  respecting  the  souls  of  Heathendom, 
whidi  must  now  %ome  closely  home  to  multitudes 
among  us,  will  disappear,  if  it  be  candidly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
speak  of  Uie  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  whole 
world,  were  limited  to  the  understanding  of  the  times 
when  they  were  spoken;  that  doctrines  concerning 
salvation,  to  be  met  with  in  it,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
applicable  only  to  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of 
Christ  should  come ;  and  that  we  must  draw  oiir  con* 
dusions  respecting  a  just  doalmg  hereafter  with  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  sum  of  Heathenism,' 
rather  from  reflections  suggested  by  our  own  moral 
instincts  than  from  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
tare  inriters,  who  had  no  such  knowledge  as  is  given 
to  ourselves  of  the  amplitude  of  the  world  which  is 
the  scene  of  the  divine  manifestations. 

Moreover,  to  our  great  comfort,  there  have  been 
preserved  to  us  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  de- 
claring that  the  oondiUons  of  men  in  another  world 
will  be  determined  by  their  moral  characters  in  this, 
mad  not  by  their  hereditary  or  traditional  creeds ;  and 
Iwtli  many  words  and  the  practice  of  the  great  Apostle 
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Paul,  within  tho  range  whioh  was  giTon  hiak^  tend  to 
tlie  same  result.  He  has  been  thought  even  to  make 
an  allusion  to  the  Buddhist  Dharmmaf  or  law,  when 
he  said,  **  When  the  Grentiles,  whieh  have  not  the  law^ 
do  hj  nature  the  things  eontained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  whieh 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,''  &o. 
(Bom.  ii.  14, 16).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident, 
tiiat,  if  sueh  a  solution  as  the  above  is  aceeptod,  a 
variety  of  doctrinal  statements  hitlierto  usual  — -  Cal^ 
vinistic  and  Lutheran  theories  on  the  one  hand,  i^d 
sacramental  and  hierarchical  ones  on  the  other— 
must  be  thrown  into  the  background,  if  not  aban- 
doned. 

There  may  be  a  long  future  during  which  the 
present  course  of  the  world  shall  last.  Instead  of  its 
drawing  near  the  close  of  its  existence,  as  repre- 
sented in  Ifillenarian  or  Babbinical  fables,  and  with 
so  many  more  souls,  according  to  some  interpretations 
of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  lost  to  Satan  in  every  age 
and  in  every  nation  than  have  been  won  to  Olirist, 
that  the  victory  would  evidently  be  on  tlie  side  of  tho 
Flund,  we  may  yet  be  only  at  tlie  commencement  of 
tlie  career  of  the  groat  Spiritual  Conqueror  even  in 
thb  world.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  tho 
effects  of  what  He  does  upon  earth  shall  not  extend 
and  propagate  themselves  in  worlds  to  come.  But, 
under  any  expectation  of  the  duration  of  the  present 
secular  constitution,  it  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us, 
both  as  observers  and  as  agents,  placed  evidently  at 
an  epoch  when  humanity  finds  itself  under  new  oondi* 
tions,  to  form  some  definite  conception  to  ourselves  of 
the  way  in  which  Christianity  is  henceforward  to  act 
upon  the  world  which  is  our  own. 
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Di£ferent  estimates  are  made  of  the  beneficial  effects 
already  wrought  hj  Christiani^  upon  the  secular  as- 
pect of  the  worldy  according  to  the  different  points  of 
Tiew  from  which  it  is  regarded.  Some  endeavor, 
firom  an  impartial  standing-point,  to  embrace  in  one 
panorama  tlie  whole  religious  history  of  mankind,  of 
which  Christianity  tlien  becomes  the  most  important 
phase ;  others  can  only  look  at  such  a  history  from 
within  some  narrow  chamber  of  doctrinal  and  eccle- 
riastical  prepossessions.  And  anticipations  equally 
different  for  like  reasons  will  be  entertained  by  per- 
sons diflforently  imbued,  as  to  the  form  under  wLich, 
and  the  machinery  by  which,  it  diall  hereafter  be 
presented  with  success,  .either  to  the  practically  un- 
christianized  populations  of  countries  like  our  own, 
or  to  peoples  of  other  countries  never  as  yet  even 
nominally  Christianized. 

Although  the  consequences  of  what  the  gospel  does 
will  be  carried  on  into  other  worlds,  its  work  is  to  bo 
done  here.  Although  some  of  its  work  here  must  be 
unseen,  yet  not  all ;  nor  much  even  of  its  unseen  work, 
wittiout  at  least  some  visible  manifestation  and  effects. 
The  invisible  Church  i^  to  us  a  mere  abstraction.  Now,^ 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  to  the  MulUtu- 
dinist  principle  are  due  the  great  external  victories 
which  the  Christian  name  has  hitherto  won.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  Indi- 
vidualism, that  those  outward  acquisitions  and  numer- 
ical accessions  have  always  been  made  at  the  expense 
ot  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  also  that  Scriptural 
authority  and  the  earliest  practice  is  in  fkvor  of  Indi- 
vidualism. Moreover,  almost  all  the  corruptions  of 
Ghristiaaity  are  attributed  by  Individualists  to  the 
efibcting  hj  the  Emperov  Qoo^staatbe  of  W  V^Mt 
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alliance  between  Chnrch  and  State.  Yet  a  fair  reviewi 
as  far  as  there  are  data  for  it,  of  tlie  state  of  Chris- 
tianity before  the  time  of  that  emperor,  will  leave  us 
in  at  least  very  great  doubt  whether  the  Christiaa 
character  was  really,  in  tlie  anterior  period,  superior 
on  the  average  to  what  it  has  subsequently  been.  We 
may  appeal  to  the  most  ancient  records  extant,  and 
even  to  the  Apostolic  Epistles  tlicmselves,  to  sliow 
that  neither  in  doctrine  nor  in  morals  did  the  prim* 
itive  Christian  communities  at  all  approach  to  tlie 
ideal  which  has  been  formed  of  them.  The  moral 
defects  of  tlie  earliest  converts  are  the  subject  of  the 
gravest  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the  apostolic 
writers ;  and  the  doctrinal  features  of  the  early 
Cliurch  are  much  more  undetermined  than  would  bo 
thought  by  those  who  read  them  only  through  the 
ecclesiastical  creeds. 

Those  who  belong  to  very  different  theological 
schools  acknowledge  at  times  that  they  cannot  ^ith 
any  certainty  find  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  anti* 
quity  the  dogmas  which  they  consider  most  important. 
It  is  customary  with  Lutherans  to  represent  their  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  subjective  faitli  as  having  died 
out  shortly  after  the  apostolic  age.  In  fact,  it  never 
was  the  doctrine  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
Church  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  not 
met  with  in  the  immediately  post-apostolic  writings, 
nor  in  the  apostolic  writings,  except  those  of  St.  Paul ; 
not  even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  of 
the  Pauline  or  Paulo-Johaimean  school.  The  fkith  at 
least  of  that  epistle,  <^  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,^'  is  a  very  different  fSaith  from  the  fkith  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  the  Lutherans  are  correct  in 
representing  that  to  be  a  conscious  apprehending  of 
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the  benefits,  to  the  individual  soul,  of  the  Saviour's 
merits  and  passion.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
admitted,  even  maintained,  by  a  very  different  body  of 
theologians, — as  by  the  learned  Jesuit  Petavius  and 
many  others, — that  the  doctrine  afterwards  developed 
into  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  is  not  to  be  found  ex* 
plidtly  in  the  earliest  Fathers,  nor  even  in  Scripture, 
although  provable  by  it.  One  polemical  value  of  this 
view,  to  Ihose  who  uphold  it,  is  to  show  the  necessity 
of  an  inspired  Church  to  develop  catholic  truth. 

But,  although  the  primitive  Christians  fell  fSeur  short 
both  of  a  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideal,  there  is  this  re- 
markable distinction  to  be  noted  between  the  primitive 
aspects  of  doctrine  and  of  ethics.  The  morals  of  the 
first  Christians  were  certainly  very  far  below  the  esti- 
mate which  *has  been  formed  of  fliem ;  but  the  stand- 
ard by  which  they  were  measured  was  unvarying, 
lofiy,  and  peculiar.  Uoreover,  tlae  nearer  we  approach 
to  ttie  fountain-head,  the  more  definite  do  we  find  the 
statement  of  the  Christian  principle,  that  the  source 
of  religion  is  in  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  the 
nearer  we  come  to  the  original  sources  of  the  history, 
the  less  definite  Mo  we  find  the  statements  of  doc- ' 
trines,  and  even  of  the  hcts  from  which  the  doctrines 
were  afterwards  inferred.  And,  at  the  very  first,  with 
our  Lord  himself  and  hip  apostles,  as  represented  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  morals  come  before  con- 
templation, ethics  before  tiieoretics.  In  the  patristic 
writings,  theoretics  assume  continually  an  increasingly 
disproportionate  value.  Even  within  the  compass  of 
our  New  Testament,  there  is  to  be  found  already  a 
wonderful  contrast  between  the  words  of  our  Lord 
and  such  a  discourse  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Tliere  is  not  wanting,  indeedi  to  this  episfle,  an  earnest 
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moral  appeal ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  illostrar 
tive,  argumentatiTe,  and  controversial.  Our  Lord's 
discourses  have  almost  all  of  them,  a  direct  moral 
bearing.  This  character  of  his  words  is  certainly  more 
obyious  in  the  three  first  Gospels  than  in  the  fourth ; 
and  the  remarkable  unison  of  fliose  Gospels  when  they 
recite  the  Lord's  words,  notwithstanding  their  discrep- 
ancies in  some  matters  of  fact,  compel  us  to  think  that 
they  embody  more  exact  traditions  of  what  he  actually 
said  than  the  fourth  does.* 

As  monuments  or  witnesses,  discrepant  in  a  certain 
degree  as  to  other  particulars,  the  evidence  afiforded 
by  the  three  Synoptics  to  the  Lord's  own  words  is  the 
most  precious  clement  in  the  Christian  records.  We 
are  thereby  placed  at  the  very  root  of  tlie  Gospel  trar 
dition.  And  these  words  of  the  Lord,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  with  the 
first,  or  genuine  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  leave  no  reason- 
able  doubt  of  the  general  character  of  his  teaching 
having  been  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must 
perhaps  call  '^  moral."  But  to  represent  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  a  moral  Spirit,  is  not  merely  to  proclaim  him 
as  a  Lawgiver,  enacting  the  observance  of  a  set  of 


•  The  foarth  Gospel  hut  ftlwayt  been  tapposed  to  hare  been  written  witk 
A  controvenlal  pnrpoee,  and  not  to  hare  been  eomposed  till  from  sixty  to 
Mventy  yean  atier  the  erents  which  it  undertalcet  to  narrate.  Some  critlea, 
indeed,  uiinli  it  was  not  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  year  140,  and  that  it  pre* 
•nppoftes  opinions  of  a  Valentinian  character,  or  eren  Montanist,  which 
would  malce  it  Uter  stilU  At  any  rate,  it  cannot,  by  external  evidence,  b« 
attached  to  the  person  of  St  John  as  its  autlior,  in  the  sense  wherein  mod- 
ems understand  the  word  **  author;  *'  that  is,  there  is  no  proof  that  St.  Joha 
STes  his  Toucher  as  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  all  which  is  related  in  it. 
any  persons  shrinlc  from  a  hmaJUU  examination  of  the  **  Gospel  question|'* 
because  they  imagine,  that,  unlcM  tlie  four  Gospels  are  receiYed  as  peribctly 
genuine  and  authentic, «  that  is,  entirely  the  composition  of  the  penoita 
whose  names  tber  bear,  and  without  any  admixture  of  legendary  matter 
or  embellishment  in  their  narratives,—  the  only  altematiTe  It  to  suppose  % 
ftaudulent  design  In  those  who  did  compose  them.  This  is  a  supposition 
ftom  which  common  sense  and  the  moral  instinot  alike  ret<olt{  bvt  it  la  \a^ 
pUj  not  an  ooly  altenatlfw. 
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inreceptsy  but  as  fulfilled  with  a  Spirit  given  to  him 
^  without  measure/'  of  which,  indeed,  all  men  are 
partakers,  who  have  a  sense  of  what  thej  **  ought ''  to 
be  and  do ;  jet  flowing  oyer  from  him,  especially  on 
those  iHio  perceive,  in  his  words  and  in  his  life,  princi- 
jdes  of  ever-widening  application  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  own  existence ;  who  learn  from  him  to  pene- 
trate to  the  root  of  their  conscience,  and  to  recognize 
themselves  as  being  active  elements  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe. 

We  may  take  an  illustration  of  the  relative  value  in 
the  apostolic  age  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  principles, 
by  citing  a  case  whith  will  be  allowed  to  be  extreme 
enough.  It  is  evident  there  were  among  the  Christian 
converts,  in  that  earliest  period,  those  who  had  no 
belief  in  a  coiporeal  resurrection.  Some  of  these  had, 
perhaps,  been  made  converts  from  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  and-  had  brought  with  tlem  into  the  Chris- 
tian congregation  the  same  doubts  or  negative  beliefs 
which  belonged  to  them  before  their  conversion.  The 
Jewish  Church  embraced  in  its  bosom  both  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees :  but  our  Lord,  although  he  expressly 
taught  a  resurrection  and  argued  with  the  Sadducees 
on  the  subject,  never  treated  iliem  as  aliens  frx>m  Is- 
rael because  they  did  not  hold  that  doctrine ;  is  much 
more  severe  on  the  moral  defects  and  hypocrisies  of 
the  Pharisees  than  upon  the  doctrinal  defects  of  the 
Sadducees.  The  Christian  Church  was  recruited  in 
its  Jewteh  branch  chiefly  frx>m  tiie  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  realize  tiie 
ccmversion  of  a  Sadducee  to  Christianity,  retaining 
his  Sadducee  disbelief  or  scepticism.  But  the  *^  some 
among  you  who  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead^  (1  Oor.  xr.  12|  oomp.  2  Tim.  iL  18)  can  leave 
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OB  in  no  doubt  upon  the  matter,  that  there  were 
Christians  of  Sadducee  or  Gtentile  prejudices,  like 
those  who  mocked  or  those  who  hesitated  when  Paul 
preached  at  Athens  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But 
St  Paul  argues  with  such  elaborately  in  that  chapter, 
without  expelling  them  from  the  Church;  altliough 
he  always  represents  faith  in  the  resurrection  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Christian  belief.  He  endeavors 
rather  to  conciliate  and  to  remove  objections.  First, 
he  represents  the  rising  to  life  again,  not  as  miracu- 
lous  or  exceptional,  but  as  a  law  of  humanity,  or  at 
least  of  Christian  and  spiritualized  humanity ;  and  he 
treats  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not  as  a  wonder,  but 
as  a  prerogative  instance.  Secondly,  he  shows,  upon 
the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body,  how  the  objections 
against  a  resurrection  from  the  gross  conception  of  a 
flcsh-and-blood  body  fall  to  tlie  ground.*  Now,  if 
tliere  might  thus  be  Sadducee,  or  quasi-Sadducee,' 
Christians  in  the  Church,  tlioir  Christianity  must 
have  consisted  in  an  appreciation  of  the  moral  spirit 
of  Jesus,  and  in  an  obedience,  such  as  it  might  be, 
to  the  Cliristian  precepts :  tliey  could  have  been  in- 
fluenced  by  no  expectation  of  a  future  recompense. 
Tlieir  obedience  might  or  might  not  be  of  as  high  an 
order  as'  that  which  is  so  motived :  it  might  have  been 
a  mere  legal  habit,  or  an  exalted  disinterested  life. 
Now  let  us  compare  a  person  of  this  description  with 
such  as  those  who  are  indicated  (1  Cor.  xv.  19,  82) ; 
and  we  cannot  think  that  St  Paul  is  there  speaking 
of  himself  personally,  but  of  the  general  run  of  persona 


•  S<siiiLnkexx.S7-M,th«  8addvc«oii  are  dMUt  witb  In  a  1ik«  «va- 
mentfttlTa  nrnnnor.  Th«r  widarttood  tho  dootriM  of  th«  ranureeUoo  to 
imply  th«  rUing  of  moo  with  raoh  bodlet  m  they  now  hnf«.  Tho  cmo 
•nppoMd  by  lh«m  loMt  its  poini  whoa  tbt  dItUnotloa  it  trmM  botWMn 
Um  animal  and  tbt  MgtUo  bodiM* 
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reluctant  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  to  expose  them- 
selTCs  to  persecution  for  the  gospel's  sake^  yet  induced 
to  do  so  bj  the  hope  of  a  future  recompense.  Let  us 
consider  fliese  two  descriptions  of  persons.  The  one 
class  is  defi9ctive  in  the  Christian  doctrine^  and  in  the 
nkost  fundamental  article  of  the  apostle's  preaching ; 
the  other,  in  the  Christian  moral  life.  Can  wo  say 
that  the  one  defect  was  more  fittal  than  the  other? 
We  do  not  find  the  apostle  excommunicating  these 
Corinthians,  who  said  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  it  was  only  in 
an  extreme  case  that  he  sanctioned  excommunication 
£>r  the  cause  of  immorality.  And  upon  the  whole/if 
we  cannot  efibctually  compare  the  person  deficient  in 
a  true  belief  of  the  resurrection  with  an  immoral  or 
evil  liTor,  if  wo  can  only  say  they  were  botb-  bad 
Christians,  at  least  we  hare  no  reason  to  determine 
that  the  good  liver  who  disbelieRred  the  resurrection, 
was  treated  by  St.  Paul  as  less  of  a  Christian  than  the 
evil  liver  who  believed  it.  We  cannot  suppose  the 
evil  life  always  to  have  brought  on  the  disbelief  in  the 
doctrine,  nor  the  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  to  have 
issued^  always  in  an  evil  life. 

Now,  firom  what  has  been  said,  we  gather  two  im« 
portant  conclusions:  first,  pf  the  at  least  equal  value 
of  the  Christian  life,  as  compared  with  the  Christian  ^ 

e  at  Paul  **  deliTered  to  Sfttan  **  (wbaterer  that  may  niaan)  HTmensiit 
wIm  maintabied  tha  reiurroetloii  to  be  past  already,  most  Hkelr  meaning 
ft  waa  oolj  a  moial  one;  bnt  It  does  not  appear  it  was  for  this  offence  he  it 
00  aMotkNied  to  oonimMtkm  with  Alexander,  and  their  proroeatlon  It  not 
deteribed.  Where  Ee  is  said  to  hare  tangfat  that  the  rerarreotion  It  past 
•heady,  ho  ie  hi  eompaalooehip  with  Phltetns  and  nothing  ie  added  of  any 
jwmhthment  of  either.  Thete  utrange  oplniom  afterwaras  hardened  Into 
heretical  doetrine.  TertolLdbiVMer^pttiwe  F«rM0*3»zlii.t  **Paiihi«,  hi 
hak  ad  Coriathloe,  notat  negatoree  et  dubitatoret  rerarrectiooia.  amo 
ooialo  propria  Saddueaommi  partem  ^nt  urarpat  Maroion  et  ApeDea,  et 
▼alaotiraa  el  al  mii  aUi  rararreetioiiem  caniia  ioflrlngant— sqiie  tangit  eoi 
^  iiiiwil  ai^San  jaa  wamwctkeem  id  da  ••  Vataotini  aSlNffwmiit.** 
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doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  retaining  within  the  . 
Churchi  both  of  iliose  who  were  erroneous  and  defeo* 
tive  in  doctrine,  and  of  those  who  were  bj  their  lives 
unworthy  of  their  profession.  They  who  caused  divis- 
ions and  heresies  wore  to  be  marked  and  avoidod,  bat 
not  expelled:  and,  if  any  called  a  brother  wore  a 
notoriously  immoral  person,  the  rest  wore  ei\joined, 
no,  not  to  oat  with  him ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  refiised 
the  name  of  brother  or  Christian  (1  Cor.  y.  11). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  description  of  a 
Multitudinist  church,  exiubiting  more  saliently-  the 
worst  defects  which  can  attend  that  form,  than  this 
which  is  taken  from  the  evidence  of  the  Apostolic 
Epistles.  We  find  the  Pauline  churches  to  have 
comprised,  not  only  persons  of  the  truest  doctrinal 
insight,  of  the  'highest  spiritual  attainments,  of  mar* 
tyr-like  self-devotion,  but  of  the  strangest  and  most 
incongruous  beliefs,  and  of  the  most  unequal  and 
incon^tent  practice.  The  Individualist  could  say 
nothinig  more  derogatory  of  any  Multitudinist  church, 
not  even  of  a  national  one ;  unless,  perhaps,  he  might 
say' this,  that  less  distinction  is  made  within  such  a 
church  itself,  and  within  all  modem  churches,  be- 
tween their  better  and  worse  members,  than  was  made 
in  the  apostolic  churches.  Any  judicial  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  extremely  rare  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  the  distinction  between 
tlie  worthy  and  unworthy  members  of  the  Church 
was  to  be  marked,  not  by  any  public  and  .authorita- 
tive act,  but  by  the  operation  of  private  conduct  and 
opinion. 

The  apostolic  churches  were  thus  Multitudinist, 
and  they  early  tended  to  become  national  churches : 
from  the  first,  they  took  collective  names  from  ^the 
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localities  where  they  were  situate.  And  it  was  nata* 
ral  and  proper  they  should,  except  upon  the  Calyin* 
istic  theory  of  conversion.  There  is  some  show  of 
.reasonable  independencCi  some  appearance  of  apply- 
ing  the  Protestant  liberty  of  private  judgment,  in 
maintaining  the  Christian  unlawfulness  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  corruption  of  national  establish- 
ments, and  like  propositions ;  but  it  will  bo  foimd, 
that,  where  they  are  maintained  by  serious  and  relig- 
ious people,  they  are  parts  of  a  Calvinistic  system, 
and  are  held  in  connection  with  peculiar  theories  of 
grace,  immodjato  conversion,  and  arbitrary  call.  Jt  is 
as  merely  a  Calvinistic  and  Congregational  common- 
place to  speak  of  the  unholy  union  of  Church  and 
State  accomplished  by  Constantino,  as  it  is  a  Romish 
commonplace  to  denounce  the  unholy  schism  accom- 
plished by  Henry  the  Eighth.  But,  in  fact,  both  those 
sovereigns  only  carried  out,  cIHefly  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, that  which  wa^  already  in  preparation  by  the 
course  of  events.  Even  Henry  would  not  have  broken 
with  the  Pope,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  public  mind  to 
be,  in  some  ^^gree,  ripe  for  it ;  nor  would  Constantino . 
have  taken  the  first  steps  towards  an  establishment 
of  Christianity,  unless  tiie  empire  had  ahroady  been 
growing  Christian. 

Unhappily,  together  with  his  inauguration  of  Mul- 
titudinism,  Constantino  also  inaugurated  a  principle 
essentially  at  variance  with  it,— -the  principle  of  doc- 
trinal limitation.  It  is  very  customary  to  attribute  the 
necesrity  of  stricter  definitions  of  the  Christian  creed, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  rise  of  successive  heresies. 
More  correctly,  there  succeeded  to  the  fluid  state  of 
Christian  opinion,  in  the  first  century  after  Clirist,  a 
gradual  hardening  and  systematixmg  of  conflicting 
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views ;  and  the  opportunity  of  roverting  to  the  froo- 
dom  of  the  apostolic  and  immediately  suoceoding 
periods  was  finally  lost  for  many  ages  by  tho  sanc- 
tion given  by  Constantino  to  the  decisions  of  Nicoa. 
We  cannot  now  be  very  good  judges,  whether  it 
would  have  been  possible,  togetlier  with  tho  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  imperial  religion,  to  enforce 
forbearance  between  the  great  antagonisms  which 
were  then  in  dispute,  and  to  have  insisted  on  the 
maxim,  that  neither  had  a  right  to  limit  the  common 
Christianity  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  At- all 
events,  a  principle  at  variance  with  a  true  Multitudi- 
nism  was  then  recognized.  All  parties,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  were  equally  exclusive;  and  exclu- 
sion and  definition  have  smce  been  the  rule  for  almost 
all  churches,  more  or  less,  even  when  others  of  their 
principles  might  seem  to  promise  a%greater  free- 
dom* 

That  the  members  of  a  Calvinistic  church,  as  in 
tlie  Geneva  of  Calvin  and  Beza  or  in  tlie  Church  of 
Scotland,  should  coincide  with  tlie  members  of  the 
State ;  that  '* election ''  and  << effectual  call''  should 
be  hereditary,  —  is,  of  course,  too  absurd  to  suppose ; 
and  the  .Congregational  Calvanists  are  more  consistent 
than  tlie  Calvhiists  of  Established  churches.  Of  Cal- 
vinism, as  a  system  of  doctrine,  it  is  not  here  proposed 
to  say  anything,  except  tliat  it  must,  of  necessity,  be 
hostile  to  every  other  creed ;  and  the  members  of 
a  Calvinistic  church  can  never  consider  tliemselves 
but  as  parted  by  an  insuperable  distinction  from  all 
other  professors  of  the  gospel :  they  cannot  stand  on 
a  common  footing,  in  any  spiritual  matter,  with  those 
who  belong  to  the  world;  tliat  is,  with  all  others 
than  themselves..    The  exclusiveness  of  a  Multitudi- 
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nist  churchi  which  makes,  as  yet,  the  ecclesiastical 
creeds  the  tenns  of  its  communion^  may  cease  when 
that  test  or  limitation  is  ropealcd ;  but  tlie  exclusive- 
ness  of  a  Calvinistic  church,  whether  free  from  the 
creeds  or  not,  is  inherent  in  its  principles.  There  is 
no  insuperable  barrier  between  Congregationalists  not 
being  Oalvinists,  and  a  Multitudinist  church  which 
should  liberate  itself  sufficiently  from  the  traditional  . 
symbols.  Doctrinal  limitations  in  the  Multitudinist 
form  of  church  are  not  essential  to  it:  upon  larger 
knowledge  of  Ohristian  history,  upon  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  mental  constitution  of  man, 
upon  an  understanding  of  the  obstacles  they  present 
to  a  true  catholicfty,  they  may  be  cast  off.  Nor  is  a 
Multitudinist  church  necessarily  or  essentially  hierar^ 
chical  in  &ny  extreme  or  superstitious  sense :  it  can 
well  admit,  if  .not  pure  Congregationalism,  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  Congregational  spirit.  Indeed,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  principles  will  alone  keep  any  church 
in  health  and  vigor.  Too  great  importance  attached 
to  a  hierarchal  order  will  lead  into  superstitions 
respecting  apostolical  succession,  ministerial  illumina-_ . 
tion,  supernatural  sacramental  influence:  mere  Con- 
gregationalism tends  to  keep  ministers  and  people  at 
a  dead  spiritual  level.  A  just  recognition  and  balance 
of  the  two  tendencies  dlows  the  emerging  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  congregation  into  offices  for 
which  they  are  suited ;  so  that  neither  are  the  true 
hiorarchs  and  leaders  of  thought  and  manners  drawn 
down  and  made  to  succumb  to  a  mere  democracy,  nor 
those  clothed  in  the  priests'  robe  who  have  no  true 
unetion  from  above.  And  this  just  balance  between 
the  hierarchy  and  the  congregation  would  be  at  least 
as  attainiWe  in  the  national  form  of  church  as  in  any 
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otheri  if  it  were  free  from  dogmatical  tests  and  sim- 
ilar intellectual  bondage.  But  there  are  some  preju« 
dices  against  Nationalism  which  deserve  to  be  fiirther 
considered. 

It  was  natural  for'a  Christian  in  the  earliest  period 
to  look  upon  the  Heathen  State  in  which  he  found 
himself  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
not  to  that  of  God ;  and  consecrated  as  it  was,  in  all 
its  offices,  to  the  Heathen  divinities,  to  consider  it  a 
society  having  its  origin  from  the  powers  of  darkness, 
not  from  the  Lord  of  light  and  life.  In  the  apostolic 
writers,  this  view  appears  rather  in  the  First  Epbtle 
of  St.  John  than  with  St.  Paul.  The  horizon  which 
St.  John's  view  embraced  was  much  narrower  than 
St  Paul's  :  — 

**  Qui  mores  homionm  mnltonim  Tidit  et  iirbM.** 

If  the  love  felt  and  inculcated  by  St.  John  towards 
the  brethren  was  tlie  more  intense,  the  charity  with 
which  St.  Paul  comprehended  all  men  was  the  more 
ample;  and  it  is  not  from  every  point  of  view  we 
should  describe  St.  Jolm  as  pre-eminently  the  apostle 
of  love.  With  St.  John,  **  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness ; ''  while  St.  Paul  exhorts  *^  prayers  and 
supplications  to  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and 
for  all  that  are  in  authority.''  Taking  a  wide  view 
of  the  world  and  its  history,  we  must  acknowledge 
political  constitutions  of  men  to  be  the  work  of  God 
himself:  they  are  organizations  into  which  human  so- 
ciety grows  by  reason  of  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments wliich  generate  it  But  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians could  scarcely  be  expected  to  see,  that  ultimately 
the  gospel  was  to  have  sway  in  doing  more  perfectly 
tliat  which  the  Heathen  religions  were  doing  imper- 
fectly ;  that  its  pffice  should  be,  not  only  to  quidten 
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the  spirit  of  the  indiyidaal  and  to  confirm  his  future 
hopes,  but  to  sanctify  all  social  relations  and  civil  insti- 
tutions, and  to  enter  into  the  marrow  of  the  national 
life ;  whereas  Heathenism  had  only  decorated  the  sur- 
t9M  of  it. 

Heathendom  had  its  national  churches.  Indeed,  the 
existence  of  a  national  church,  is  not  only  a  permis- 
sible thing,  but  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a 
national  life ;  and  has  shown  itself  in  all  nations  when 
they  have  made  any  advance  in  civilization.  It  has 
been  usual,  but  erroneous,  to  style  the  Jewish  consti- 
tution  a  theocracy  in  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  sense, 
as  if  the  combination  of  the  religious  and  civil  life 
had  been  confined  to  that  people.  Even  among  bar- 
barous tribes,  the  fetish-man  establishes  an  autliority 
over  the  rest,  quite  as  much  from  the  yearning  of 
others  after  guidance,  as  from  his  own  superior  cun« 
ning.  Priesthoods  have  always  been  products.  Priests 
have  neitlier  been,  as  some  would  represent,  a  set  of 
deliberate  conspirators  against  the  free  thoughts  of 
mankind ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  they  been  the 
sole  divinely  commissioned  channels  for  communica- 
tion of  spiritual  trutli.  If  all  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion  could,  at  one  moment,  be  swept  from  the 
£gu»  of  the  earth,  they  would  soon  be  reproduced.  If 
the  human  race  or  a  given  people — and  a  recent  gen- 
eration saw  an  instance  of  something  like  it  in  no 
distant  nation  —  were  resolved  into  its  elements,  and 
all  its  social  and  religious  institutions  shattered  to 
pieces,  it  would  reconstruct  a  political  framework 
and  a  spiritual  organization ;  re-constituting  govern- 
ors,  laws,  and  magbtratesi  educators,  and  ministers 
of  religion. 

The  distinotion  between  the  Jewish  peojde  and  the 
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other  nations,  in  respect  of  tliis  so-called  theocracy, 
is  but  feebly  marked  on  both  sides ;  for  the  religious 
dement  was  much  stronger  than  has  been  supposed 
in  other  nationalities^  and  the  priesthood  was  by  no 
means  supreme  in  the  Hebrew  State.* 

Constantly  the  title  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, of  ^^  the  Lord's  people/'  with  appeals  to  JehoTidi 
as  their  Supreme  Goyemor,  Protector,  and  Judge. 
And  so  it  is  with  polytheistic  nations.  Tliey  are  the 
offspring  of  the  gods.  The  deities  are  their  guides 
and  guardians,  the  authors  of  their  laws  and  customs. 
Their  worship  is  interwoven  witli  the  whole  course 
of  political  and  social  life. .  It  will,  of  course,  be  said, 
the  entire  difference  is  no  more  than  this,  —  the  object 
of  worship  in  the  one  case  was  the  true  God ;  in  the 
other  cases,  idols  or  demons.  But  it  is  very  clear  to 
unprejudiced  persons,  tliat  the  conceptions  which  the 
Hebrews  formed  of  Jehovah,  though  far  superior  to 
the  conceptions  embodied  in  any  other  national  relig- 
ion, were  obscured  by  figurative  representations  of 
him  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  his  worship- 
pers.    Tlie  passions  ascribed  to  him  were  not  those 


*  ProrioiM  to  the  time  of  the  dlrided  kingdom,  the  Jewish  hlttonr  pr»- 
eentt  little  which  in  thoroiishly  reliable.  The  tnkingof  JeroMiIem  by  ^  Shi- 
•liak**  it  for  the  Hebrew  history  that  which  the  Mokingof  Roroebytlie 
GauIs  is  for  the  Roman;  and  firom  no  Ikcts  ascertainable  is  it  possible  to 
infer  there  was  any  earl^  period  dnrins  which  the  goTemment  by  the 
priesthood  was  attended  with  success.  Indeed,  the  areater  probability  scema 
*     '  *  '"       ■ '  *  'i  itsdlsf        *" 


on  the  side  of  the  supposition,  that  the  priesthood,  with  its  distiiiot  muv«. 
and  charge,  was  oonstituted  by  royally;  and  that  the  higher  pretensions  of 
the  priests  were  not  advanced  till  the  reign  of  Joslah.  There  is  no  erldeneo 
of  the  priesthood  ever  baring  daimed  a  supremacy  over  the  kings,  at  if  li 
had  hwti  in  possession  of  an  oracuhir  power.  In  the  earlier  nfooarDby,  the 
kings  offer  sacrifice;  and  the  rudiments  of  a  political  and  religious  organi- 
lation,  which  preYalled  In  tlie  period  of  the  Judges,  cannot  be  appealM  to 
as  pre-eminently  a  theocncy.  At  any  rate,  nothing  coukl  be  more  an«iio-  * 
cessfbl  as  a  goremment,  whaterer  it  might  be  called.  Indeed,  the  theory 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy  teems  built  chiefly  upon  some  ezpreaslons  in  1  Sam. 
▼iii.,  xii.  Samuel,  howerer,  with  whose  government  tne  Israelites  were 
dIssatisAod,  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  prophets  and  the  whole  of  that  part  #f 
tiM  narrattv*  is  ooooeived  IB  the  piophetieal,  not  IB  the  priiitlj  1^ 
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most  base  and  degrading  ones  attributed  to  their  dei- 
ties hj  the  Pagans ;  and,  on  that  accounti  it  has  been 
less  ea87  to  separate  the  figurative  description  from 
the  true  idea  of  him.  The  better  Pagans  could  easilj 
perceive  the  stories  of  their  gods  to  have  been,  at  the 
best,  aUegorieSi  poetical  embellishments,  inventions 
of  some  kmd  or  other.  Jews  did  not  perceive  that 
the  attribution  of  wrath  and  jealousy  to  their  Ood 
could  only  be  by  a  figure  of  speech ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  many  Christians  of 
tlie  same  thuig ;  and  solemn  inferences  from  the  figu- 
rative expressions  of  the  Hebrew  literature  have  been 
crystallized  into  Christian  doctrine. 

^All  things  sanctioned  among  the  Jews  are  certainly 
not  to  be  imitated  by  us,  nor  all  Pagan  institutions  to 
.be  abhorred.  In  respect  of  a  State  religion,  Jew  and 
Gentile  were  more  dike  than  has  been  thought.  All 
nations  have  exhibited,  in  some  form  or  another,  the 
development  of  a  public  religion ;  and  have  done  so 
by  reason  of  tendencies  inherent  in  their  nationality. 
The  particular  form  of  the  religion  has  been  due  to 
various  causes.  Also,  in  periods  of  transition,  there 
would  for  a  time  bo  a  breaking4n  upon  this  feature 
of  national  life.  While  prophets,  philosophers,  reform- 
ers, were  at  work,  or  some  new  principle  winning 
its  way,  the  national  uniformity  would  be  disturbed. 
So  it  was  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel.  St. 
Paul  and  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  offered  it  to  the 
Jews  as  a  nation,  on  the  Multitudinist  principle ;  but, 
when  they  put  it  from  them,  it  must  make  progress 
by  kindling  a  fire  in  the  earth,  even  to  the  dividing 
fiunilies,  —  two  against  three,  and  three  against  two. 
Thereupon  Christians  appear  for  a  while  to  be  aliens 
from  their  countries  and  commonwealthsi  but  only  fi>r 
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a  while.  We  must  not  confound  with  an  essential 
principle  of  Gliristianitj  tliat  which  only  resulted  from 
a  temporary  necessity.  The  Individualist  principle 
may  have  been  the  right  one  for  a  time,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  ;  not  consequently  the  right 
one  imder  all  circumstances^  nor  even  the  possible 
one.  In  this  question^  as  in  that  of  hierarchy  and 
in  various  ceremonial  discussions,  the  appeal  to  a  par- 
ticular primitive  antiquity*  is  only  an  appeal  from  the 
whole  oxpcrionco  of  Christendom  to  a  partial  expe- 
rience limited  to  a  short  period.  Moreover,  as  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus  himself  with  respect  to  Nationalism,  it 
is  fully  revealed  in  those  touching  words,  preserved 
both  in  the  first  and  tiiird  Gospels,  ^^  How  often  would 
I  have  gatiiercd  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not!" 

Phristianity  was  therefore  compelled,  as  it  were 
against  its  will,  and  in  contradiction  to  its  proper  de- 
sign, to  make  tiie  first  steps  in  its  progress  by  cutting 
across  old  societies,  filtering  into  tiie  world  by  indi- 
vidual conversions ;  sliowing  nevertheless,  from  the 
very  first,  its  Multitudiuist  tendencies,  and,  before  it 
could  comprehend  countries  or  cities,  embracing  fami- 
lies and  households,  tiie  several  members  of  which 
must  have  been  on  very  difieront  spiritual  levels 
(Acts  xvi.  81-84).  The  Roman  world  was  pene- 
trated, in  the  first  instance,  by  an  individual  and 
domestic  Christianity,  to  which  was  owing,  the  first 
conversion  of  our  own  country :  in  tiie  second  or 
Saxon  conversion,  the  people  were  Christianized  en 
masse.  Such  conversions  as  tiiis  last  may  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  worth  much:  but  tiiey  were 
worth  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  grossness  of  iddi^ 
9  u 
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try ;  the/  eflected  all  of  which  the  Butrjects  of  them 
were  for  tho  time  capable,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
something  bettor  in  another  generation.  The  conyer- 
aions  operated  by  the  (German  apostle  BonifiAce  were 
of  the  same  Multitudinoai  kind  as  those  of  Austin  and 
Paulinas  in  Britaini  and  for  a  like  reason :  in  botli 
oases,  the  development  of  Christianity  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  forms  of  the  national  life. 

In  some  parts  of  the  West,  tliis  national  and  natural 
tendency  was  counteracted  by  the  shattering  which 
ensued  upon  tho  breaking-up  of  tlio  Roman  Empire ; 
and  in  Uiose  countries  especially  which  had  boon 
longest  and  most  closely  connected  with  Pagan  Bome, 
—  such  as  Italy  itself,  Spain,  Franco, —  tl)0  people 
fdt  themselves  unable  to  stand  alone  in  their  spiritual 
institutions,  4md  wore  glad  to  loan  on  some  other  prop 
and  centre,  so  fiur  as  was  still  allowed  them.  The 
Teutonic  churches  were  always  more  froe  than  tlie 
churches  of  the  Latinized  pooplcs,  tiiough  they  them- 
selves had  derived  their  Christianity  from  Roman  mis- 
sionaries; and  among  tho  Teutonic  churches  alone 
has  a  freedom  from  extraneous  dominion  as  yet  estab- 
lidied  itseff.  For  a  time,  oven  these  could  only  adopt 
the  forms  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  were  cur- 
rent in  other  parts  of  the  West.  But  tiiose  forms 
were  neitiier  of  tiie  essence  of  a  national  church,  nor 
oven  of  the  essence  of  a  Christian  church.  A  national 
church  need  not,  historically  speaking,  be  Cliristian ; 
nor,  if  it  bo  Christian,  need  it  be  tied  down  to  par- 
ticular forms  which  have  boon  prevalent  at  certain 
times  in  Christendom.  Tliat  which  is  essential  to  a 
national  church  is,  that  it  should  undertake  to  as- 
sist the  spiritual  progress  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
individualB  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  thehr  several 
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states  and  stages.  Not  even  a  Christian  church  should 
expect  all  those  who  are  brought  under  its  influence 
to  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  one  and  the  same  stand- 
ard ;  but  should  endeavor  to  raise  each  according 
to  his  capacities,  and  should  give  no  occasion  for  a 
reaction  against  itself,  nor  provoke  the  Individualist 
clement  into  separatism.  It  would  do  iliis  if  it  sub- 
mitted to  define  itself  otherwise  than  hj  its  own  nation- 
alitj ;  if  it  represented  itself  as  a  part  rather  than  a 
whole ;  as  deriving  authority,  and  not  claiming  it ;  as 
hnitative,  and  not  original. 

It  will  do  this  also,  if,  while  tlie  civil  side  of  tlie 
)iatiou  is  fluid,  tlie  ecclesiastical  side  of  it  is  fixed ;  if 
thought  and  speech  are  free  among  all  otiier  classes, 
and  not  free  among  tlioso  who  hold  the  office  of 
loaders  and  teachers  of  the  rest  in  tlie  highest  things ; 
if  they  are  to  be  bound  to  cover  up  instead  of  open*  . 
ing;^  and  having,  it  is  presumed,  possession  of  tlie 
key  of  knowledge,  are  to  stand  at  the  door  with  it, 
permitting  no  one  to  enter  unless  by  force.  A  national 
church  may  also  find  itself  in  this  position ;  which, 
perhaps,  is  our  own.  Its  ministers  may  become  iso- 
lated between  two  other  parties,  —  between  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  draw  fanatical  inferences  from 
formularies  and  principles  which  they  themselves  are 
not  able  or  are  unwilling  to  repudiate ;  and,  on  tlio 
other,  tliose  who  have  been  tempted,  in  impatience  of 
old  fetters,  to  follow  free  tliought  heedlessly  wherever 
it  may  lead  thonEk.  If  our  own  Churdimeu  expect  to 
discourage  and  repress  a  fanatical  Christianity,  with- 
out a  frank  appeal  to  reason  and  a  frank  criticism 
of  Scripture,  tiiey  will  find  themselves  witliout  any 
effectual  arms  for  that  combat ;  or,  if  tliey  attempt  to 
check  inquiry  by  the  repetition  of  old  forms  and  do* 
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nnnoiationsy  fhey  will  be  equally  powerlessi  and  run 
the  especial  rbk  of  turning  into  bitterness  the  sin- 
ceritf  of  those  who  should  be  their  best  allies,  as 
friends  of  truth.  The/  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  all  reasonable  persons  for  enlightening  the 
fknatical  religionist,  making  no  reserve  of  any  seem- 
ingly harmless  or  apparently  serviceable  superstitions 
of  tlieir  own.  They  should  also  endeavor  to  supply 
to  the  negative  theologian  some  positive  elements  in 
Christianityi  on  grounds  more  sure  to  him  than  the 
assumption  of  an  objective  **  faith  once  delivered  to 
tlie  saints,"  which  he  cannot  identify  with  the  preed 
of  any  church  as  yet  known  to  him. 

It  has  been  matter  of  great  boast  witliin  the  Church 
of  England,  in  common  with  other  Protestant  churches, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  ^^  word  of  Ood ; "  a  phrase 
which  begs  many  a  question,  when  applied  to  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a 
phrase  which  is  never  applied  to  them  by  any  of  the 
scriptural  authors ;  and  which,  according  to  Protestant 
principles,  never  could  be  applied  to  them  by  any 
sufficient  authority  from  without.  In  that  which  may. . 
be  considered  the  pivot  Article  of  the  Cliurch,  this 
expression  does  not  occur,  but  only  **  Holy  Scripture," 
^  Canonical  Books,"  <<  Old  and  New  Testaments."  It 
contains  no  declaration  of  the  Bible  bemg  throughout 
supematurally  suggested,  nor  any  intimation  as  to 
which  portions  of  it  were  owing  to  a  special  divine 
illumination ;  nor  the  slightest  attempt  at  defining 
inspiration,  whether  mediate  or  immediate,  whether 
through,  or  beside,  or  overruling  the  natural  faculties 
of  the  snlgect  of  it ;  not  the  least  hint  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the 
composition  of  the  biblical  books.   Even  if  the  Fathers 
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have  usually  coniridored  **  canonical  '^  as  synonymous 
with  <<  miraculously  inspired/'  thoro  is  nothing  to 
show  that  their  sense  of  the  word  must  necessarily  bo 
applied  in  our  own  sixth  Article^  The  word  itself 
may  mean  either  books  ruled  and  determined  by  the 
Church,  or  regulative  books ;  and  the  employment  of 
it  in  the  Article  hesitates  between  these  two  significa- 
tions. For,  at  one  time,  **  Holy  Scripture  "  and  ca- 
nonical books  are  those  books  ^of  whose  authority 
never  was  any  doubt  in  the  Church  r^'  *  that  is,  they 
are  ^*  determined  "  books ;  and  then  ilie  other,  or  un- 
cano9ical  books,  are  described  as  those  wliich  *<  the 
Church  doth  not  apply  to  ostablish  any  doctrine ; '' 
that  is,  they  are  not  ^  regulative ''  books.  And,  if  tiie 
other  principal  churches  of  the  Reformation  have  gono 
further  in  definition  in  this  respect  than  our  own, 
tiiat  is  no  reason  we  should  force  the  silence  of  our 
Church  into  unison  with  their  expressed  declarations, 
but  rather  that  we  should  rejoice  in  our  comparative 
freedom.f 

The  Protestant  feeling  among  us  has  satisfied  itself 
in  a  blind  way  with  tiie  anti-Roman  declaration,  that 
^^Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 


*  ThU  clanM  it  taken  ftom  tha  Wirtembun  Confostioii  (1661),  wUdi 
pooeedii,  **  Hano  Scriptaram  oredlmiis,  at  oonf^emur  esse  oraoidam  Splrl- 
Ins  SanctL  cttlestilraa  testimoniis  ita  oonflrmatnin,  ot  'ti  aagalni  da  oalo 
aliadpriDdicaVerit,  anathema  sit.*  ** 

t  Thns  the  Hehretio  ConfoMloD  states:  **  We  beliere  and  profesa,  tiiat 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  are  the  rery  word  of  God,  and  have  snfllcient  aotboritgr 
ftom  theuiselTcs,  and  not  from  men.**  The  Saxon  Confession  refers  to  tha 
creeds  as  Interprsters  of  Scripture:  **  Mos  Yera  fide  ampleoti  omnia  seripCa 
prophetarem  et  apostolorom;  at  gnldem  in  hao  ipsa  natira  santaotia,  qui 
ex|>ressaast  inSjmboUsyApostonoOkNiemiOyat  Athanaslano.**— i>sXlse- 
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faith/'  Jfcc. ;  and  without  reflootitig  how  very  much  ia 
wisely  left  open  in  that  Article.  For  this  declaration 
itself  is  partly  negative  and  partly  positive.  As  to  its 
negative  part,  it  declares  that  nothing — no  clause  of 
croedi  no  decision  of  council,  no  tradition  or  exposi- 
'  tion — is  to  be  required  to  be  believed  on  peril  of  sal- 
vation,  unless  it  bo  scriptural;  but  it  dbes  not  lay 
down,  that  everything  wliich  is  contained  in  Scripture 
must  be  believed  on  the  same  peril.  Or  it  may  be 
expressed  thus:  the  word  of  Ood  is  contained  in 
Scripture ;  whence  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  cor 
extensive  with  it.  The  Church  to  which  we.  belong 
does  not  put  that  stumbling-block  before  the  feet  of 
her  members :  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  place  it 
there  for  themselves,  authors  of  their  own  offence. 
Under  ther  terms  of  the  sixth  Article,  one  may  accept 
literally  or  allegorically,  or  as  parable  or  poetry  or 
legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent-tempter,  of  an  ass 
speaking  with  man's  voice,  of  an  arresting  of  the 
earth's  motion,  of  a  reversal  of  its  motion,  of  waters 
standing  in  a  solid  heap,  of  witches,  and  a  variety  of 
apparitions.  So  under  the  terms  of  the  sixtli  Article, 
every  one  is'free  in  judgment  as  ito  the  primeval  insti- 
tution of  the  sabbatti,  the  universality  of  the  Deluge, 
tlie  confusion  of  tongues,  the  corporeal  taking-up  of 
Elgah  into  heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  reality 
of  demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan, 
and  the  miraculous  particulars  of  many  events.  So 
the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  several  books  received 
as  canonical  are  not  determined  by  any  authority,  nor 
their  relative  value  and  importance. 

Many  evils  have  flowed  to  the  people  of  England, 
otherwise  free  enough,  from  an  extreme  and  too 
exclusive  Scripturalism.    The  rudimentary  education 
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of  a  large  number  of  our  conntrymeu  has  been  mainly 
carried  on  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  They 
are  read  by  young  children  in  thousands  of  cases, 
where  no  attempt  could  be  madq,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sired, to  accompany  tlie  reading  with  the  saf<^;uard 
of  a  reasonable  interpretation.  A  Protestant  tradition 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  unsanctioned  by  any  of  our 
formularies,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are  imbued 
with  a  supernatural  property,  by  wliich  tlieir  true 
sense  can  reveal  itself  even  to  those  who,  by  intel- 
lectual or  educational  defect,  would  naturally  be  in- 
capable of  appreciating  it.  There  is  no  book,  indeed, 
or  collection  of  books,  so  rich  in  words  which  address 
themselves  intelligibly  to  the  unlearned  and  learned 
aUke.  But  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  ought  to  lead 
the  less  educated  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
kinds  of  words  wliich  it  contains ;  between  the  dark 
patches  of  human  passion  and  error  which  form  a  par- 
tial crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright  centre  of  spuritual 
truth  within. 

Some  years  ago,  a  vehement  controversy  was  car- 
ried on,  whether  tlio  Scripture  ought  to  bo  distributed 
m  this  country  witli  or  without  note  and  comment. 
It  was  a  question  at  issue  between  two  great  parties 
and  two  great  organized  societies.  But  tliose  who 
advocated  the  view  which  was  the  more  reasonable 
in  itself  did  so  in  the  interest  of  an  unreasonable  the- 
ory :  they  insisted  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
an  liierarchical  sense,  and  carried  out  tlieir  commen- 
tations in  dry  catenas  of  doctrine  and  precept  On 
the  other  side,  the  views  of  those  who  wore  for  circu- 
lating tlie  Bible  without  note  or  comment  were  partly 
superstitious,  and  partly  antagonistic  in  the  way  of  a 
protest  against  the  hierarchical  claim.    The  Scriptures 
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have  no  doubt  beou  receiTod  with  suflSdent  readiness 
bjr  all  classes  of  English  people ;  for  tliere  has  been 
something  Tory  agreeable  to  some  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Englidiman  in  tlie  persuasioni  that  he  possesses, 
independently  of  priest  or  clergyman,  tlie  whole  mat- 
ter of  his  religion  bound  up  in  the  four  comers  of  a 
portable  book,  ftimishing  him,  as  he  thinks,  with  an 
in&llible  test  of  the  doctrine  which  he  hears  from  his 
preacher ;  with  a  substitute  for  all  teaching,  if  he  so 
pleases ;  and  wiUi  the  complete  apparatus  necessary, 
should  he  desire  to  become  the  teacher  of  others  in  his 
turn.  But  the  result  of  this  immense  circulation  of 
tl)e  Scriptures  for  many  years,  by  all  parties,  has  been 
little  adequate  to  what  might  have  been  expected  be- 
forehand from  the  circulation  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
80  excellent  and  divine. 

It  is  ill  to  be  deterred  from  giving  expression  to  tiie 
truth,  or  from  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  it,  from 
a  fear  of  making  concessions  to  revolutionary  or  cap- 
tious dispositions ;  for  the  blame  ^of  this  captiousness, 
when  it  exists,  lies  in  part  at  the  door  of  tiiose  who 
ignore  the  difficulties  of  others,  because  they  may  not 
feel  any  fo»*themselves.  To  this  want  of  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders  of  old  opinions  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, tiiat  the  noting  of  such  differences  as  are 
to  be  found  in  tiio  evangelical  narratives,  or  in  tiio 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  takes  the  appearance 
of  an  attack  upon  a  holy  thing.  The  like  ill  conse- 
quences follow  from  not  acknowledging  freely  the  ex- 
tent of  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  books  i  for, 
if  this  were  freely  acknowledged  on  tiie  one  side,  tiie 
divine  element  would  be  frankly  recognized  on  the 
other.  Good  men — and  they  cannot  be  good  without 
the  Spirit  of  God  —  may  err  in  iSactSi  be  weak  in 
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mcmoiy,  minglo  imagination  with  memory,  be  feeble 
iu  iuferoncosy  confound  illustration  with  argamenti  be 
yarying  in  judgment  and  opinion ;  but  the  Spirit  of 
absolute  Truth  cannot  err  or  contradict  himsolfy  if  be 
speak  immediately^  even  in  small  things,  accessories, 
or  accidents.  Still  less  can  we  suppose  him  to  sug- 
gest contradictory  accounts,  or  accounts  only  to  be 
reconciled  in  the  way  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
Some  tilings  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit  may  appear 
to  relate  to  objects  of  which  the  whole  cannot  be  em^ 
braced  by  the  human  intellect ;  and  it  may  not,  as  to 
such  objects,  be  possible  to  reconcile  opposite  sides  of 
divine  truth.  Wliether  thiis  is  the  general  character 
of  Scripture  revelations  is  not  now  tlie  question ;  but 
the  theory  is  supposablo,  and  should  be  treated  with 
respect,  in  regard  to  some  portions  of  Scripture.  To 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  supernatural  influence  . 
to  cause  tlie  record  of  tliat  which  can  only  issue  in  a 
puzzle,. is  to  lower  infinitely  our  conception  of  the 
divine  dealings  in  respect  of  a  special  revelation. 

Thus  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  defect  of  our  un« 
dcrstandings,  that  we  should  be  unable  altogether  to 
reconcile  the  aspects  of  the  Saviour  as  presented  to  us 
iu  the  three  first  Gospels  and  in  tlie  writhigs  of  St 
Paul  and  St.  John.  At  any  rate,  there  were  current 
in  tlie  primitive  Church  very  distinct  Ghristologies. 
But  neither  to  any  defect  in  our  capacities,  nor  to  any 
reasonable  presumption  of  a  hidden  wise  design,  nor 
to  any  partial  spiritual  endowments  in  the  narrators, 
can  we  attribute  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
reconcilmg  the  genealogies  of  St.  Matthew  and  St« 
Luke,  or  the  chronology  of  the  Holy  Week,  or  the 
accounts  of  the  resurrection ;  nor  to  any  mystery  in 
the  subject-matter  can  be  referred  the  uncertainty 
9»  —' o^^ 
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in  which  tho  New  Testamont  writings  loavo  us  as  to 
tho  dosoont  of  Josus  Clirist  according  to  tho  flcshi 
whether  hj  his  mother  he  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
or  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

If  the  national  Clmrch  is  to  be  true  to  the  Multitu- 
dinist  principle,  and  to  correspond  ultimately  to  tho 
national  diaracter,  the  freedom  of  opinion  which  be- 
longs to  tlie  English  citiasen  should  be  conceded  to  the 
English  Churchman ;  and  the  fireedom  which  is  already 
practically  eigoyed  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion cannot  without  ii\ju8tice  be  denied  to  its  ministers. 
A  minister  may  rightiy  be  expected  to  know  more  of 
thoology  than  tlie  generality,  or  oTcn  than  the  best 
informed  of  the  laity ;  but  it  is  a  strange  ignoring  of 
the  constitution  of  human  minds  to  expect  all  min- 
istersi  however  much  they  may  know,  to  be  of  one 
opinion  in  theoreticals,  or  the  same  person  to  be  sub- 
ject to  no  variation  of  opinion  at  different  periods  of 
his  life.  And  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  consider  how 
fiur  a  liberty  of  opinion  is  conceded  by  our  existing 
laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Along  with  great  open- 
ings for  freedom,  it  will  be  found  there  are  some 
restraints,  or  appearances  of  restraints,  which  require 
to  be  removed. 

As  fiEur  as  opinion  privately  entertained  is  concerned, 
tho  liberty  of  the  Englbh  clergyman  appears  already 
to  be  complete ;  for  no  ecclesiastical  person  can  bo 
obliged  to  answer  interrogations  as  to  his  opinions, 
nor  be  troubled  for  tiiat  which  he  has  not  actually 
expressed,  nor  be  made  responsible  for  inferences 
which  other  people  may  draw  from  his  expressions.* 

•  TIm  oafli  «r  0jM$  In  tho  Metoiil«»tio«l  Utw  It  deflnad  to  be  mi  oAth 
irlMrtbjr  wnj  penon  nmj  be  obliged  to  make  luix  prenentnieiit  of  en/  orime 
sr  offenoov  or  to  eonftie  or  eoenne  hlmtelf  or  hereelf  of  eny  orlmlnel  matter 
sr  tlUfls^  wiMTibj  be  or  iIm  iMj  be  llsUe  to  Mqr  MBiora,  peoelt/i  or  pva- 
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Still,  though  thoro  may  bo  no  powor  of  inquisition 
into  the  privato  opinions  either  of  ministers  or  people 
in  tlie  Church  of  England,  there  may  be  some  inter- 
ference with  the  expression  of  them;  and  a  great 
restraint  is  supposed  to  be  imposed  upon  tlie  clergy 
by  reason  of  tiieir  subscription  to  tlie  Thirtyniine 
Articles.  Yet  it  is  more  difficult  than  might  be 
expected  to  define  what  is  the  extent  of  the  legal 
obligation  of  those  who  sign  them;  and  in  this  case 
the  strictly  legal  obligation  is  thd  measure  of  the 
moral  one.  Subscription  may  be  thought  even-  to 
be  inoperatiye  upon  tlie  conscience  by  reason  of  its 
vagueness :  for  tlie  act  of  subscription  is  ei\joined| 
but  its  eflbct  or  meaning  nowhere  plauily  laid  down ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  more  than  an 
acceptance  of  tlie  Articles  of  the  Church  as  the  for- 
mal law  to  which  the  subscriber  is  in  some  sense, 
subject.  What  that  subjection  amounts  to  must  be 
gathered  elsewhere ;  for  it  does  not  appear  on  the  (ace 
of  tlie  subscription  itself. 

ishmont  whatsoever.  4  Jne.:  *'The  lonls  of  the  council  at  WhltehAll  de- 
mniMlod  of  Pophftm  and  Coke,  chief  justices,  npon  motion  made  by  the 
Commons  in  rarllament.  In  what  cases  the  ordinary  may  examine  any 
pernm  ex  officio  npon  oath.**  Tlioy  answered,  —  1.  That  the  ordinary  can* 
not  rostmm  any  man,  eccleoiastical  or  temporal,  to  swear  gonemllr  to 
answer  such  interrogations  as  shall  be  administered  to  him,  &o.  S*  iThat 
no  roan,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  shall  be  examined  upon  the  secroi 
thoughts  of  his  licart,  or  of  his  secret  opinion  \  but  somothlnfr  oiiglit  to  bo 
objoote<l  against  him  which  he  hath  spoken  or  done.  Thus,  18  Jao.,  Diolitoa 
•lid  Holt  were  committed  by  the  hlffli  commissioners,  because,  they  oeiur 
f  nnvonted  for  slanderous  words  affniiist  tlie  Ilook  of  Common  Prayer  ana 
tlie  gavommontof  the  Church,  andbelng  tonilorml  the  oath  to  bo  examined, 
tliey  refused.  The  case  lielng  brouffht  before  the  Khi)(*s  lUmoh  on  hahen$ 
torpm.  Coke,  C*  J.,  gave  the  detemiiiMtion  of  the  Court,  **  Th.at  they  ouglii 
to  be  dcllvcrmi,  because  their  examination  Is  made  to  oauso  them  to  ac- 
cuse themselves  of  a  breach  of  a  penal  h^w,  which  is  against  kw{  for  tliey 
ought  to  proceed  against  them  bywitnesses.  and  not  onlhroe  them  to  take 
an  oath  to  accuse  themselves.**  Then,  by  U  Car.  IL,  c.  1%  It  was  enacted, 
**  That  it  shall  not  be  lawAil  for  any  person,  exercising  ecclesiastical  Jurfo- 
dlctlon,  to  tender  or  administer  to  any  person  whatsoever  the  oath  usually 
called  tlie  oath  ta  t^fficio,  or  any  other  oath,  wherebv  such  perMO,  to  whom 
the  same  Is  tendered  or  administered,  may  be  onarged,  or  compelled  to 
eonfWs  or  aoouse,  or  to.  pufge  himself  or  herself,  of  any  oriuUiMU  nuUttr  or 
tUag,**aM.   Biim*t.£dX«ii^ULli,U,ad.rhUUiiM^ 
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Tho  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  canons  of  1608,  the  fifth  and  the  thirty- 
sixth.  The  fifthi  indeed,  may  be  applicable,  theoreti- 
cally, both  to  lay  and  to  ecclesiastical  persons:  practi- 
cally, it  can  only  concern  those  of  whom  subscription 
is  really  required.  It  is  entitled,  ^<  Impugners  of  tho 
Articles  of  Religion  established  in  this  Church  of 
England  censured.'^  —  <^  Whosoever  shall  hereafter 
affirm  that  any  of  the  nine  and  thirty  Articles,  &c., 
are  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous,  or  such  as 
he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience  subscribe  unto,  let 
him  be  excommunicated,'^  &e.  We  need  not  stay  to 
consider  what  the  effects  of  excommunication  might 
be,  but  luiher  attend  to  the  definition  which  the  canon 
itself  supplies  of  *'  impugning.'*  It  is  stated  to  be  tho 
affirming;  that  any  of  the  Tbirty^^ine  Articles  are  in 
any  port  ^^  superstitious  or  erroneous."  Yet  an  Arti- 
cle may  be  very  inexpedient,  or  become  so ;  may  be 
unintelligible,  or  not  easily  intelligible  to  ordinary 
people ;  it  may  be  controversial,  and  such  as  to  pro- 
voke controversy,  and  keep  it  alive  when  otherwise  it 
would  subside;  it  may  revive  unnecessarily  thore- 
membrance  of  dead  controversies,  all  or  any  of  those, 
without  being  ^  erroneous ; "  and,  tiiough  not  ^'  super- 
stitious," some  expressions  may  appear  so,— -such  as 
those  which  seem  to  impute  an  occult  operation  to  the 
sacraments.  The  fifth  canon  does  not  touch  tiie  af- 
firming any  of  these  things,  and  more  especially  that 
the  Articles  present  truths  disproportionately,  and  rel- 
atively to  ideas  not  now  current. 

The  other  canon  which  concerns  subscription  is  the 
thir^-flixth,  which  contains  two  clauses,  explanatory, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  meaning  of  ministerial  8al3h 
0cription,  <<  That  he  irfburett  flie  Book  <^  Articles/' Ac. ; 
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and  ^'  that  be  acknowledgeth  the  same  to  be  agreeable^ 
to  the  word  of  (Jod."  We  "  allow  "  many  things  which 
we  do  not  think  wise  or  practically  useful ;  as  the  less 
of  two  evils ;  or  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied,  or 
of  which  the  remedy  is  not  attainable,  or  is  uncertain 
in  its  operation,  or  is  not  in  our  power,  or  concerning 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion ;  or  where 
tlie  initiation  of  any  change  does  not  belong  to  our- 
selves, nor-  the  responsibility  belong  to  ourselves, 
either  of  the  tilings  as  they  are,  br  of  searcliing  for 
something  better.  Many  acquiesce  in,  submit  to, 
^^  allow,"  a  law,  as  it  operates  upon  themselves,  which 
they  would  be  horror-struck  to  have  enacted ;  yet  they 
would  gladly  and  in  conscience  ^'  allow  "  and  submit 
to  it  as  part  of  a  constitution  under  wliich  they  live, 
against  which  they  would  never  tliink  of  rebelling, 
which  they  would  on  no  account  undermine,  for  tlip 
many  blessings  of  which  they  are  fuUy  grateful :  they 
would  be  silent  and  patient,  rather  than  join,  even  in 
appearance,  tlie  disturbers  and  breakers  of  its  laws* 
Secondly,  he  ^^  acknowledgeth ''  tlio  same  to  be  agree- 
able to  tiie  word  of  Ood.  Some  distinctions  may  bo 
founded  upon  the  word  '^  acknowledge/'  He  does  not 
maintain  nor  regard  it  as  self-evident,  nor  originate  it 
as  his  own  feeling,  spontaneous  opinion,  or  conviction : 
but  w:hen  it  is  suggested  to  him,  put  in  a  certain 
shape ;  when  tlie  intention  of  the  framers  is  borne  in 
mind,  their  probable  purpose  and  design  explained,  to- 
getlier  with  tlie  difficulties  which  surroimded  them,— - 
ho  is  not  prepared  to  contradict,  and  he  acknowledges. 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  which  had  not  at  first 
occurred  to  him«  Many  other  better  and  wiser  men 
than  himself  have  acknowledged  the  same  thing :  why 
should  he  be  obstinate?    Besidesi  be  is  young,  and 
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has  plentf  of  timo  to  reconsider  it ;  or  he  is  old,  and 
continues  to  submit  out  of  habit,  and  it  would  be  too 
absurd,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  bo  setting  up  as  a  church 
reformer. 

But,' after  all,  the  important  plirase  is,  that  the  Ar- 
ticles are  <<  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood.'*  This 
cannot  mean  that  tlie  Articles  are  precisely  co-extou- 
sire  with  the  Bible,  much  less  of  equal  autliority  wiUi 
it  as  a  whole.  Neither  separately  nor  altogether  do 
they  embody  all  which  is  said  in  it;  and  inferences 
which  they  draw  from  it  are  only  good  relatively,  and 
seamAim  quid  and  quatenus  concordant.  If  their 
term*  are  biblical  terms,  they  must  be  presumed  to 
hare  the  same  sense  in  tlie  Articles  which  tliey  have 
\n  the  Scripture ;  and,  if  they  are  not  all  scriptural 
ones,  they  undertake  in  the  pivot  Article  not  to  con* 
tradipt  the  Scripture.  Tlie  Articles  do  not  make  any 
assumption  of  being  mterpretations  of  Scripture,  or 
developments  of  it.  The  greater  must  include  the 
less ;  and  the  Scripture  is  the  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  tilings  in  the 
Articles  which  could  not  be  contained,  or  have  not 
been  contained,  in  the  Scripture ;  such  as  propositions 
or  clauses  concerning  historical  facts  more  recent  tlian 
the  Scripture  itself:  for  instance,  that  there  never  has 
been  any  doubt  in  the  Church  concerning  tlie  books 
of  the  New  Testament  For,  without  including  such 
doubts  as  a  fool  might  have,  or  a  very  conceited  per- 
son ;  without  carryuig  doubts,  founded  upon  mere  crit- 
icism and  internal  evidence  only,  to  such  an  extent  as 
a  Baur,  or  even  an  Ewald,  —  fliere  was  a  time  when 
certain  books  existed,  and  certain  others  were  not  as 
yet  written :  for  example,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were 
aaterioTy  probaUyi  to  all  of  tlM  Gospels,  certainly  to 
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that  of  St.  John ;  and  of  courso  tho  Church  could  not 
receive  without  doubt  books  not  as  yet  composed.  But 
as  the  canon  grew,  book  after  book  emerging  into  ex« 
istonce  and  general  reception,  there  wore  doubts  as  to 
some  of  tliem,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  either 
concerning  their  authorship  or  their  authority.  The 
framers  of  the  Articles  were  not  deficient  in  learning, 
and  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  tlie  passages  in 
EuRobius  where  the  diflforent  books  current  in  Chris- 
tendom in  his  time  are  classified  ^as  genuine  or  ac- 
knowledged, doubtful  and  spurious.  If  there  be  an 
crroneousness  in  such  a  statement,  as  that  there  norer 
was  any  doubt  in  tho  Church  concerning  the  Book  of 
tho  Revelation,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Soo- 
ond  of  St.  Peter,  it  cannot  be  an  crroneousness  in  tlio 
souse  of  tlie  fifth  canon,  nor  can  it  bo  at  variance  witli 
tho  word  of  Qod  according  to  the  thirty-sixth.  Such 
tilings  in  tlie  Articles  as  are  beside  tho  Scripture  are 
not  in  tho  contomplation  of  the  canons.  Much  less 
can  historical  questions  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  Ar- 
ticles be  excluded  from  free  discussion ;  such  as  con* 
corn  the  dates  and  composition  of  tlie  several  books, 
the  compilation  of  the  Pentateuch,  tho  introduction  of 
Daniol  into  the  Jewish  canon,  and  the  liko,  with  some 
books  of  the  New  Testamont,  —  the  date  and  author- 
ship, for  instance,  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Many  of  those  who  would  tliomselves  wish  the  Chris- 
tian dieology  to  run  on  in  its  old  forms  of  expression, 
nevertheless  ^dcal  with  tlio  opinions  of  others,  which 
they  may  think  objectionable,  fairly  as  opinions.  There 
will  always,  on  tlie  other  hand,  bo  a  few  whose  fkvor- 
ite  mode  of  wariSure  it  will  be  to  endeavor  to  gain  a 
victory  over  some  particular  person  who  may  bold 
opniims  they  dislike,  by  entang^g  him  in  the  formu* 
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larios.  NoTortholoss,  our  formnlorios  do  not  lend 
themselros  very  easily  to  this  kind  of  worfiiro.  Con- 
tra retiarium  baculo. 

We  haye  spoken  hitherto  of  the  signification  of  sub- 
scription which  may  be  gathered  from  the  canons. 
There  is  also  a  statute,  a  law  of  the  land,  which  for- 
bids, under  penalties,  the  advisedly  and  directly  con- 
tradicting any  of  them  by  ecclesiastics ;  and  requires 
subscription,  with  declaration  of  **  assent,*'  from  ben- 
eficed persons.  This  statute  (18  Eliz.  c.  12),  throe 
hundred  years  old,  like  many  other  old  enactments, 
is  not  found  to  be  very  applicable  to  modem  cases ; 
althougli  it  is  only  about  fifty  years  ago  that  it  was 
said  by  Sir  William  ScoU  to  be  m  viridi  observant 
tuk  Nerertheless,  its  provisions  would  not  easily  be 
brought  to  bear  on  questions  likely  to  be  raised  in  our 
iown  days.  Tlie  meslies  are  too  open  for  modem  re- 
finemontiB ;  for,  not  to  repeat  concerning  tlio  word 
''  assent  **  what  has  been  said  concerning  ^^  allow  **  and 
'<  acknowledge,"  let  the  Articles  be  taken  according  to 
an  obvious  classification.  Forms  of  expression,  partly 
derived  from  modem  modes  of  thought  on  metaphys- 
ical subjects,  partly  suggested  by  a  bettor  acquaint- 
ance than  heretofore  with  tlio  unsettled  state  of 
Ohristian  opinion  in  the  immediately  post-apostolio 
age,  may  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  doctrines 
enunciated  in  tlie  five  first  Articles,  without  directly 
contradicting,  impugning,  or  refusing  assent  to  them, 
but  passing  by  the  side  of  them, — as  with  respect 
to  the  humanifying  of  the  Divine  Word  and  to  the 
Divine  Personidities.  Tlien  those  which  we  have 
called  the  pivot  Articles,  conceming  the  rale  of  faith 
and  the  suffiden<7  of  Scripture,  are  happily  found  to 
make  no  eflfoctoal  provision  for  an  absolute  uniformity^ 
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whon  onco  tho  froodom  of  intorprotation  of  Scripturo 
is  admitted :  thej  cannot  bo  considorod  as  intorproting 
their  own  interpreter.  This  has  sometimes  been  called 
a  circular  proceeding:  it  might,  be  resembled  to  a 
lever  becoming  its  own  fulcrum.  The  Articles,  again, 
which  have  a  Lutheran  and  Calvinistio  sound,  are 
found  to  be  equally  open,  because  tliey  are,  for  tlie 
most  part,  founded  on  the  very  words  of  Scripturo ; 
and  tliose,  while  worthy  of  unfeigned  assent,  ai*o  capa- 
ble of  different  interpretations.  Indeed,  the  Oalvin- 
istic  and  Arminian  views  have  been  declared  by  a 
kind  of  authority  to  be  both  of  them  tenable  under 
the  seventeenth  Article ;  and,  if  the  scriptural  terms 
of  ^^ election''  and  ^^ predestmation ''  may  be  inter- 
preted in  an  anti-Calvinistic  sense,  ^^faiUi,''  in  tlie 
tenth  and  following  Articles,  need  not  be  understood 
in  the  Lutheran.  Tliese  are  instances  of  legitimate  . 
amxing  different  significations  to  terms  in  the  Arti- 
cles, by  reason  of  different  interpretations  of  scriptural 
passages. 

If,  however,  the  Articles  of  religion  and  the  law  of 
tho  Church  of  England  be  in  effect  liberal,  flexible,  or 
little  stringent,  is  there  any  necessity  for  expressing 
dissatisfiiction  with  tliem,  any  sufficient  provocation  to 
change?  Tliere  may  be  much  more  liberty  in  a 
church  like  our  own,  the  law  of  wliich  is  always  in- 
terpreted, according  to  tlie  English  spirit,  in  the  man* 
ner  most  favorable  to  those  who  are  subject  to  its  dis- 
cipluie,  tlian  in  one  which,  whether  free  or  not  from 
Articles,  might  be  empowered  to  develop  doctrine 
and  to  denounce  new  heresies.  Certainly  tlie  late 
Mr.  Irving,  if  he  had  been  a  clergyman  of  tiie  Clmroh 
of  England,  could  scaroely  have  been  brought  under 
the  terms  of  any  ecclesiastical  law  of  ours,  for  the 
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expression  of  opinions  upon  an  abstrase  question 
respecting  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christi  which  sub- 
jected him  to  degradation  in  the  PresbTterian  Church 
of  Scotland.  And  this  transition  state  maj  be  a  state 
of  as  much  liberty  as  the  Church  of  England  could  in 
any  way  as  yet  have  been  enabled  to  attain,  —  a  state 
of  greater  practical  liberty  tlian  has  been  attained  in 
churches  supposed  to  be  more  free.  It  is  a  state 
of  safety  and  protection  to  those  who  use  it  wisely, 
under  which  a  further  freedom  may  be  prepared. 

But  it  is  not  a  state  which  ought  to  be  considered 
^al,  either  by  the  church  itself  or  by  the  nation.  It 
is  very  well  for  provisions,  which  cease  to  be  easily 
applicable  to  modern  cases,  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into 
desuetude;  but,  after  falling  into  desuetude,  tlioy 
sliould*  be  repealed.  Desuetude  naturally  leads  to 
repeal.  Obsolete  tests  are  a  blot  upon  a  modem  sys- 
tem; aiui  there  is  always  some  danger  lest  an  anti- 
quated rule  may  be  unexpectedly  revived  for  the  sake 
of  an  odious  individual  application.  When  it  has  out- 
lived its  general  regulative  power,  it  may  still  be  a 
trap  for  the  weaker  consciences ;  or  when  it  has  be- 
come powerless  as  to  penal  consequences,  it  may  serve 
to  give  a  poin^to  invidious  imputations. 

And,  fiirther  tlian  this,  the  present  apparent  strin- 
gency of  subscription  as  required  of  tlie  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  does  not  belong  to  it  as  part  of  its 
foundation ;  is  not  oven  coeval  with  its  reconstruction 
at  tlio  period  of  the  Reformation  .*  for  the  canons  are 
of  tlio  date  of  1608 ;  and  the  act  requiring  the  public 
reading  of  the  Thirtynuue  Articles,  with  declaration 
of  assent  by  a  beneficed  person  after  his  induction,  is 
the  18th  Elisabeth.  An  enactment  prohibiting  the 
bishops  from  requiring  the  subscriptions  under  the 
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third  article  of  tho  tliirty-sixth  canon,  together  with 
the  repeal  of  18th  Elizabeth,  except  as  to  its  second 
section,  would  relieve  many  scruples  and  make  the 
Church  more  national,  without,  disturbmg  its  ulti- 
mate law.  Tlie  Articles  would  then  obviously  be- 
come for  the  clergy  that  which  they  are  for  tho  laity 
of  the  Church,  **  articles  of  peace,  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  her  sons,''  as  the  wise  and  liberal  Bumot 
described  tliem ;  and  there  is  forcible  practical  reason 
for  leaving  the  Thirty-nine  Articled,  as  tho  ultimate 
law  of  the  Church,  not  to  be  contradicted,  and  for 
confining  relaxation  to  the  abolition  of  subscrip- 
tion. 

A  large  portion  of  tlie  Articles  were  originally 
directed  against  the  corruptions  of  tlie  Church  of 
Borne ;  and,  whatever  may  bo  tliought  of  tlie  unadvis- 
ablencss  of  retaining  tests  to  exclude  opinions  which 
few  tliink  of  revivmg  in  their  old  shape,  those  Roman 
doctrines  and  practices  are  seen  to  bo  flourishing  in 
full  life  and  vigor.  .  And  considering  the  many  griev- 
ous provocations  which  tlie  people  of  England  liavo 
sufTored  from  tlie  Papacy,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  they  would  naturally  resist  any  change  which 
might,  by  possibility,  weaken  tlie  barriers  between 
tho  National  Church  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
Churcli  of  Rome.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the 
act  of  signature  to  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles  contributes 
nothing  to  tho  exclusion  from  tlie  Church  of  Bomish 
views;  for,  as  it  is,  opinions  and  practices  prevail 
among  some  of  tho  clergy,  which  are  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  the  generality  of  the  people,  by  reason  of 
their  Romish  character.  Those  of  the  Articles  which 
condemn  the  Ronush  errors  cannot  themselves  be 
made  so  stringent  as  to  bar  altogether  the  intrusion 
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of  8omo  opinion  of  a  Boman  tono,  which  tho  BcformcrSi 
if  thoy  could  havo  forosocn  it,  might  have  dosirod  to 
exclude,  and  whidi  is  equally  strange  and  repugnant 
to  the  common  sense  of  tlie  nation.  No  act  of  sub- 
scription can  supply  this  defect  of  stringency  in  the 
formulas  tliemselves.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  freedom  in  one  direction, 
without  making  it  equal  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  must 
endeavor  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  dominion  of 
an  unwise  and  really  unchristian  principle  with  the 
fewest  possible  risks  and  inconveniences. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  practical  difficulties 
which  would  besot  any  change,  and  especially  those 
which  would  attend  either  tlie  excepting  of  the  anti- 
Bomish  articles  from  repeal  or  including  them  in  it, 
any  attempt  at  a  relaxation  of  the  clerical  test  should 
prudently  confine  itself  in  our  generation  to  an  aboli- 
tion of  tiio  act  of  subscription ;  leaving  the  Articles 
tliemselves  protected,  by  tlie  second  section  of  tho 
statute  of  Elisabeth  and  by  the  canons,  against  direct 
contradiction  or  impugning. 

For,  the  act  of  subscription  being  abolished,  there 
would  disappear  the  invidious  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  kity  of  tho  same  communion,  as  if  there 
were  separate  standards  for  each  of  belief  and  morals. 
There  would  disappear,  also,  a  semblance  of  a  promis- 
sory oath  on  a  subject  which  a  promise  is  incapable 
of  reaching.  No  promise  can  reach  fluctuations  of 
opinion  and  personal  conviction.  Open  teaching  can, 
it  is  true,  if  it  be  thought  wise,  be  dealt  with  by  the 
law  and  its  penalties ;  but  the  law  should  content  it- 
self with  saying,  *^  You  shall  not  teach  or  proclaun  in 
derogation  of  my  formularies :  '*  it  should  not  require 
any  act  which  appears  to  signify  **I  tUnk,''    Let  the 
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Bocurity,  bo  oithor  tho  ponal  or  tho  moral  one,  not  a 
commingling  of  tho  two.  It  kappons  continually,  that 
al)lo  and  sincere  persons  are  deterred  from  entering 
tho  muiistry  of  the  national  Church  by  this  considera- 
tion :  they  would  be  willing  to  be  subject  to  the  law 
forbidding  them  to  teach  Arianism  or  Pelagiauism ; 
(as  what  sensible  man  in  our  day  would  desire  to  teach 
them  ?)  but  they  do  not  like  to  say,  or  be  thought  to 
say,  that  they  assent  to  a  certaia  number  of  anti-Ariau 
and  anti-Pelagian  propositions.  And  the  absence  of 
vigorous  tone,  not  confined  to  one  party  iii  the  Chuix^h, 
which  is  to  be  lamented  of  late  years  in  its  ministry, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reluctance  of  tlio  stronger 
minds  to  enter  an  order  in  which  their  intellects  may 
not  have  free  play.  The  very  course  of  preparation 
for  ordination  —  tied  down  as  it  is  in  one  department 
to  the  study  of  tho  Articles,  which  must  perforce  be 
pr9ved  consentaneous  to  the  ^*  word  of  Ood ''  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  to  ^^  Catliolic  antiquity "  according 
to  others — has  an  enervating  effect  upon  tlio  mind, 
which  is  compelled  to  embrace  much  scholastic  mat- 
tor,  not  as  a  history  of  doctrine,  but  as  a  system  of 
trutli  of  which  it  ought  to  be  convinced. 

It  may  be  easy  to  urge  invidiously,  with  respect  to 
the  impediments  now  existing  to  undertaking  office  in 
the  national  Church,  tliat  there  are  other  sects  which 
persons  dissatisfied  with  her  formularies  may  join,  and 
where  they  may  find  scope  for  their  activity  with  lit- 
tie  intellectual  bondage.  Nothing  can  be  said  here, 
whether  or  not  tliere  might  be  elsewhere  bondage  at 
least  as  galling,  of  a  similar  or  another  kind.  But 
the  service  of  tho  national  Church  may  well  be  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  firom  tiio  service  of  a  sect. 
It  is  as  properly  an  organ  of  the  national  life  as  a 
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magistracy  or  a  legislatiye  estate.  To  set  barriers 
before  the  entrance  upon  its  fonctions,  bj  limitations 
not  absolutely  required  by  public  policy,  is  to  infringe 
upon  the  birthright  of  the  citizens ;  and  to  lay  down 
as  an  altematire  to  striving  for  more  liberty  of  Uiought 
and  expression  within  the  Church  of  the  nation,  that 
those  who  are  dissatbfied  may  sever  themselves  and 
join  a  sect,  would  be  paralleled  by.dedaring  to  polit- 
ical reformers  that  they  are  welcome  to  expatriate 
themselves,  if  they  desire  any  change  in  the  existing 
forms  of  the  constitution.  The  suggestion  of  the  al- 
ternative is  an  insult :  if  it  could  be  enforced,  it  would 
be  a  grievous  wrong. 

Thei^  is  another  part  of  the  subject  which  may  be 
slightly  touched  upon  in  this  place,  —  that  of  the  en- 
dowment of  .the  national  Church.  This  was  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Coleridge  as  the  Nationality.  .  In  a 
certain  sense,  indeed,  the  nation,  or  state,  is  lord  par^ 
amount  over  all  the  property  within  its  boundaries ; 
but  it  provides  for  the  usufruct  of  the  property  in  two 
diflerent  ways.  The  usufruct  of  private  property,  as 
it  is  called,  descends,  according  to  our  laws,  by  inher- 
itance or  testamentary  disposition ;  and  no  specific 
services  are  attached  to  its  eiyoyment.  The  usufruct 
of  that  which  Coleridge  called  the  Nationality  circu- 
lates freely  among  all  the  fiBanilies  of  the  nation.  The 
enjoyment  of  it  is  sulgect  to  the  performance  of  spe- 
cial services ;  is  attainable  only  by  the  possession  of 
certain  qualifications.  In  accordance  with  the  strong 
tendency  in  England  to  turn  every  interest  into 
a  right  of  so-called  private  property,  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  benefices  of  the  nationid  Church  have 
come,  by  an  abuse,  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
estates  of  patronSi  instead  of  trusts,  as  they  really 
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are.  No  trustee  of  any  analogous  property,  of  a 
grammar-school  for  instance,  would  think  of  selling 
Iiis  right  of  appointment:  he  would  consider  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  trust  his  duty.  Much  loss 
would  any  court  of  law  acknowledge  tiiat  a  beneficial 
interest  in  the  trust-property  was  an  asset  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  the  trustee.  If  the  nomination  to  the 
place  of  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  considered  as 
purely  fiduciary,  much  more  should  the  nomination  of 
a  spiritual  person  to  his  parochial  charge.  Objections 
are  made  against  our  'own  national  Church,  founded, 
upon  these  anomalies,  which  may  in  time  be  rectified. 
Others  ai*e  made  i^nst  the  yery  principle  of  endow- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  a  fixed  support  of  tlie  minister  tends 
to  paralyse  both  him  and  his  people;  making  him 
independent  of  his  congregation,  and  drying  up  their 
liberality.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  say  which 
would "^be  tlie  greater  evil, — for  a  minister  to  be  in 
all  tilings  independent  of  his  people,  or  in  all  things 
dependent  upon  them.'  But  the  endowed  minister 
is  by  no  moans  independent  of  all  restraints ;  as,  for 
instance,  of  tlie  law  of  his  Church,  and,  which  is  much 
more,  of  public  opinion,  especially  of  tlie  opinion  of 
his  own  people.  The  unendowed  mmistor  is  depend- 
ent in  all  things,  both  upon  the  opinion  of  his  people  . 
and  upon  their  liberality;  and  frequent  complamts 
transpire  among  Nonconformists,  of  the  want  of  some 
greater  fixity  in  the  position  and  sustentation  of  their 
ministers.  In  the  case  of  a  nationally  endowed 
church,  the  people  themselves  contribute  little  or 
notlimg  to  its  support  The  Church  of  England  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  church  in  Europe ;  which  is 
probably  not  true :  but  its  people  contribute  less  to  its 
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support  than  the  membora  of  any  other  church  in 
Ohristondom,  whether  established  or  yoluntarj.  And, 
if  the  contributing  personally  to  the  support  of  the 
ministry  were  the  only  form  which  Cluristian  liberality 
could  take,  the  stopping-up  the  outflow  of  it  would 
be  an  incalculable  eril.  But  it  is  not  so:  there  are 
a  multitude  of  other  objects,  even  though  the  princi- 
pal minister  in  a  parish  or  other  locality  were  suffi- 
ciently provided  for,  to  give  an  outlet  for  Christian 
libendity.  It  may  flow  over  from  more  favored  locali- 
ties, whore  churches  are  sufficiently  endowed,  into 
more  destitute  districts  and  into  distant  lands.  This 
is  so  with  ourselves ;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  statistics  of  tho  numerous  voluntary  societies  in 
England  for  Christian  and  pliilanthropic  purposes, 
know  to  how  great  an  extent  the  bulk  of  the  support 
they  meet  with  is  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
Churchmen.  There  is  reason  to  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tho  means  and  willingness  to  give,  on  tiie 
part  of  Nonconforming  congregations,  are  already 
mainly  exhausted  in  making  provision  for  their  min- 
isters. 

Reverting  to  the  general  interest  m  the  Nationality^ 
it  is  evidently  twofold.  First,  in  tiie  free  circulation 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  real  property  of  tiie  coun- 
try, hiheritcd  not  by  blood,  nor  through  tiie  accident 
of  birth,  but  by  merit  and  in  requital  for  certain 
performances.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  popular 
interest  that  this  circulation  should  be  free  from  all 
unnecessary  limitations  and  restraints, — speculative, 
antiquarian  and  the  like ;  and  be  regiUated,  as  iSur  as 
attainable,  by  fitness  and  capacity  for  a  particular  pub- 
lic service.  Tlius  by  means  of  tiie  national  endowment 
there  would  take  place  a  distribution  of  property  to 
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eveiy  family  in  the  country,  unencumbered  by  famify 
provisions  at  each  succession;  a  distribution  in  like 
manner  of  the  best  kind  of  education,  of  which  the  ef- 
fects would  not  be  worn  out  in  one  or  two  generations. 
The  Ohurch  theoretically  is  the  most  popular,  it  might 
be  said  the  most  democratic,  of  all  our  institutions ; 
its  ministers,  as  a  spiritual  magistracy,  true  tribunes 
of  the  people.  Secondly,  the  general  interest  in  the 
Nationality^  as  the  material  means  whereby  the  high- 
est services  are  obtamed  for  the  general  good,  re- 
quires tliat  no  artificial  discouragements  should  limit 
the  number  of  those  who  otherwise  would  be  enabled 
to  become  candidates  for  the  serrice  of  the  Church ; 
that  notliing  should  preyent  tlie  choice  and  recruiting 
of  the  Church  ministers  from  the  whole  of  the  citizens. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  tliat  nearly  one  half  of  our 
population  are  at  present  more  or  less  alienated  from 
tho^communion  of  the  national  Church;  and  do  not, 
tlicrefore,  supply  candidates  for  its  ministry.  Instead 
of  securing  the  excellences  and  highest  attainments 
from  the  whole  of  the  people,  it  secures  them,  by 
means  of  the  national  reserve,  only  from  ono  half: 
the  rest  are  eitlior  not  drawn  up  into  the  Christian 
ministry  at  all,  or  undertake  it  in  connection  with 
schismatical  bodies,  with  as  much  detriment  to  the 
national  unity  as  to  the  ecclesiastical. 

We  all  know  how  tlio  inward  moral  life  —  or  spirit- 
ual life  on  its  moral  side,  if  that  term  be  preferred  — - 
is  nourished  into  greater  or  less  vigor  by  means  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  moral  subject  is  placed. 
Hence,  if  a  nation  is  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
conscious  of  its  own  corporate  life,  it  will  develop 
itself  on  one  side  into  a  Church,  wherein  its  citisens 
may  grow  up  and  be  perfected  in  their  spiritual  nar 
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tore.  If  there  is  within  it  &  consciousness,  that,  as  a 
nation,  it  is  fulfilling  no  unimportant  office  in  the 
world,  and  is,  under  the  order  of  Providence,  an  in- 
strument in  giving  the  victory  to  good  over  evil,  and 
to  happiness  over  misery,  it  will  not  content  itself  with 
the  rough  adjustments  and  rude  lessons  of  law  and 
police,  but  will  throw  its  elements,  or  the  best  of  them, 
into  another  mould,  and  constitute  out  of  them  a  soci- 
ety, which  is  in  it,  though  in  some  sense  hot  of  it ; 
which  is  another,  yet  the  same. 

That  each  one  bom  into  the  nation  is,  together  with 
his  civil  rights,  bom  into  a  membership  or  privilege, 
as.  belonging  to  a  spiritual  society,  places  him  at  once 
in  a  relation  which  must  tell  powerfully  upon  his  spir- 
itual nature.  For  the  sake  of  the  reaction  upon  its 
own  mefely  secular  interests,  the  nation  is  entitled  to 
provide  from  time  to  time,  that  the  Church  teaching 
and  forms  of  one  age  do  not  traditionally  harden  so  as 
to  become  exclusive  barriers  in  a  subsequent  one,  and 
so  the  moral  growth  of  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  Church  be  checked,  or  its  influences 
confined  to  a  comparatively  few.  And  the  objects  x>f 
the  care  of  the  State  and  of  tlie  Church  will  nearly 
coincide ;  fbr  the  former  desires  all  its  people  to  bo 
brought  under  the  improving  influence,  and  the  latter 
is  willing  to  embrace  all  who  have  even  the  radi- 
ments  of  tiie  moral  life. 

And  if  the  objects  of  the  care  of  each  nearly 
coincide,  when  the  office  of  the  Church  is  properly 
understood,  so  errors  and  mistakes  in  defining  Church- 
membership,  or  in  constituting  a  repulsive  mode  of 
Ohurch-teaching,  are  fatal  to  the  purposes  both  of 
Church  and  State  alike. 

It  is  a  great  misrepresentation  to  exhibit  the  State 
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08  allying  itself  with  ono  of  many  sects, — a  misrep- 
resentation,  the  blame  of  which  does  not  rest  wholly 
with  political  persons,  nor  with  tlie  partisans  of  sects 
adverse  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  unduly  pre- 
ferred. It  cannot  concern  a  State  to  develop  as  part 
of  its  own  organization  a  machinery  or  system  of 
relations  founded  on  the  possession  of  speculative 
truth.  Speculative  doctrines  should  be  left  to  philo- 
sophical schools.  A  national  Church  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  ethical  development"  of  its  members ; 
and  the  wrong  of  supposing  it  to  be  otherwise,  is 
participated  by  those  of  the  clericalty  who  consider 
tlie  Church  of  Christ  to  be  founded,  as  a  society,  on 
the  possession  of  an  abstractedly  true  and  super- 
naturally  communicated  speculation  concerning  God, 
rather  than  upon  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  life  in 
man. 

It  has  often  been  made  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
Heathen  State  religions,  that  they  took  Uttle  concern 
in  the  moral  life  of  the  citizens.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true ;  for  the  Heathens  of  classical  history  had 
not  generally  the  same  conceptions  of  morals  as  we 
have.  But,  as  far  as  their  conceptions  of  morals 
reached,. tlieir  Church  and  State  were  mutually  bound 
together,  not  by  a  material  alliance,  nor  by  a  gross 
compact  of  pay  and  proferment  passing  between  the 
civil  society  and  the  priestliood,  but  by  the  penetrating 
of  the  whole  public  and  domestic  life  of  the  nation 
with  a  religious  sentiment.  All  the  social,  relations 
were  consecrated  by  the  feeling  of  tlieir  being  entered 
into  and  carried  on  under  the  sanction,  under  the 
very  impulse  of  Deity.  Treaties  and  boundaries,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  marrying,  judging,  delibenUing  on  af« 
iiEurs  of  State,  spectacles  and  all  popular  amusements, 
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were  under  the  protection  of  Divinity :  all  life  was  a 
worship.  It  can  yotj  well  be  understood  how  philoso- 
phers should  be  esteemed  atheists,  when  they  began  to 
speculate  upon  origins,  causes,  abstract  being,  and  the 
like. 

OertamljT  tlie  sense  of  the  indiyidual  conscience  was 
not  sufficiently  developed  under  those  old  religions. 
Their  observances,  once  penetrated  with  a  feeling 
of  present  Deity,  became,  in  course  of  thne,  mere 
dry  and  superstitious  forms.  But  the  glory  of  tlie 
gospel  would  only  be  partial  and  one-sided,  if,  while 
quickening  tlie  individual  conscience  and  the  oxpec- 
totion  of  individual  immortality,  it  had  no  spirit  to 
quicken  the  national  life.  An  isolated  salvation,  the 
rescuing  of  one's  self,  the  reward,  the  grace  bestowed 
on  one^  own  labors,  the  undisturbed  repose,  the 
crown  of  glory  in  which  so  many  have  no  share,  the 
finality  of  tlie  sentence  on  both  hands,  —  reflections 
on  such  expectations  us  these  may  make  stubborn 
martyrs  and  sour  professors,  but  not  good  citizens ; 
rather  tend  to  unfit  men  for  this  world,  and  in  so 
doing,  prepare  them  very  ill  for  that  which  is  to 
come. 

But  ixt  order  to  the  possibility  of  recruiting  any 
national  ministry  from  the  whole  of  the  nation,  in 
order  to  the  operation  upon  the  nation  at  large  of  the 
special  functions  of  its  Church,  no  needless  intellectual 
or  speculative  obstacles  should  be  interposed.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  terms  of  communion  could  be 
made  so  large,  as  by  any  possibility  to  comprehend  in 
the  national  Ohurch  the  whole  of  such  a  firee  nation 
as  our  own.  There  will  always  be  those,  who,  from 
a  conscientious  scruple,  or  firom  a  desire  to  define,  or 
from  peculiarities  of  temper,  will  bold  aloof  from  the 
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religion  and  the  worship  of  the  majority ;  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the 
national  unity  and  tlie  moral  action  of  society  are  not 
thereby  seriously  impaired.  No  doubti  speaking  po- 
litically, and  regarding  merely  the  pcacefulness  with 
which  the  machinery  of  ordhiary  executive  goyem- 
ment  can  be  carried  on,  it  has  proved  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  State,  that  an  Established  Church 
has  existed  in  this  country,  to  receive  tlie  shafts 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  directed  against  it- 
self, ni-humor  has  evaporated  harmlessly  in  Dissent, 
which  might  otherwise  have  materially  deranged  the 
body  politic ;  and  village  Hampdens  have  acquired  a 
parochial  renown  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  ambition, 
in  resistance  to  a  church-rate,  whose  restlessness 
might  have  urged  them  to  dispute,  even  to  prison  and 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  the  lawfulness  of  a  war-tax. 
B}it  whatever  root  of  conscientiousness  and  truth- 
seeking  there  has  been  in  Nonconformity,  whatever 
amount  of  indirect  good  is  produced  by  the  emulation 
of  the  diflbrent  religious  bodies,  wliatovor  safety  to 
social  order  by  the  escapement  for  temper  so  pro- 
vided, the  moral  influence  of  the  bettor  people  in 
their  several  neighborhoods  is  neutralized  or  lost  for 
want  of  harmony  and  concentration,  when  the  aliena- 
tion from  the  national  Church  reaches  the  extent 
which  it  has  done  in  our  coimtry.  Even  in  the  more 
retired  localities,  industry,  cleanliness,  decency  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  school  discipline,  and  tnithfulness^ 
are  encouraged  far  less  than  they  might  otherwise  bo^ 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  religious  unanimity  in  the 
superior  classes.  And  if  the  points  of  speculation  and 
of  form  which  separate  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England  were  fSur  more  important  than  they  are,  and 
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the  approximatiye  truUi  preponderatingljr  upon  the 
side  of  Dissent,  it  would  do  infinitely  more  harm  hj 
the  dissension  which  it  createsi  than  it  possibly  could 
accomplish  of  good  by  a  greater  correctness  in  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  constitution.  K  this  statement 
concerns  Dissent  itself  on  one  side,  it  concerns  the 
Church  on  the  other,  or  rather  those  who  so  limit  the 
terms  of  its  communion  as  to  provoke,  and — as  human 
beings  are  constituted — to  necessitate  separation  from 
it.  It  is  stated  by  Neal,*  that  if  the  alterations  in 
the  Prayer4x>ok,  recommended  by  the  commissioners 
of  1689,  had  been  adopted,  it  would  ^  in  all  probability 
Jiave  brought  in  three  parts  in  four  of  the  Dissenters." 
No  such  result  could  be  expected  from  any  *^  amend- 
ments **  or  **  concessions  **  now.  Much  less  could  any- 
tiling  be*hoped  for  by  means  of  a  <*  conference.''  But 
it  concerns  the  State,  on  the  highest  grounds  of  public 
policy,  to  rectify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  former  times  by  itself,  or  by  the  Church 
under  its  sanction ;  and  without  aiming  at  an  imiver- 
sal  comprehension,  which  would  be  Utopian,  to  suffer 
the  perpetuation  of  no  unnecessary  barriers,  excluding 
from  the  communion  or  the  ministry  of  the  national 
Ohurch> 

There  are,  moreover,  besides  those  who  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  Dissent,  many  others  holding  aloof  from 
the  Church  of  England  by  reason  of  its  real  or  sup- 
posed dogmatism,  whose  co-operation  in  its  true  work 
would  be  most  valuable  to  it,  and  who  cannot  be- 
odme  utterly  estranged  from  it,  without  its  losmg  ulti- 
mately its  popular  influence  and  its  national  charac- 
ter.   If  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  science 
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and  literature  cannot,  in  a  scientific  and  literary  ago, 
be  efiectually  and  cordially  attached  to  the  Church  of 
their  nation,  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  driven  into 
a  position  of  hostility  to  it  They  may  be  as  indis- 
posed to  the  teaching  of  the  majority  of  Dissenters  as 
to  that  which  they  conceive  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Church ;  but  the  Church,  as  an  organization,'will  of 
necessity  appear  to  be  the  most  damaged  by  a  scientifio 
criticism  of  a  supposed  Cliristianity  common  to  it  with 
other  bodies.  Many  personal  and  social  bonds  have 
retarded  hitherto  an  issue  which  from  time  to  time 
has  threatened  a  controversy  between  our  science  and 
our  theology.  It  would  be  a  deplorable  day  when  the 
greatest  names  on  either  ride  should  be  found  in  oon- 
flict ;  and  theology  should  only  learn  to  acknowledge, 
after  a  defeat,  that  there  are  no  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  itself  and  its  opponents. 

It  is  sometimes  said  with  a  sneer,  that  the  scientifio 
mbn  and  the  men  of  abstractions  will  never  change 
the  religions  of  the  world :  and  yet  Christianily  has 
certainly  been  very  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  without  tlie  philosophies  of  a  Plato  and  an  Aris- 
totle ;  and  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton  exercise  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  biblical  theology  of  Englishmen.  They 
have  niodificd,  though  they  have  not  made  it.  The 
more  diffused  science  of  the  present  day  will  furthor 
modify  it.  And  the  question  seems  to  narrow  itself  to 
this :  How  can  those,  who  differ  firom  each  other  intet 
lectually  in  such  variety  of  degrees  as  our  more  edu- 
cated and  our  less  educated  classes,  be  comprised  un- 
der the  same  formularies  of  one  national  Church ;  be 
supposed  to  follow  them,  assent  to  them,  appropriate 
them,  in  one  spirit  ?  If  such  formularies  embodied 
only  an  ethical  result  addressed  to  the  individual  and 
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to  society^  fho  speculatire  difficulty  would  not  arise ; 
but  as  ihojT  present  a  fair  and  substantial  representa- 
tion of  the  biblical  records,  incorporating  their  letter 
and  presupposing  their  historical  element,  precisely 
the  same  problem  is  presented  to  us,  intellectually, 
as  ibglish  Churchmen  or  as  biblical  Christians. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  contradicted,  that,  when 
church  formularies  adopt  the  words  of  Scripture,  these 
must  have  the  same  meaning,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  questions,  in  the  formularies,  as  in  the  Scripture. 
And  we  may  go  somewhat  further,  and  say,  that  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  when  referred  to  or  pre- 
supposed in  the  formularies,  hare  the  same  value  in 
*  them  which  they  hare  in  their  original  seat ;  and  this 
value  may  consist  rather  in  their  significance,  in  the 
ideas  which  they  awaken,  than  in  the  scenes  them- 
selves which  they  depict.  And  as  Churchmen,  or  as 
Christians,  we  may  vary  as  to  their  value  in  particu- 
lars, —  that  is,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  verbal  accuracy' 
of*  a  history,  or  of  its  spiritual  significance, — without 
breaking  with  our  communion  or  denjring  our  sacred 
name.  These  varieties  will  be  determined  partly  by 
the  peculiarities  of  men's  mental  constitution,  partly 
by  th^  nature  of  their  education,  circumstances,  and 
special  studies.  And  neither  should  the  idealist  con- 
demn the  literalist,  nor  the  litcralist  assume  the  right 
of  excommunicating  the  idealist :  they  are  really  fed 
with  the  same  truths ;  the  literalist  unconsciously,  the 
idealist  with  reflection.  Neither  can  justly  say  of  the 
other  that  he  undervalues  the  sacred  writings,  or  that 
he  holds  them  as  inspired  less  properly  tiian  himself. 

The  application  of  ideology  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  the 
formularici  of  the  Church,  may  undoubtedly  be  cai^ 
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ried  to  an  excossi — maj  be  pushed  so  &r  as  to  leave 
in  the  sacred  records  no  historical  residue  whatever. 
On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  excess  of  a  dull  and 
unpainstaking  acquiescence,  satisfied  with  accepting 
in  an  unquestioning  spirit,  and  as  if  they  were  lit- 
erally facts,  all  particulars  of  a  wonderful  history, 
because  in  some  sense  it  is  from  Gk>d.  Between  tliese 
extremes  lie  infinite  d(^;rees  of  rational  and  irrational 
interpretation. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  ideal  method  is  appli- 
cable in  two  ways;  both  to  giting  account  of  the 
origin  of  parts  of  Scripture,  and  also  in  explanation 
of  Scripture.  It  is  thus  either  critical  or  exegeticaL 
An  example  of  the  critical  ideology  carried  to  excess 
is  that  of  Strauss,  wliich  resolves  into  an  ideal  the 
whole  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal  person  of  Jesus. 
So,  again,  much  of  the  allegorizing  of  Philo  and  Origon 
is  an  exegetical. ideology,  exaggerated  and  wild.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows,  because  Strauss  has  substi- 
tuted a  mere  shadow  for  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists, 
and  has  frequently  descended  to  a  minute  captiousness 
in  details,  that  there  are  not  traits  in  the  scriptural 
person  of  Jesus  which  are  better  explained  by  refer- 
ring them  to  an  ideal  than  an  historical  origin:  and, 
without  falling  into  fiomciful  exegetics,  there  are  parts 
of  Scripture  more  usefully  interpreted  ideologically 
than  in  any  other  manner ;  as,  for  instance,  the  his- 
tory of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  by  Satan,  and  accounts 
of  demoniacal  possessions.  And  liberty  must  be  left 
to  all  as  to  the  extent  in  which  they  apply  the  princi- 
ple ;  for  there  is  no  authority,  through  the  expressed 
determination  of  the  Church  nor  of  any  other  kind^ 
which  can  define  the  limits  within  which  it  may  b^ 
reasonably  exercised. 
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Thus  some  may  consider  the  descent  of  all  mankind 
from  Adam  and  Ere  as  an  undoubted  historical  fact ; 
others  may  rather  perceive  in  that  relation  a  form  of 
narrative,  into  which|  in  early  ages,  tradition  would 
easily  throw  itself  spontaneously.    Each  race  natural- 
ly, necessarily  when  races  are  isolated,  suppose  itself    ' 
to  be  sprung  from  a  sinj^e  pair,  and  to  be  the  first,  or 
the  only  one,  of  races.    Among  a  particular  people, 
this  historical   representation   beciune  the  concrete 
expression  of  a  great  moral  truth,  —  of  the  brother- 
hood of  all  human  beings,  of  their  community,  as  in 
other  things,  so  alsp  in  suffering  and  in  frailty,  in  phys- 
ical pains,  and  in  moral  **  corruption."  And  the  force, 
grandeur,  and  reality  of  those  ideas*  are  not  a  wliit 
impaired  in  the  abstract,  nor  indeed  the  truth  of  the 
concrete  history  as  their  representation,  even  though 
mankind  should  have  been  placed  upon  the  earth  in 
many  pairs  at  once,  or  in  distinct  centres  of  creation* 
For  the  brotherhood  of  men  really  depends,  not  upon 
the  material  fact  of  their  fleshly  descent  firom  a  sin- 
gle stock,  but  upon  their  constitution,  as  possessed  in 
common,  of  the  same  fietcultics  and  affections,  fitting 
them  for  mutual  relation  and  association ;  so  that  the  — 
value  of  the  history,  if  it  were  a  history  strictly  so 
called,  wotild  lie  in  its  emblematic  force  and  applica- 
tion.   And  many  narratives  of  marvek  and  catastro- 
phes in  the  Old  Testament  are  referred  to  in  the  New 
as  emblems,  without  either  denybg  or  asserting  their 
literal  truth ;  such  as  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  Noacbian 
deluge.    And  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  exist- 
enoe  of  such  a  school  as  diat  which  produced  Fhilo, 
or  even  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
must  thinly  it  ifQq)4  be  wrong  to  lay  dowui  that,  when- 
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ever  the  New  Testament  writers  refer  to  Old  Testa- 
ment histories,  they  imply  of  necessity  that  the  historic 
truth  was  tlie  first  to  them.  For  their  purposes,  it  was 
often  wholly  in  the  background,  and  the  history  valu- 
able only  in  its  spiritual  application.  The  same  may 
take  place  with  ourselves,  and  history  and  tradition  be 
employed  emblematically,  without,  on  that  account, 
being  regarded  as  untrue.  We  do  not  apply  the  term 
<^  untrue  "  to  parable,  fable,  or  proverb,  although  their 
words  correspond  with  ideas,  not  with  material  facts : 
as  little  should  we  do  so  when  narratives  have  been 
the  spontaneous  product  of  true  ideas,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  reproducing  them. 

The  ideologian  is  evidently  in  possession  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  will  enable  him  to  stand  in  charitable 
relation  to  persons  of  very  different  opinions  from  his 
own,  and  of  very  different  opinions  mutually ;  and,  if 
he  has  perceived  to  how  great  extent  the  history 
.of  the  origin  itself  of  Ohristianity  rests  ultimately 
upon  probable  evidence,  his  principle  will  relievo  him 
from  many  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  be  very 
disturbing :  for  relations  which  may  repose  on  doubt- 
ful grounds  as  matter  of  history,  and,  as  historyi  be 
incapable  of  being  ascertained  or  verified,  may  yet 
be  equally  suggestive  of  true  ideas  with  facts  abso- 
lutely  certain.  The  sphritual  significance  is  the  same 
of  this  transfiguration,  of  opening  blind  eyes,  of  caus- 
ing tlie  tongue  of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainlyi  of 
feeding  multitudes  with  bread  in  the  wilderness,  of 
cleansing  leprosy,  whatever  links  may  "be  deficient 
in  the  traditional  record  of  particular  events.  Or  let 
us  suppose  one  to  be  uncertain  whether  our  Lord 
were  bom  of  the  bouse  and  lineage  of  David  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  even  to  be  driven  to  condudd 
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that  the  geueologies  of  him  have  littlo  historic  value : 
nerertholoss,  in  idea,  Jesus  is  both  Son  of  David  and 
Son  of  Aaron ;  both  Prince  of  Peace  and  High  Priest 
of  our  profession ;  as  he  is,  under  another  idea,  though 
not  literally,  **  without  father  and  without  mother.*' 
And  he  is  none  the  less  Son  of  David,  Priest  Aaron- 
ical,  or  Boyal  Priest  Melchizedecan,  in  idea  and  spir- 
itualljr,  even  if  it  be  unproved  whether  he  were  any 
of  tliem  in  historic  fSstct.  In  like  manner,  it  need 
not  trouble  us,  if,  in  consistency,  we  should  have  to 
suppose  both  an  ideal  origm  and  to  apply  an  ideal 
meaning  to  the  birth  in  the  city  of  David,  and  to  otiicr 
drcumstances  of  the  infancy.  So,  again,  the  incar- 
nification  of  the  divine  Immanuel  remains,  although 
the  angelic  appearances  which  herald  it  in  the  narra- 
tives of  tlie  evangelists  may  be  of  ideal  origin,  accord- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  former  days.  Tlie  ideologian 
may  sometimes  be  tliought  sceptical,  and  be  sceptical 
or  doubtful  as  to  tiie  historical  value  of  related  fhcts : 
but  the  historical  value  is  not  always  to  him  the  most 
important, 9- frequentiy  it  is  quite  secondary;  and, 
eonsequentiy,  discrepancies  in  narratives,  scientific  dif- 
ficulties, defects  in  evidence,  do  not  disturb  him  as' 
they  do^tiie  literalist. 

Moreover,  the  same  principle  is  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  some  of  those  inferences  which  have  been  the 
source,  according  to  different  theologies,  of  much  con- 
troversial acrimony  and  of  wide  ecclesiastical  separa- 
tions ;  such  as  those  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
institution  of  the  sacraments.  Some,  for  instance,  can- 
not conceive  a  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  it  be  a  corporeal  one; 
nora  spiritual  influence  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man 
to  be  oonnected  with  baptism,  unless  it  be  be  supei^ 
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natorali  quosi-meohanicaly  effecting  a  peTchicol  change 
then  and  tliore.  But  witliin  these  concrete  concep- 
tions there  lie  hid  tlie  truer  ideas  of  tlie  virtual  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  Jesus  everTwhere  tliat  he  is  preached^ 
remembered^  and  represented ;  and  of  the  continual 
force  of  hb  spirit  in  hb  words^  and  espedally  in  the 
orduiance  which  indicates  tlie  separation  of  the  Chris- 
tian from  tlie  world. 

Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  concrete  conceptions 
of  an  hierarchy  described  by  its  material  form  and 
descent ;  also  of  millenarian  expedtations  of  a  personal 
reign  of  the  saints  with  Jesus  upon  earth|  and  of  the 
many  embodiments  in  Wliich  from  ago  to  age  has  re- 
appeared the  Tbion  of  a  New  Jerusalem  shining  with 
mundane  glory  here  below.  These  gross  conceptions, 
as  tliey  seem  to  some,  may  be  uecessaiy  to  otliers,  as 
approximations  to  true  ideas.  So,  looking  for  redemp- 
tion in  Israel  was  a  lookhig  for  a  very  different  ro- 
Memption,  with  most  of  tlie  Jewish  peoplCi  from  that 
which  Jesus  really  came  to  operate ;  yet  it  was  tho 
only  expectation  which  tliey  could  form,  and  was  tho 
shadow  to  them  of  a  great  reality. 

'  <*  L0|  the  poor  Indian,  whoM  untntorod  mind 
Soot  God  in  okMidt,  or  boors  him  in  tho  wind.** 

Even  to  tlie  Hebrew  Psalmist,  he  comes  flying  upon 
the  wings  of  tlie  wind ;  and  only  to  tlie  higher  profdiet 
is  he  not  in  the  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in 
the  fire,  but  in  **  the  still  small  voice.**  Not  the  samo 
thoughts  — very  far  from  the  same  thoughts — pass 
through  the  minds  of  the  more  and  the  less  instructed 
on  contemplating  the  same  face  of  the  natural  world. 
In  like  manner  are  the  thoughts  of  men  various,  in 
form  at  least,  if  not  in  substance,  when  they  read  the 
same  Scripture  hbtories  and  use  the  same  Scripture 
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phrases.  Histories  to  some  become  parables  to  others, 
and  fietcts  to  those  are  emblems  to  these.  The^^rock'' 
and  the  ^*  cloud ''  and  the  **  sea  "  convej  to  the  Chris- 
tian admonitions  of  spiritual  veritios ;  and  so  do  the 
ordinances  of  the  Ohurchi  and  yarious  parts  of  its 
forms  of  worsliip. 

Jesus  Ohrist  has  not  rereoled  his  religion  as  a  fhe- 
ology  of  the  intellecti  nor  as  an  historical  faith ;  and  it 
is  a  stifling  of  the  true  Christian  lifOi  both  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  tlie  Church,  to  require  of  many  men  a 
unanimity  in  speculative  doctrinCi  which  is  unattain- 
able,  and  a  uniformitj  of  historical  belief,  which  can 
never  exist  The  true  Christian  life  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  bearing  a  part  in  a  great  moral  order,  of  which 
the  highest  agency  upon  earth  has  been  committed  to 
the  Church.  Let  us  not  oppress  this  work,  nor  com- 
plicate *the  difficulties  witli  which  it  is  surrounded : 
^  not  making  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  not  made  sad ;  nor  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  wicked  by  promising  him  life.'' 

There  is  enougli,  indeed,  to  sadden  us  in  the  doubt- 
ful warfare  which  the  good  wages  with  the  evil,  both 
within  us  and  without  us.  How  few,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  learn  to  bring  themselves  face  to 
ikce^with  the  great  moral  law,  which  is  die  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  Qod !  The  greater  part  can  only 
detect  the  evil  when  it  comes  forth  from  them,  nearly 
as  when  any  other  might  observe  it.  We  cannot,  in 
ihe  matter  of  tliose  who  are  brought  under  the  high- 
est influences  of  the  Christian  Church,  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  mankind  viewed  in  theur  ordinary  re- 
lations, give  any  account  of  the  apparentiy  useless 
expenditure  of  power,  of  the  apparent  overbearing 
generally  of  the  higW  law  by  the  loweri  of  the 
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apparent  poverty  of  result  from  the  operation  of  a 
wonderful  machinerj,  of  the  seeming  waste  of  myri- 
ads of  germs  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mature  growths. 
^^  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen ; "  and  under  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  in  other  mys- 
teries, — 

Calvinism  has  a  keen  perception  of  this  tnith ;  and 
we  slirhik  from  Calvinism  and  Augustinianism,  not  be- 
cause of  their  perceiving  how  fe^nT,  even  under  Chris- 
tian privileges,  attain  to  the  highest  adoption  ofsons, 
but  because  of  the  inferences  with  which  tliey  clog 
that  truth,  —  tlie  inferences  which  tliey  draw  respect- 
ing  the  rest,  whom  they  comprehend  in  one  mass  of 
perdition. 

The  Cliristian  Church  can  only  tend  on  those  who 
are  committed  to  its  care,  to  tlie  verge  of  that  abyss 
which  parts  this  world  from  the  world  unseen.  Some 
few  of  those  fostered  by  her  are  now  ripe  for  entering 
on  a  higher  career:  the  many  are  but  rudimentary 
spu*its,  germinal  souls.  What  shall  become  of  them  ? 
If  we  look  abroad  in  the  world,  and  regard  the  neu 
tral  character  of  the  multitude,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
apply  to  them  either  the  promises  or  the  denuncia- 
tions of  revelation.  So  the  wise  Heathens  could 
anticipate  a  reunion  with  the  great  and  good  of  all 
ages ;  tliey  could  represent  to  themselves,  at  least  in 
a  figurative  manner,  the  punislmient  and  the  purgatory 
of  the  wicked ;  but  they  would  not  expect  the  reap- 
pearance in  another  world,  for  any  purpose,  of  a  Ther- 
sites  or  an  Hyperboles ;  social  and  poetical  justice  had 
been  sufficiently  done  upon  them.  Yet  there  are  such 
as  these,  and  no  better  than  these,  under  the  Christian 
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name, — babblers,  busybodies,  livers  to  get  gain,  and 
mere  eaters  and  drinkers.  The  Roman  Church  has 
imagined  a  Umbus  infaiUium :  we  must  rather  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  there  shall  be  found,  after  the  great 
abdication,  receptacles  suitable  for  those  who  shall 
be  infSmts,  not  as  to  years  of  terrestrial  life,  but  as  to 
spuritual  development ;  nurseries,  as  it  were,  and  seed- 
grounds,  where  the  undeveloped  may  grow  up  imdor 
new  conditions,  the  stunted  may  bea)me  strong,  and. 
the  perverted  be  restored.  And  when  the  Christian 
Church,  in  all  its  branches,  shall  have  fulfilled  its  sub- 
lunary office,  and  its  Founder  shall  have  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  the  Great  Father,  all,  both  ^mall  and 
great,  shall  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Uni- 
versal Parent,  to  repose,  or  be  quickened  into  higher 
lifb|  in  the  ages  to  oome,  according  to  his  will. 
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ON  the  reyiyal  of  science  in  the  sixteenth  centarj, 
some  of  the  earliest  conclusions  at  which  phi- 
losophers arrived  were  found  to  be  at  Tariance  with 
popular  and  long-established  belief.  The  Ptolemaic 
system  of  astronomyi  which  had  then  full  possession 
of  tlie  minds  of  men,  contemplated  the  whole  viuble 
universe  from  the  earth  as  the  immovable  centre  of 
tilings.  Copernicus  changed  the  point  of  view ;  and, 
placing  the  beholder  in  the  sun,  at  once  reduced  the 
earth  to  an  inconspicuous  globule,  a  merely  subordinate 
member  of  a  fiunily  of  planets,  which  tlie  terrestrials 
had  until  then  fondly  imagined  to  be  but  pendants 
and  ornaments  of  their  own  habitation.  Tlie  Church 
naturally  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  dbputes  which 
arose  between  Uie  philosophers  of  the  new  school  and 
those  who  adhered  to  the  old  doctrines ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Hebrew  records,  the  basis  of  religious  faith  mani- 
festly countenanced  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  earth's  immo- 
bility, and  .certain  other  views  of  the  universe  very 
incompatible  with  those  propounded  by  Copernicus. 
Hence  arose  the  official  proceedings  against  Galileo, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  submitted  to  sign  his 
celebrated  recantation,  acknowledging  that  *'  the  prop- 
osition that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
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immovable  from  its  place,  is  absurd,  philosophicallj 
false,  and  formallj  heretical,  because  in  it  is  expresslj 
contrary  to  the  Scripture ; ''  and  that  *<  the  proposition 
that  tiie  earth  is  not  tiio  centre  of  the  world,  nor  im« 
movable,  but  tliat  it  moves,  and  also  with  a  diurnal 
motion,  is  absurd,  philosophically  fiilse,  and  at  least 
erroneous  in  faith/' 

The  Bombh  Cliurdi,  it  is  presumed,  adheres  to  tlie 
old  views  to  the  present  day.  Protestant  instincts, 
however,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  strongly 
in  sympathy  with  the  augmentation  of  science ;  and 
consequentiy  Reformed  churches  more  easily  allowed 
themselves  to  be  helped  over  the  difficulty,  which, 
according  to  the  views  of  inspiration  then  held,  and, 
which  have  survived  to  tiie  present  day,  was,  in  real* 
ity,  quite  as  formidable  for  tiicm  as  for  those  of  the 
old  foith.  The  solution  of  tiie  difficulty  offi)red  by 
Galileo  and  otiiers  was,  that  the  object  of  a  revelation, 
or  divine  unveiling  of  mysteries,  must  be  to  teach 
man  things  which  he  is  unable,  and  must  ever  remain 
unable,  to  find  out  for  himself;  but  not  physical 
truths,  for  tiie  discovery  of  which  he  has  faculties 
specially  provided  by  his  Creator.  Hence  it  was  not 
luireasonable  that,  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  mere- 
ly, the  Sacred  Writings  should  use  tiie  common  Ian* 
guage  and  assume  the  common  belief  of  mankind, 
without  purporting  to  correct  errors  upon  points 
morally  indiSerent.  So  in  regard  to  such  a  text 
as,  *<  The  world  is  establislied,  it  cannot  be  moved,'' 
though  it  might  imply  the  sacred  penman's  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  earth  does  move,  yet  it  does  not 
put  forth  this  opinion  as  an  indispensdile  point  of 
fidth.  And  this  remark  is  applicable  to  a  number  of 
texts  which  present  a  similar  difficulty. 
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It  might  bo  thought  to  have  been  less  easy  to 
reconcile  in  men's  minds  the  Copernican  view  of  the 
universe  with  tlie  very  plain  and  direct  averments 
contained  hi  the  opening  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  can 
scaixsely  be  said  that  tliis  chapter  is  not  intended  m 
part  to  teach  and  convey  at  least  some  physical  truth ; 
and,  taking  its  words  in  tlieir  plain  sense,  it  manifestly 
gives  a  view  of  the  universe  adverse  to  that  of  mod- 
ern science.  It  represents  the  sky  as  a  watery  vault, 
in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  star^  are  set.  But  the 
discordance  of  tliis  description  with  facts  does  not 
ap])ear  to  have  been  so  palpable  to  the  minds  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  as  it  is  to  us.  The  mobility  of 
the  earth  was  a  proposition  startling  not  only  to  faitli, 
but  to  the  senses.  The  difficulty  involved  in  this  be* 
lief  having  been  successfully  got  over,  other  discrepant 
cies  dwindled  in  importance.  The  brilliant  progress  of 
^tronomical  science  subdued  tho  minds  of  men.  Tho 
controversy  between  faith  and  knowledge  gradually 
fell  to  slumber.  The  story  of  Galileo  and  tlie  Inqui- 
sition became  a  school  commonplace.  The  doctrine 
of  the  earth's  mobility  found  its  way  into  children's 
catechisms,  and  the  limited  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
universe  indicated  in  tlie  Old  Testament  oeased  to  be 
felt  as  religious  difficulties. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  theologians  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  accept  frankly  the  principle,  that 
tliose  things  for  the  discovery  of  which  man  has 
faculties  specially  provided  are  not  fit  objeets  of  a 
divine  revelation.  Had  this  been  unhesitatingly  done, 
either  the  definition  and  idea  of  divine  reveUtioa 
must  have  been  modified,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
admixture  of  error  have  been  allowedit>r  such  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  as  were  foimd  to  be  repugnant 
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to  fact  must  hare  been  pronounced  to  form  no  part  of 
roTelation.  Tho  first  course  is  that  which  theologians 
hare  most  generally  adopted,  but  with  such  limita- 
tions, cautels,  and  equivocations,  as  to  be  of  little  use 
in  satisfying  those  who  would  know  how  and  what 
God  reidljr  has  taught  mankind,  and  whether  any- 
thing beyond  tliat  which  man  is  able  and  obviously 
intended  to  arrive  at  by  the  use  of  his  natural  facul- 
ties. 

The  difficulties  and  disputes  which  attended  the 
first  revival  of  science  have  recurred  in  the  present 
century  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  geology.  It 
is,  in  truth,  only  the  old  question  over  again, — pre- 
cisely the  same  point  of  theology  which  is  involved, — 
although  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  are 
fresh.  The  school-books  of  the  present  day,  while 
they  teach  the  child  that  the  earth  moves,  yet  assure 
him  that  it  is  a  little  less  than  six  thousand  years  old, 
and  that  it  was  made  in  six  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
geologists  of  all  religious  creeds  are  agreed  that  the 
earth  has  existed  for  an  immense  series  of  years,  —  to 
be  counted  by  millions  ratlier  than  by  tliousands ;  and 
that  indubitably  more  than  six  days  elapsed  from  its 
first  creation  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  its  sur- 
face. By  this  broad  discrepancy  between  old  and  new 
doctrine  is  the  modem  mind  startled,  as  wore  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  when  told  that  the  earth 
moved. 

When  this  new  cause  of  controversy  first  arose, 
some  writers,  more  has^  tlian  discreet,  attacked  tlie 
conclusions  of  geologists,  and  declared  tliem  scientifi- 
cally false.  This  phase  may  now  be  considered  past ; 
and,  althougli  school-books  probably  continue  to  teach 
jnuoh  as  they  did|  no  welUnsbructed^persgn  now 
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doubts  tho  great  antiquitj  of  the  earth  any  more  than 
its  motion.  This  being  so,  modem  theologians,  for- 
saking tlie  maxim  of  Galileo,  or  only  using  it  vaguelj 
as  an  occasional  make-weight,  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative with  those  geological  facts  which  are  admitted 
to  bo  beyond  dispute.  Several  modes  of  doing  this 
have  been  proposed,  whicli  have  boon  doomed  more  or 
less  satisfactory.  In  a  text-book  of  tlieological  instruc- 
tion widely  used,*  we  find  it  staled  in  broad  terms, 
**  Geological  investigations,  it  is  now  known,  all  prove 
the  perfect  harmony  between  Scripture  and  geology, 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  creation.'' 

In  truth,  however,  if  we  refer  to  the  plans  of  concil- 
iation proposed,  we  find  them  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  mutually  destructive.  Tlie  conciliators  are 
not  agreed  among  themselves,  and  each  holds  the 
views  of  the  other  to  be  untenable  and  unsafe.  The 
ground  is  perpetually  being  shifted,  as  the  advance  of 
geological  science  may  require.  The  plain  meaning 
of  tlie  Ilobrew  record  is  unscrupulously  tampered 
with ;  and,  in  general,  tho  pith  of  tlie  whole  process 
lies  in  divesting  the  text  of  all  moaning  whatever. 
We  are  told,  that.  Scripture  not  being  designed  to 
toadi  us  natural  pliilosophy,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  make  out  a  eosmogony  from  its  statements.  If  the 
first  diapter  of  Genesis  convey  to  us  no  information 
concerning  tiie  origin  of  the  world,  its  statements 
cannot,  indped,  be  contradicted  by  modem  discovery. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  call  tiiis  harmony.*  Statements 
such  as  tiiat  above  quoted  are,  we  conceive,  littie  cal« 
culated  to  be  serviooable  to  tiie  interests  of  theologyi 
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still  less  to  religion  and  morality.  Believing,  as  we 
do»  that,  if  the  value  of  the  Bible,  as  a  book  of  relig- 
ious instruction  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be,  not  by 
striving  to  prove  it  scientifically  exact  at  the  expense 
of  every  sound  principle  of  interpretation,  and  m  do- 
fiance  of  common  sense,  but  by  tlie  (rank  recognition 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  nature  which  it  contains,  we 
have  put  pen  to  paper  to  analyze  some  of  the  popular 
conciliation  theories.  The  inquiry  cannot  be  deemed 
a  superfluous  one,  nor  <me  which,  in  the  interests  of 
theology,  had  bettor  be  let  alone.  Physical  science 
'goes  on  unconcernedly  pursuing  its  own  paths.  The- 
ology, tlie  science  whose  object  is  the  dealing  of  Ood 
with  man  as  a  moral  being,  maintains  but  a  shivering 
oxistonco,  shouldered  and  jostled  by  tlio  sturdy  growths 
^f  modern  thought,  and  bemoaning  itself  for  the  hos- 
tility which  it  encounters.  Why  should  tliis  be,  unless 
because  theologians  persist  in  clinging  to  theories  of 
Ood's  procedure  towards  man,  which  have  long  been 
seen  to  be  untenable  ?  If,  relinquishing  tlieories,  they 
would  be  content  to  inquire  firom  the  history  of  man 
what  this  procedure  has  actually  been,  the  so-called 
difficulties  of  theology  would,  for  the  most  part,  van- 
ish of  themselves. 

The  account  which  astronomy  gives  of  the  relations 
of  our  earth  to  the  rest  of  tiie  universe,  and  tiiat 
which  geology  gives  of  its  internal  structure  and  the 
development  of  its  surface,  are  sufficientiy  fJEoniliar  to 
most  readers.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  go  over  tiie  oft4rodden  ground,  which  must 
be  done  with  rapid  steps.  Nor  let  the  reader  object 
to  be  reminded  of  some  of  the  most  elementary  facts 
of  his  knowledge.  The  human  rade  has  been  ages  in 
arriving  at  conclusions  now  familiar  to  every  child* 
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This  earth,  apparently  so  still  and  steadfis^,  lymg 
in  majestic  repose  beneath  the  ethereal  vault,  is  a 
globular  body,  of  comparatively  insignificant  size, 
whirling  fast  through  space  round  the  sun  as  tlie 
centre  of  its  orbit,  and  completing  its  revolution  in 
tl)e  course  of  one  year ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
revolves  daily  once  about  its  own  axis,  thus  producing 
tlie  changes  of  day  and  night.    The  sun,  which  seems 
to  leap  up  each  morning  from  the  east,  and,  traversing 
the  skyey  bridge,  slides  down  ipto  the  west,  is  reli^ 
tivoly,  to  our  eartli,  motionless.    In  size  and  weight,  it 
inconceivably  surpasses  it    The  moon,  which  occupies 
a  position  in  tlie  visible  heavens  only  second  to  the 
sun,  and  far  beyond  tliat  of  every  other  celestial  body 
in  conspicuousness,  is  but  a  subordinate  globe,  much 
smaller  than  our  own,  and  revolving  round  the  earth 
as  its  centre,  while  it  accompanies  it  in  yearly  revo- 
lutions about  the  sun.    Of  itself  it  has  no  lustre,  and 
is  visible  to  us  only  by  the  reflected  sunlight    Those 
beautiful  stars,  which  are  perpetually  changmg  their 
position  in  the  heavens,  and  shine  with  a  soft  and 
moon-like  light,  are  bodies,  some  much  larger,  some 
less,  than  our  earth,  and,  like  it,  revolve  round  the 
sun,  by  the  reflection  of  whose  rays  we  see  them. 
The  telescope  has  revealed  to  us  the  fact,  that  several 
of  these  are  attended  by  moons  of  their  own ;  and 
thai,  besides  those  which  the  unassisted  eye  can  see, 
there  are  others  belonging  to  the  same  family  cours- 
ing round  the  sun.    As  for  the  glittering  dust  which 
emblazons  the  nocturnal  sky,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  each  spark  is  a  self4uminous  body,  perhaps  of 
similar  material  to  our  sun ;  and  that  the  very  nearest 
of  the  whole  tribe  is  at  an  incalculable  distance  from 
us,— the  very  least  of  them  of  enormous  size  oom- 
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pared  with  oar  own  humble  globe.  Thus  has  modem 
sdence  rerersed  nearly  all  the  prinui  facie  views  to 
which  our  senses  lead  us  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
uniTerse ;  but  so  thoroughlj  are  the  above  statements 
wrought  into  the  culture  of  the  present  day,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  mankind  once  saw  these  things 
very  difforentljr,  and  that  but  a  few  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  such  views  were  startling  novelties. 

Our  earth,  then,  is  but  one  of  the  lesser  pendants 
of  a  bodj  which  is  itself  only  an  inconsiderable  unit 
in  the  vast  creation.  And  now,  if  we  withdraw  our 
thoughts  from  the  immensities  of  space,  and  look  into 
the  construction  of  man's  obscure  home,  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  whether  it  has  ever  been  in  any  other  con- 
dition than  that  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  and,  if  so, 
wh{kt  are  the  stages  through  which  it  has  passed? 
and  what  was  its  first  traceable  state  T  Here  geology 
steps  in,  and  successfully  carries  back  the  history  of 
the  earth's  crust  to  a  very  remote  period,  until  it 
arrives  at  a  region  of  uncertainty,  where  philosophy 
is  reduced  to  mere  guesses  and  possibilities,  and  pro- 
nounces nothing  definite.  To  this  region  belong  tlie 
speculations  which  have  been  ventured  upon  as  to 
the  origmal  concretion  of  the  earth  and  planets  out  of 
nebular  matter,  of  which  the  sun  may  have  been  the 
nucleus.  But  the  first  clear  view  which  we  obtain  of 
the  early  condition  of  the  earth  presents  to  us  a  ball 
of  matter,  fluid  with  intense  heat,  spinning  on  its 
own  axis,  and  revolving  round  the  sun.  How  long  it 
may  have  continued  in  this  state  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion or  surmise.  It  can  only  be  believed  that  a  pro- 
longed period,  beginning  and  ending  we  know  not 
when,  dapeed  before  the  surfitice  became  cooled  and 
hardened,  and  capable  of  sustaining  organixed  ezist- 
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enoes.  The  water,  which  now  inwraps  a  large  portion 
of  the  face  of  the  globe,  must  for  ages  have  existed 
onljr  in  the  shape  of  steam,  flo.ating  above  and  envelop- 
ing the  planet  in  one  tliick  curtain  of  mist  When  the 
cooling  of  the  surface  allowed  it  to  condense  and  de- 
scend, then  commenced  the  process  by  which  the  low« 
est  stratified  rocks  were  formed,  and  gradually  spread 
out  in  vast  layers.  Rains  and  rivers  now  acted  upon 
tlie  scoriaoeous  integument,  grinding  it  to  sand,  and 
carrying  it  down  to  the  depths  and  cavities.  Whether 
organiied  beings  co-existed  with  this  state  of  things 
we  know  not,  as  the  early  rocks  have  been  acted 
upon  by  interior  heat  to  an  extent  which  must  have 
destroyed  all  traces  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  if 
any  such  ever  existed.  Tliis  period  has  been  named 
by  geologists  the  Azoic,  or  that  in  which  life  was  not 
Its  duration  no  once  presumes  to  define. 

It  is  in  the  system  of  beds  which  overlies  these 
primitive  formations  that  the  first  records  of  organ- 
isms present  themselves.  In  the  so-called  Silurian 
system,  we  have  a  vast  assemblage  of  strata  of  various 
Idnds,  together  many  tliousands  of  feet  thick,  and 
abounding  in  remains  of  animal  life.  These  strata 
were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the 
remains  are  exclusively  marine.  Tlie  creatures  whoso 
exuviao  have  been  preserved  belong  to  those  classes 
which  are  placed  by  naturalists  the  lowest  with  re* 
spect  to  organization, — the  mollusca,  articulata,  and 
radiata.  Analagous  beings  exist  at  the  present  day, 
but  not  their  lineal  descendants,  unless  tune  can  efiect 
transmutation  of  species ;  an  hypothesis  not  generally 
accepted  by  naturalists.  In  flie  same  strata  with 
these  inhabitants  of  tlie  early  seas  are  found  remains 
of  fucoid  or  seaweed-like  plants  (the  lowest  of  the 
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Tcgetablo  tribe),  which  maj  have  been  the  first  of  this 
kind  of  existences  introduced  into  the  world ;  but,  as 
little  has  yet  been  discovered  to  throw  light  upon  the 
state  of  the  dry  land  and  its  productions  at  this  re- 
mote periodi  nothuig  can  be  asserted  positively  on  tho 
subject* 

In  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  system  is  found 
the  commencement  of  the  race  of  fishes  (the  lowest 
creatures  of  the  vertebrate  type),  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing beds  they  become  abundant.  These  monsters 
clothed  in  mail,  who  must  have  been  the  terror  of 
the  seas  they  inhabited,  have  left  their  indestructible 
coats  behind  them  as  evidences  of  their  existence. 

Next  come  tlie  carboniferous  strata,  containing  tho 
remains  of  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and 
here  reptiles  and  insects  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. At  this  point,  geologists  make  a  kind  of  arti- 
ficial break,  and,  for  Hie  sake  of  distinction,  denominate 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  period  of  animated  exist*' 
ences  the  Pal»ozoic,  or  that  of  antique  life. 

In  the  next  great  geological  section,  the  so-called 
Secondary  period,  in  which  are  comprised  the  oolitic 
and  cretaceous  systems,  the  predominant  creatures 
are  di£forent  from  those  which  figured  conspicuously 
in  the  preceding.  The  land  was  inhabited  by  gigan- 
tic animals,  half-toad,  half-lizard,  who  hopped  about, 
leaving  often  their  footprints,  like  those  of  a  clumsy 
human  hand,  upon  the  sandy  shores  of  the  seas  they 
frequented.  The  waters  now  abounded  widi  monsters, 
half-fish,  half-crocodile  (the  well-known  saurians), 
whose  bones  have  been  collected  in  abundance.  Even 
the  air  had  its  tenantry  from  the  same  fSetmily  type ; 


^  n  hat  b«6o  tteM  thiit  a  eoiil-bed,  eontalnliig  renmfm  of  Umd  plants 
I  lowir  SOnriaa  dani  hat  baan  foand  io  Portafid. 
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for  the  pterodactyls  were  creatures  half-lizard,  half- 
Tampire,  provided  with  membranous  appendages  which 
must  have  enabled  them  to  fljr.  In  an  early  stage 
of  this  period,  traces  of  birds  appear ;  and,  somewhat 
later,  tliose  of  mammals,  but  of  the  lowest  class  bo- 
longing  to  that  division;  namely,  tlie  marsupial  or 
pouch-bearing  animals,  in  which  naturalists  see  affini- 
ties to  tlie  oviparous  tribes.  Tlie  vegetation  of  tliis 
period  seems  to  have  consisted  principally  of  the  lower 
classes  of  plants,  according  to  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tiou  accepted  by  botanists ;  but  it  was  luxuriant  and 
gigantic* 

Lastly  comes  the  Tertiary  period,  in  which  mam- 
malia  of  the  highest  forms  enter  upon  the  scene,  while 
the  composite  growths  of  the  Secondary  period  in 
great  part  disappear,  and  tlie  types  of  creatures  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  tliose  which  now  exist  During 
long  ages  this  state  of  things  continued,  while  the 
earth  was  the  abode  principally  of  mastodons,  ele- 
pliants,  rhinoceroses,  and  their  tliick-hided  congeners, 
many  of  them  of  colossal  proportions,  and  of  species 
which  have  now  passed  away.  Tlie  remains  of  these 
creatures  have  been  found  in  the  frozen  rivers  of  the 
North,  and  they  appear  to  have  roamed  over  regions  of 
the  globe  where  tiieu:  more  delicate  representatives  of 
tlie  present  day  would  be  unable  to  live.  During  this 
era,  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and  perhaps  other  ani- 
mals, destined  to  be  serviceable  to  man,  became  inhabi- 
tants of  the  eartli.  Lastly,  the  advent  of  man  may  bo 
considered  as  inaugurating  a  new  and  distinct  epoch, 
—  that  in  which  we  now  are,  and  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  physical  conditions  of  existence  cannot  have 
been  very  materially  diflforent  from  what  they  are 
now.    Thus  the  reduction  of  the  earth  into  the  state 
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in  whioh  we  now  behold  it  has  been  the  dowljr  con- 
tinued work  of  ages.  The  races  of  organic  beings 
whidi  have  populated  its  surface  have  from  time  to 
time  passed  awajr  and  been  supplanted  by  others,  in- 
troduced  we  know  not  certainly  by  what  means,  but 
evidently  according  to  a  fixed  method  and  order,  and 
with  a  gradually  increasing  complexity  and  fineness  of 
organization,  until  we  come  to  man  as  the  crowning 
point  of  all.  (Geologically  speaking,  tlie  history  of 
his  first  appearance  is  obscure ;  nor  does  archsdology 
do  much  to  dear  this  obscurity.  Science  has,  how- 
ever, made  some  efibrts  towards  tracing  man  to  his 
cradle ;  and  by  patient  observation,  and  collection  of 
facts,  much  more  may  perhaps  be  done  in  this  direo- 
tion.  As  for  history  and  tradition  they  afford  little 
upon  which  anytiiing  can  bo  built.  The  human  race, 
like  each  individual  man,  has  forgotten  its  own  birth ; 
and  the  void  of  its  early  years  has  been  filled  up  by 
imagination,  and  not  from  genuine  recollection.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  tiiat  man^s  existence  on  earth  is  brief, 
compared  with  the  ages  during  which  unreasoning 
creatures  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  globe. 

We  pass  to  tiie  account  of  tiie  creation  contoined  in 
tiie  Hebrew  record.  And  it  must  be  observed,  tiiat, 
in  reality,  two  distinct  accounts  are  given  us  in  tiio 
bookof  Oenesi8,^one  bouig  comprised  in  ti)0  first 
chapter  and  the  first  throe  verses  of  the  second ;  tiie 
other  commencing  at  tiie  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  continuing  till  the  end.  This  is  so  philo- 
logically  certain,  thlBit  it  were  usdess  to  ignore  it. 
But  even  those,  who  may  be  indmed  to  contest  the 
£ict  that  wd  have  here  the  productions  of  two  different 
writers,  will  admit  that  the  account  beginning  at  tiie 
first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  ending  at  the  third 
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Torse  of  tbe  second,  is  a  complete  vhole  in  itself. 
And  to  this  norrativei  in  order  not  to  complicate  the 
subject  unnccessariljTi  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  inquire,  whetlier 
tliis  account  can  be  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with 
cur  astronomical  and  geological  knowledge ;  and,  for 
the  right  understanding  of  it,  the  whole  must  be  set 
out,  so  that  the  various  parts  may  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion witli  one  anotlier. 

We  are  told  tliat  ^  in  the«.beguining  Ood  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.''  It  has  been  matter  of 
discussion  amongst  tlicologians,  whetlier  the  word 
<^  created  "  (Heb.  bdra)  here  means  sunpljr  shaped  or 
formed,  or  shaped  or  formed  out  of  notlung.  From 
the  use  of  the  verb  bara  in  other  passages,  it  appean 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  make  out  of 
notlung ;  *  but  it  certainly  might  impliedly  mean  this 
in  a  case  so  peculiar  as  tlie  present.  Tlie  plirase,  ^^  the 
heaven  and  tlie  earth,''  is  evidently  used  to  signify 
the  universe  of  things ;  inasmuch  as  the  heaven  in  its 
proper  signification  has  no  existence  until  tlie  second 
day.  It  is  asserted  then  tliat  God  shaped  tlie  whole 
material  universe,  whether  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of 
pre-existing  matter.  But  which  sense  tiie  writer  really 
intended  is  not  material  for  our  present  purpose  to  in* 
quire,  since  neither  astronomical  nor  geological  science 
affects  to  state  anytiiing  concerning  the  first  origm  of 
matter. 

In  the  second  verse,  the  earliest  state  of  things  is 

•  This  ftppMirt  lit  oiic«  ftxmi  T«r.  SI,  where  it  it  Mid  th«t  Ood  oreaM 
(ham)  the  groiit  whelee;  end  fnm  ver.  26  and  27,  in  the  fint  of  whtoh  w« 
r<M<l,  **  God  iMiid,  Let  ns  miUce  (hatnh)  mnn  tn  our  image;  **  and  In  the  kU 
ter,  **  So  God  created  {bam)  man  in  hin  iroaae.**  In  neither  of  these  eaeat 
ean  It  be  supposed  to  be  implied  that  the  whales  or  man  were  made  out  of 
nothing.  In  the  second  narrative,  anotlier  word  is  used  for  the  crsatloii  of 
man,— tor.  **  to  mould}  **  and  his  ftNrmatkm  out  of  the  dust  Is  clroumstiA* 
tIaU/ described. 
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described ;  according  to  the  received  translation,  **  The 
eartli  was  without  form,  and  Toid.''  The  Prophet 
Jeremiah*  uses  tlie  same  expression  to  describe  the 
desolation  of  the  eartli's  surface  occasioned  bjr  Ood's 
wrath ;  and  perhaps  the  words  **  empty  and  waste '' 
would  conrey  to  us  at  present  something  more  nearly 
approaching  the  meaning  of  tohu  va4fohu  than  thoso 
which  the  translators  have  used. 

Tlie  earth  itself  is  supposed  to  be  submerged  under 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  over  which  the  breath  of  God 
—  the  air,  or  wind  —  flutters  while  all  is  involved  in 
darkness.  The  first  special  creative  command  is  that 
which  bids  tlie  light  appear ;  whereupon  daylight 
breaks  over  tlie  two  primeval  elements  of  earth  and 
water,  —  the  one  lying  still  enveloped  by  the  other : 
and  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  original  dark- 
ness and  the  light  which  succeeded  is  described  as  the 
first  day.  Thus  light  and  the  measurement  of  time 
are  represented  as  existing  before  the  manifestation  of 
the  sun ;  and  this  idea,  although  repugnant  to  our 
modem  knowledge,  has  not  in  former  times  appeared 
absurd.  Thus  we  find  Ambrose  Q*  Hexaemeron,^' 
lib.  4,  cap.  8)  remarking,  <^  We  must  recollect  that 
the  light  of  day  is  one  thing ;  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  another, — the  sim  by  his  rays  ap- 
pearing to  add  lustre  to  the  daylight.  For  before 
sunrise  the  day  dawns,  but  is  not  in  full  refulgence ; 
for  the  midday  sun  adds  still  further  to  its  splendor.'' 
We  quote  this  passage  to  show  how  a  mind  unsoplus- 
ticated  by  astronomical  knowledge  imderstood  the 
ICosaic  statement;  and  we  may  boldly  affirm,  that 
those  for  whom  it  was  first  penned  could  have  taken 
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it  in  no  other  senso  tlian  that  light  oxistod  boforo  and 
iudependontljr  of  the  sun :  nor  do  we  misrepresent  it 
when  we  affirm  this  to  be  its  natural  and  primary 
meaning.  How  far  we  are  entitled  to  giro  to  the 
writer's  words  an  enigmatical  and  secondary  meaning, 
as  contended  by  those  who  attempt  to  conciliate  them 
with  our  present  knowledge,  must  be  considered  fur* 
thor  on. 

The  work  of  the  second  day  of  creation  is  to  erect 
the  vault  of  heaycn  (Heb.  rakia;  Or.  arepec^fjM ;  Lat. 
firmamentum)j  ^hich  is  represented  as  supporting  an 
ocean  of  water  above  it.  The  waters  are  «aid  to  bo 
divided ;  so  that  some  are  below,  some  above,  the 
vault.  That  the  Hebrews  understood  tlie  sky,  firma- 
mont,  or  heaven,  to  be  a  permanent  solid  vault,  as  it 
appears  to  the  ordinary  observer,  is  evident  enough 
from  various  expressions  made  use  of  concerning  it* 
It  is  said  to  have  pillars  (Job  xxvi.  11),  foundations 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  8),  doors  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  23),  and  windows 
(Gen.  vii.  11).  No  quibbling  about  the  derivation  of 
the  word  rakiaj  which  is  literally  something  beaten 
out,*  can  affect  the  explicit  description  of  the  Mosiuo 
writer,  contained  in  the  words,  ^*  the  waters  that  are 
above  the  firmament,"  or  avail  to  show  that  ho  was 
aware  that  tlie  sky  is  but  transparent  space. 

On  the  third  day  at  the  command  of  God,  the 
waters  which  have  hitherto  concealed  the  earth  are 
gathered  together  in  one  place,  —  the  sea;  and  the 
dry  land  emerges.  Upon  the  same  day,  the  earth 
brings  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed,  and  firuit-trees, 
the  destined  food  of  the  animals  and  of  man  (vor.  29). 

*  TIm  root  it  tmnXij  api^tod  to  ezprett  the  hammerinff  or  beatiiif  owl 
of  metal  pUtes;  nenoe  wmiethlog  beaten  or  tpreed  out    It  hat  been  pra* 
i  tlMt  the  word  rokim  mej  oe  tnmtleied  **  ezpente,**  to  at  ntrt^  In 
enpigrtpaoe.   The  oootext  tufiokntljr  rebutt  thit. 
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Notliing  is  said  of  herbs  and  trees  which  are  not 
semceable  to  tliis  purpose;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
contended,  since  there  is  no  vegetable  production 
which  may  not  possibly  be  useful  to  man,  or  which  is 
not  prejred  upcm  by  some  animal,  that  in  this  descrip- 
tion the  whole  terrestrial  flora  is  implied.  We  wish, 
howoTer,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
fkct,  that  trees  and  plants  destined  for  food  are  those 
which  are  particularly  singled  out  here  as  the  earliest 
productions  of  the  eartii,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  again  presentiy« 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  two  great  lights  — the  sun 
and  moon  —  are  made  (Heb.  hasaK)y  and  set  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven  to  give  light  to  the  eartii,  but  more 
particularly  to  serve  as  the  means  of  measuring  time, 
and  of  marking  out  years,  days,  and  seasons.  This  is 
the  most  prominent  office  assigned  to  them  (ver.  14- 
18).  The  formation  of  the  stars  is  mentioned  in  tiie 
most  cursory  manner.  It  is  not  said  out  of  what  ma- 
terials all  these  bodies  were  made ;  and  whether  the 
wnter  regarded  them  as  already  existing  and  only 
waiting  to  have  a  proper  place  assigned  them,  may  be 
open  to  question.  At  any  rate,  their  allotted  recep- 
tacle —  the  firmament  — was  not  made  until  the  sec- 
ond day,  nor  were  they  set  in  it  until  the  fourth ; 
vegetation,  be  it  observed,  having  already  commenced 
on  the  third,  and  therefore  independentiy  of  the 
warming  influence  of  the  sun. 

On  the  fifth  day,  the  waters  are  called  into  pro- 
ductive aotivify,  and  bring  forth  fishes  and  marine 
animals,  as  also  the  birds  of  the  air.*  It  is  also  said 
that  Ood  created  or  formed  (para)  great  whales,  and 

•  h  tiM  MooDd  bmtaHtb  of  eranlion,  In  wbieb  no  dUtiiietkNi  of  dftTt  to 
■sdtitlMblidiaraMidloliaTtbMalBnMdMlortlMfmnd.    CtoD.il. 
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other  creatures  of  the  water  and  air.  Qa  the  sixth 
day,  the  earth  brings  forth  living  creatures,  cattle,  and 
reptiles,  and  also  ^^  the  beast  of  the  field ; "  that  is,  the 
idld  beasts.  And  here  also  it  is  added  that  God  made 
(luisaK)  these  creatures  after  their  several  lands.  The 
formation  of  man  is  distinguished  bj  a  variation  of 
the  creative  fiat,  ^*  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."  Accordingly,  man  is  made  and  formed 
(para)  in  the  imago  and  likeness  of  God, — a  phrase 
which  has  been  explained  away  to  mean  merely  ^^  per- 
fect, sinless;"  although  the  Pentateuch  abounds  ia 
passages  showing  that  tlie  Hebrews  contemplated  the 
Divine  Being  in  the  visible  form  of  a  man.*  Modem 
spiritualism  has  so  entirely  banished  this  idea,  that 
probably  many  may  not  without  an  efibrt  be  able  to 
accept  ^e  pkin  language  of  tlie  Hebrew  writer  in  its 
obvious  sense  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis ;  though  they  wil)  have  no  diffi- 
culty  in  doing  so  in  the  third  verse  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, where  tlie  same  words, /^  imago  "  and  **  likeness," 
are  used.  Man  is  said  to  have  been  created  male  and 
female ;  and  the  narrative  contains  nothing  to  show 
that  a  single  pair  only  is  intended.t  He  is  com* 
manded  to.  increase  and  multiply,  and  to  assumo 
dominion  over  all  the  other  tribes  of  beings.  The 
whole  of  the  works  of  creation  being  complete,  God 
gives  to  man,  beast,  fowl,  and  creeping  thing,  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  as  their  appointed 
food.  And  when  we  compare  the  verses  (Gen.  i.  29, 
80)  with  Gon.  ix.  8,  in  which,  afterthe  flood,  animals 

*  Sm  iMirtleiikily  the  mmratiTB  In  0«ii.  zrltt. 

t  It  it  In  tlMtMoiuliiarraUYeof  eraatkmtbmtthaibniiAtloiiorftilngk 
nuui  out  of  the  dntt  of  the  Mith  Is  deMribad,  and  the  omiMloii  to  otmIo  a 
toidontthoMiiiotlineitttAtodtolMTo  boM  npalrad  by  t^f  fttbooqaMl 
tanition  of  OM  Arom  the  sldo  of  tbi  nuui. 
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are  giren  to  man  for  food  in  addition  to  the  green 
herb,  it  is  difficult  not  to  oome  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  the  earliest  Tiew  taken  of  creation,  men  and 
tf^imnliy  were  supposed  to  have  been,  in  tlieir  original 
condition,  not  camivoroiLs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  has  been  for  the  most  part  the  construction  put 
upon  the  words  of  the  Mosaic  writer,  until  a  clear 
perception  of  the  creatiTe  design  which  destined  the 
tiger  and  lion  for  flesh-eaters,  and  latterly  tlie  geologi* 
cal  proof  of  flesh-eating  monsters  haying  existed  among 
the  pre-Adamite  inhabitants  of  the  g^obe,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  ignore  this  meaning. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  verses  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  which  hare  been  most  absurdly 
divided  from  their  context,  conclude  the  narrative.* 
On  the  seventh  day,  God  rests  from  his  work,  and 
blesses  the  day  of  rest,  a  fSact  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  commandment  given  fit>m  Sinai,  as  the  ground 
of  the  observance  of  sabbatic  rest  imposed  upon  the 
Hebrews. 

Bemarkable  as  this  narrative  is  for  simple  grand- 
eur, it  has  nothing  in  it  which  can  be  properly  called 
poetical.  It  bears  on  its  face  no  trace  of  mystical  or 
symbolical  meaning.  Things  are  called  by  their  right 
names  with  a  certain  scientific  exactness  widely  difibr* 
ent  from  the  imaginative  cosmogonies  of  the  Greeks, 
in  which  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  are 
invested  with  personality,  and  the  passions  and  quali- 
ties of  men  are  represented  as  individual  existences. 

The  circumstances  related  in  the  second  narrative 
of  creation  are,  indeed,  such  as  to  give  at  least  some 

e  TlMeofanMBMfaiiMiMiitoCtiMBIMeiadia|iltraitoC«^^ 
■wdwi  €ffi|ria,  tod  it  dmiiffJ,  «•  aU  bandt,  to  1mit«  no  Mthoritj  or  phflo- 
Med  wortk  wtuUofir.   b  mmit  omoo  tlio  diritioo  it  most  prmttmu. 
arftwiwn  jwrtjy  wm  m  tomitgil  ptretal  of  tht  to»l,      ^ 
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ground  for  the  suppontion  that  a  mystical  interpre- 
tation was  intended  to  be  given  to  it.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  with  the  first  narrative,  in  which 
none  but  a  professed  mystifier  of  the  school  of  Pbib 
could  see  anything  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 
There  can  be  littie  reasonable  dispute,  then,  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  was  taken  by 
those  who  first  heard  it ;  nor  is  it  indeed  disputed,  that 
for  centuries,  putting  apart  the  Philonic  mysticism 
(which,  after  all,  did  not  exclude  a  primary  sense),  its 
words  have  been  received  in  their  genuine  and  natural 
meaning.  That  this  meaning  is,  prima  facie^  one 
wholly  adverse  to  dip  present  astronomical  and  geolog- 
ical views  of  tiie  universe  is  evident  enough.  There 
is  not  a  mere  difibrence  through  deficiency.  It  can- 
not be  corroctiy  said  that  the  Mosaic  writer  simply 
leaves  out  detdls  which  modem  science  supplies,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  inconsustenc^  is  not  a  real,  but 
only  an  apparent  one.  It  is  manifest  that  the  whole 
account  is  given  from  a  difieront  point  of  view  from 
that  which  we  now  unavoidably  take ;  that  the  order 
of  things,  as  we  now  know  tiiom  to  be,  is  to  a  great 
extent  reversed,  although  hero  and  tiiere  we  may  pick 
out  some  general  analogies,  and  points  of  resemblance. 
Can  we  say  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  is 
not  at  variance  with  modem  science,  because  it  repre- 
sents with  a  certain  degree  of  correctness  some  of  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

The  task  which  sundry  modem  writers  have  imposed 
upon  themselves  is  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
however  apparentiy  at  variance  with  our  knowledge, 
is  essentiaUy  and  in  fact  trae,  although  never  under- 
stood properly  until  modem  science  supplied  the  neces- 
sary commentary  and  explanation. 
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Two  modes  of  conciliation  have  boon  propounded 
which  have  ei\joyod  conddorablo  popularity,  and  to 
these  two  we  diall  confine  our  attention. 

The  first  is  that  originally  brought  into  vogue  by 
Chalmers,  and  adopted  by  tiie  late  Dr.  Buckland  in 
his  Bridgowater  Treatise,  and  which  is  probably  still 
received  by  many  as  a  sufficient  solution  of  all  diffi- 
culties. Dr.  Buckland's  treatment  of  the  case  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  line  of  argument 
adopted ;  and  it  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words :  — 

**Tli6  word  hegmningr  he  saji,  **  st  applied  by  Motet  in  the 
iirti  Terae  of  the  book  of  Genesit,  exprettot  so  undefined  period  of 
time,  which  wat  antecedent  to  the  latt  great  change. that  affected 
the  tnrftce  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  creation  of  itt  present  animal 
and  Tegetable  inhabitantt,  during  which  period  a  long  teriet  of 
operatioot  may  have  been  going  on ;  which,  at  they  are  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  hnman  race,  are  passed  over 
in  silence  by  the  sacred  historian,  whose  only  concern  was  barely 
to  state,  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  not  eternal  and  sell- 
existent,  but  was  originally  created  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.'' 
— **  The  Mosaio  narrative  commences  witn  a  declaration,  that  *  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'  These  few 
first  words  of  Genesis  may  be  ^rbr  appealed  to  by  the  geolo^  ' 
at  containing  a  brief  ttatcment  or  the  creation  of  the  material 
elementt,  at  a  thne  distinctly  preceding  the  operationt  of  the  first 
day.  It  it  nowhere  afiSnned  that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  in  the  fini  daw,  but  in  the  beginning:  thit  beginning  may. 
have  been  an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  distance,  followed  by 
]>eriods  of  undefined  duration,  during  which  all  the  physical  opera- 
tions ditcloted  by  gooloay  were  ffoing  on. 

**  The  flnt  ren»ci  General,  therefore,  teems  explicitly  to  assert 
the  creation  of  the  universe ;  the  heaven,  indudmg  the  sidereal 
sytlems;  and  the  earth,  more  especially  specifying  our  own  planet, 
at  the  tubtemient  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  six  da}'s  about  to 
be  deteribed.  No  inlbrmation  it  given  at  to  eventt  which  may 
have  occurred  upon  thit  earth,  unconnected  with  the  history  of 
BUUi  between  the  creation  of  its  component  matter  recorded  in  the 
first  verse,  and  the  era  at  which  itt  history  is  resumed  in  the  second 
▼etie;  nor  it  any  limit  fixed  to  the  tune  during  which  thete  inter* 
SMdiate  eventt  may  have  been  goin^  on :  milliont  of  milliont  of 
years  may  have  occupied  the  indefinite  interval,  between  the  be- 
gaming  in  which  Goa  created  the  heaven  and  Uie  earth,  and  the 
•veiling  or  commencement  of  the  first  day  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

"The  teeoiid  vem  mar  deteribe  the  eonditioii  of  the  earth  on 
tte  tveaiBg  of  tUi  firrt  day ;  fivt  In  the  Jewish  mode  of  compnta- 
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tkm  used  by  Mosct,  each  dajr  is  reckoned  fWmi  the  beginning  of 
one  evening  to  the  beginning  of  another  evening.  Tliii  first  even- 
ing may  bo  conrnderod  as  tne  termination  of  the  indefinite  time 
which  followed  the  primeval  creation  announced  in  the  first  verse^ 
and  as  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  the  six  succeeding  days 
in  which  the  earth  was  to  be  filled  up,  and  peopled  in  a  manner  fit 
ibr  ti^e  reception  of  mankmd.  We  have,  in  this  second  verse, 
a  distinct  mention  of  earth  and  waters,  as  already  existing,  and 
*  involved  in  darkness :  their  condition  also  is  described  as  a  state 
of  confusion  and  emptiness  (lohu  boku) ;  words  which  are  usually 
interpreted  by  the  va^e  ana  indefinite  Greek  term  **  chaos,"  and 
which  may  bo  seologicallv  considered  as  designating  the  wreck 
and  ruins  of  a  rormor  wond.  At  this  intermediate  point  of  time, 
the  preceding  undefined  geological  periods  had  terminated,  a  new 
series  of  events  commen<^,  and  Ihe  work  of  the  first  morning  of 
tliis  new  creation  was  the  eallinff  fixth  of  light  from  a  temporary 
dari^ness  which  had  overspread  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  eartk" 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  sun  and  mooni 
Dr.  Buckland  obsenres,  p.  27»— 

**  We  are  not  told  that  the  substance  of  the  sun  and  moon  was 
first  called  into  existence  on  the  fourth  day.  The  text  may  equally 
imply  that  these  bodies  were  then  preparod  and  ap];Minted  to  cer- 
tain offices,  of  high  importance  to  mankind, — *  to  ^ve  light  upon 
the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night;  to  be  Ibr 
signs,  and  fot  seasons,  and  fbr  days,  and  ibr  years/  Tbe  fiict  of 
tMir  creatbn  had  been  stated  before  in  the  first,  verse." 

The  question  of  tbe  meamiig  of  the  word  bara^ 
^  create/'  has  been  previouslj  toudied  upon :  it  has 
been  acknowledged  by  good  critics  that  it  does  not  of 
itself  necessarily  imply  ^^to  make  out  of  nothuig/* 
upon  tlie  simple  ground  that  it  is  foimd  used  in  cases 
where  such  a  meaning  would  be  inapplicable.  But 
tbe  difficulty  of  giving  to  it  the  interpretation  con- 
tended for  by  Dr.  Buckland^  and  of  unitmg  with  this 
the  assumption  of  a  six  days'  creation,  such  as  that 
described  in  Genesis^  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
lies  in  this,  that  the  heaven  itself  is  diistinctly  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  waters  on  the 
second  day.  Consequently,  during  the  indefinite  ages 
which  elapsed  from  the  primal  creation  of  matter 
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until  the  first  Mosoio  day  of  creation,  thoro  was  no 
sky,  no  local  habitation  for  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
even  suppo^g  thoso  bodies  to  have  been  included  in 
the  original  material.  Dr.  Buckland  does  not  touch 
this  obyioas  difficulty,  without  which  his  argument, 
that  the  sun  and  moon  might  have  been  contemplated 
as  pre-existing,  although  they  are  not  stated  to  have 
been  set  in  the  heaven  until  the  fourth  day,  is  of  no 
Talue  at  all. 

Dr.  Buckland  appears  to  assume,  that,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  created  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  were  cre- 
ated in  their  present  form,  and  state  of  completeness ; 
the  heaven  raised  above  the  earth  as  we  see  it,  or 
seem  to  see  it,  now.  Tliis  is  tlie  fallacy  of  his  orgu- 
ment.  The  circiunstantial  description  of  the  framing 
of  the  heaven  out  of  the  waters  proves  that  the  words 
^  heaven  and  earth,'*  in  the  first  verse,  must  be  taken 
dther  proleptically,  as  a  general  expression  for  the 
universe,  the  matter  of  the  universe  in  its  crude  and 
unformed  shape ;  or  else  the  word  bora  must  mean 
<<  formed,*'  not  ^  created ; ''  tlie  writer  intending  to 
say,  **  GU>d  formed  the  heaven  and  earth  in  manner 
following;''  in  wliich  case,  <Mieaven"is  used  in  its 
distinct  and  proper  sense.  But  these  two  senses  can- 
not be  united  in  the  manner  covertiy  assumed  in  Dr. 
Buckland's  argument. 

Having,  however,  thus  endeavored  to  make  out  that 
the  Mosaic  account  does  not  negative  the  idea  that  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  '*  been  created  at  the  indefi- 
nitely distant  time  designated  by  the  word  begm- 
n^,"  he  is  reduced  to  describe  the  primeval  darkness 
of  the  first  day  as  ^  a  temporary  darkness,  produced 
hf  an  aocumulation  of  dense  vapors  upon  the  &ce  of 
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the  deep/'  —  **  An  incipient  dispersion  of  these  yapors 
may  have  readmitted  light  to  tlie  eartli,  upon  the  first 
dajTy  whilst  the  exciting  cause  of  light  was  obscured ; 
and  tlie  furtlier  purification  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  fourth  day  may  have  oaused  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  to  reappear  in  the  firmament  of  heaveui  to 
assume  their  new  relations  to  the  newly  modified  earth 
and  to  the  human  race." 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  scientific  probabilify  of 
thb  hypothesis ;  but  the  violence  done  to  tlie  grand 
and  simple  words  of  the  l^ebrew  writer  must  strike 
every  mind.  ^*  And  God  said  let  there  be  light ;  and 
there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was 
good ;  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 
And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  darkness  called  he 
Night;  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  tlie 
first  day.'*  Can  any  one  sensible  of  tlie  value  of  words 
suppose  that  nothing  more  is  here  described,  or  in- 
tended to  be  described,  than  the  partial  clearing  away 
.of  a  fog?  Can  such  a  manifestation  of  light  have 
been  dignified  by  the  appellaUon  of  Day  ?  Is  not  this 
reducing  the  noble  description  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  ages  to  a  pitiful  caput  mortuum  of  empty 
verbiage  ? 

What  were  tlie  new  relations  which  the  heavenly 
bodies,  according  to  Dr.  Buckland's  view,  assumed  to 
.tlie  newly  modified  earth  and  to  the  human  race? 
Tliey  had,  as  we  well  know,  marked  out  seasons,  days, 
and  years,  and  had  given  light  for  ages  before  to  tiie 
earth,  iwd  to  the  animals  which  preceded  man  as  its 
inhabitants,  as  is  shown.  Dr.  Buckland  admits,  by  the 
eyes  of  fossil  animals, — optical  instruments  of  the 
same  construction  as  those  of  the  animals  of  our  days, 
—and  also  by  the  existence  of  vegetables  in  the  early 
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world ;  to  the  doTelopment  of  whichi  light  moit  have 
been  as  essential  then  as  now. 

The  hypothesis  adopted  by  Dr.  Buckland  was  first 
promulgated  at  a  time  when  the  gradual  and  regular 
formation  of  the  earth's  strata  was  not  seen  or  admitted 
80  clearly  as  it  is  now.  Geologists  were  more  disposed 
to  belieye  in  great  catastrophes  and  sudden  breaks. 
Buckland's  theory  supposes,  that,  preyious  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  races  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, there  was  a  great  gap  in  the  globe's  history; 
that  the  earth  was  completely  depopulated,  as  well  of 
marine  as  land  animals ;  and  that  the  creation  of  all 
existing  plants  and  animals  was  coeval  with  that  of 
man.  This  theory  is  by  no  means  supported  by  geo- 
logical phenomena ;  and  is,  we  suppose,  now  rejected 
by  all  geologists  whose  authority  is  valuable.  Thus 
writes  Hugh  Miller  in  1857 :  — 

**I  certainly  did  onoe  beliere,  with  Chalmers  and  with  Buck- 
land,  that  the  nx  days  were  simply  natural  days  of  twenty-four 
boon  each ;  that  they  had  compriied  the  entire  work  of  the  exist- 
ing creation;  and  that  the  latest  of  the  ffeolopc  ages  was  separated 
by  a  ^reat  chaotic  sap  from  oor  own.  Xly  labors  at  the  time,  as  a 
practical  geologist,  bad  been  rerj  much  restricted  to  the  palsDozoio 
and  secoiraary  rodcs,  more  e^^ally  to  the  old  red  and  carbonif- 
eroos  systems  of  the  one  dirision,  and  the  oolitic  sjrstem  of  the 
other;  and  the  lonff-extinct  organisms  which  I  found  m  them  cer- 
tamly  did  not  conflict  with  the  Tiew  of  Chalmers  All  I  found 
necessary  at  the  time  to  the  work  of  reconciliation  was  some  scheme 
that  woiud  permit  me  to  assign  to  the  earth  a  high  antiquity,  and 
to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  many  succeeding  creations.  Puring 
the  fist  nine  yom,  however,  I  have  spent  a  few  weeks  every 
antomn  in  exploring  the  late  formatkMis,  and  acquainting  myself 
with  their  particular  organisms.  I  have  traced  them  upwards  from 
the  raised  beaches  and  old  coast  Imes  of  the  human  period,  to  the 
brick  elayi,  Clyde  beds,  and  drift  and  bowkler  deposits,  of  the  Ple- 
istocena  era;  and  again  from  them,  with  the  help  of  museums  and 
ceilectionti  vp  through  the  mammalifbroos  crag  of  England  to  its 
red  and  eoral  crags :  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  tfrive  ill  that,  fbr  manv  long  ages  ore  man  was  ushered 
nto  beiao,  sot  a  ibw  of  bis  bumuer  contemporaries  of  the  fields 
and  wooof  m^oj^A  lift  in  their  pcesent  haunts;  and  that|  ftr 
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thootands  of  jtwn  anterior  to  eren  (heir  appearance,  manr  of  the 
existing  molluaks  lived  in  oor  teat.  That  dajf  during  which  the 
present  creation  came  into  being,  and  in  which  God,  when  he  had 
made  *  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  the  cattle  after 
their  kind,'  at  length  terminated  the  work  hy  moulding  a  creature 
in  his  own  ima^,  to  whom  he  gave  dominion  over  them  all,  waa 
not  a  brief  period  of  a  few  hours'  duration,  but  extended  over, 
mavhap,  millenniums  of  centuries.  No  blank  chaotic  gap  of  death 
and  darkness  separated  the  creatk>n  to  which  man  Mlongs  finom 
that  of  ^e  old  extinct  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  hjrena ;  ibr 
familiar  animab — such  as  tne  red  deer,  the  roe,  the  fox,  the  wild- 
cat, and  the  badger — lived  througliout  the  period  which  connected 
their  time  with  our  own ;  and  so  I  have  been  compelled  to  hold, 
that  the  days  of  creation  were  not  natural  but  prophetic  dajs,  and 
stretched  far  back  into  the  bygone  •etemitjr."* 

Hugh  Miller  will  be  admitted  by  many  as' a  compe- 
tent witness  to  the  untenability  of  the  theory  of  Chal- 
mers and  BucUand  on  mere  geological  grounds.  Ho 
had,  indeed,  a  theory  of  his  own  to  propose,  which  wo 
shall  presently  consider;  but  we  may  take  his  word 
that  it  was  not  without  the  compulsion  of  what  ho 
considered  irresistible  evidence  that  he  relinquished 
a  view  which  would  have  saved  him  infinite  time  and 
labor,  could  he  have  adhered  to  it. 

But  whether  contemplated  from  a  geological  point 
of  view,  or  whetlier  from  a  philological  one, — that  is^ 
with  reference  to  the  value  of  words,  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  writers 
whose  object  it  is  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
those  to  whom  their  works  are  immediately  addressed, 
-^the  interpretation  proposed  by  Buckland  to  be  givea 
to  the  Mosaic  description  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
serious  discussion.  It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  narrative,  that  the  writer  contemplated  no  such 
representation  as  that  suggested ;  nor  could  any  such 
idea  have  entered  into  tlio  minds  of  tlioso  to  whom 
the  account  was  first  given.    Dr.  Buckland  endeavors 

•  Testimony  of  the  Books,  p.  10. 
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to  make  out  that  we  have  here  simply  a  case  of  leav- 
ing out  facts  which  did  not  particularly  concern  the 
writer's  purpose,  so  that  he  gave  an  account  true  so 
far  as  it  wont,  though  imperfect. 

**  We  msj  fairijr  ask,"  he  aivoes,  **  of  Ukmo  peraons  who  conader 
phjncil  science  a  fit  subject  Tor  reTelation,  what  point  they  can 
imagine,  short  of  a  communication  of  Omniscience,  at  which  such 
a  reTelation  might  have  stofyped  without  imperfections  of  omission, 
less  in  degree,  but  similar  m  kind,  to  that  which  they  impute  to 
the  existbg  narratiTe  of  Moses.  A  reTelation  of  so  much  only  of 
astronomy  as  was  known  to  Copernicus  would  have  seemed  imper* 
fed  after  the  discoreries  of  Newton ;  and  a  revelation  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Newton  would  have  appeared  defective  to  La  Place.  A 
revelation  of  all  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  eiffhteenth  century 
would  have  been  as  deficient,  in  comparison  wita  the  information 
of  the  present  day,  as  what  is  now  known  in  this  science  will  prob- 
ably aroear  before  the  termination  of  another  age.  In  the  whole 
circle  oi  sciences,  there  is  not  one  to  which  this  ailment  mav  not 
be  extended,  until  we  should  require  flram  revelation  a  full  devel- 
opment of  sJl  the  mysterious  agenciei  that  uphold  the  mechanism 
of  the  material  world." 

Buckland's  question  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  real 
difficulty ;  which  is,  not  that  circumstantial  details  are 
omitted,  —  that  might  reasonably  be  expected, — but 
that  what  is  told  is  told  so  as  to  convey  to  ordinary 
apprehensions  an  impression  at  yariance  with  facts. 
We  are,  indeed,  told  tliat  certain  writers  of  antiquity 
had  already  anticipated  the  hypothesis  of  the  geolo- 
gist ;  and  two  of  the  Christian  Fathers  (Augustine  and 
Episcopius)  are  referred  to  as  having  actually  held 
that  a  wide  interval  elapsed  between  tlie  first  act  of 
creation  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  account,  and  the 
oommencement  of  the  six  days*  work.*  If,  however, 
they  arrived  at  such  a  condusicm,  it  was  simply  be- 
cause, like  the  modem  geologist,  they  had  theories  of 
their  own  to  support,  which  led  them  to  make  some- 
what similar  hypotheses. 

•  8es  Dr.  rMsy*s  nsts^ — B«eklaBd*s  Bildfswatar  Tkeatisa,  pp.  tA»  Sib 
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<<  After  all/'  says  Buckland,  <<  it  should  be  recoI« 
lected  that  the  question  is  not  respecting  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Mosaic  narrativOy  but  of  our  interpretation 
of  it ; ''  a  proposition  which  can  hardly  be  sufficiently 
reprobated.    Such  a  doctrine,  carried  out  unreseryedly, 
strikes  at  the  root  of  critical  morality.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  sometimes  possible  to  give  two  or  throe  different 
interpretations  to  one  and  the  same  passage,  eyen  in  a 
modem  and  familiar  tongue ;  in  which  case,  this  may 
arise  from  the  unskilfulness  ^of  the  writer  or  speaker 
who  has  failed  clearly  to  express  his  thought.    In  a 
dead  or  foreign  language,  the  difficulty  may  arise  from 
our  own  want  of  familiarity  with  its  forms  of  speech  ; 
or,  in  an  ancient  book,  we  may  be  puzzled  by  allusions, 
and  modes  of  thought,  the  key  to  which  has  been  lost. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  the  commentator's  or  interpreter's 
busuiess  to  introduce  obscurity,  or  find  difficulties 
where  none  exist;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that, 
taking  it  as  a  question  of  the  use  of  words  to  express 
thoughts,  there  are  any  peculiar  difficulties  about 
understanding  the  first  chapter  of  Qonosis,  wheUier 
in  its  original  Hebrew,  or  in  our  common  translation, 
which  represents  tiie  ori^al  with  all  necessary  exact- 
ness.   The  difficulties  arise  for  the  first  time  when  we 
seek  to  import  a  meaning  into  the  language  which  it 
certainly  never  could  have  conveyed  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  originally  addressed.    Unless  we  go  the  whole 
length  of  supposing  the  simple  account  of  tlie  Hebrew 
cosmogouist  to  be  a  series  of  awkward  equivocations, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  give  a  representation  widely 
different   from   the    fitcts,   yet   without   trespassing 
against  literal  truth,  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in  inter* 
pretmg  his  words.    Although  language  may  be,  and 
often  has  been,  used  for  the  puiposei  not  of  express- 
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ingy  but  concealing  thought,  no  such  charge  can  fairly 
be  laid  against  the  Hebrew  writer. 

**  It  should  be  borne  in  mind/'  sajs  Dr.  Buckland, 
''that  the  object  of  the  account  was,  not  to  state 
in  what  manner^  but  by  whom^  tiie  world  was  made.'' 
Every  one  must  see  that  this  is  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  tiie  narrative 
consists  in  a  minute  and  orderly  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  things  were  made.  We  can  know 
nothing  as  to  the  object  of  the  account,  except  from 
the  account  itself.  What  tlie  writer  meant  to  state  is 
» just  that  which  he  has  stated,  for  all  that  we  can  know 
to  the  contrary.  Or  can  we  seriously  believe,  that,  if 
appealed  to  by  one  of  his  Hebrew  hearers  or  readers 
as  to  his  intention,  he  would  have  replied,  ''  My  only 
object  in  what  I  have  written  is  to  inform  you  that 
God  made  the  world :  as  to  the  manner  of  his  doing 
it,  of  which  I  have  given  so  exact  an  account,  I  have 
no  intention  that  my  words  should  be  taken  in  their 
literal  meaning"? 

We  come  then  to  this,  that,  if  we  sift  tlie  Mosaic 
narrative  of  all  definite  moaning,  and  only  allow  it  to 
be  tlie  expression  of  the  most  vague  generalities ;  if 
we  avow  tliat  it  admits  of  no  certain  iiitorprotation,  of 
none  that  may  not  be  shifted  and  altered  as  often  as 
we  see  fit,  and  as  tlie  exigencies  of  goology  may 
require,  —  then  may  we  reconcile  it  with  what  science 
teaches.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  has 
been  broadly  advocated  by  a  recent  writer  of  mathe- 
matical eminence,  who  adopts  the  Bucklandian  hypoth- 
esis ;  a  passage  from  whose  woric  we  shall  quote :  *— 
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«Th6  Monio  aoooiiiit  of  the  tix  dajiT  work  10  thai  hArmonizod 
by  aome :  On  the  firtt  dajr,  whfle  the  earth  was  *  without  form,  and 
void,'  the  result  of  a  previoos  convnlsion  in  nature,  *  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  fiice  or  the  deep,'  God  commanded  light  to  shine 
upon  the  earth.  This  may  have  been  efioctod  by  such  a  clearing 
ot  the  U&ick  and  loaded  atmosphere,  as  to  allow  the  light  of  the 
snn  to  penetrate  its  mass  with  a  suiTusod  illumination,  suiRcient  to 
dispel  the  total  darkness  which  had  prevailed,  but  proceeding  from 
a  source  not  yet  apparent  on  the  earth.  On  the  second  day,  a 
separation  took  place  in  the  thick  vapory  mass  which  lay  upon  the 
earth ;  dense  clouds  were  gathered  up  aloft,  and  separated  by  on 
expame  from  the  waters  and  vapors  below.  On  the  third  day, 
these  lower  vapors,  or  foss  and  mists,  which  hitherto  concealed 
the  earth,  were  condensed  and  gathered  with  the  other  waters  of 
the  earth  into  seas;  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  Then  grass  and 
herbs  began  to  grow.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  clouds  and  vapors 
so  rolled  into  separate  masses,  or  were  so  entirely  absorbed  mto 
the  air  itself,  that  the  sun  slione  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy,  the 
visible  source  of  light  and  heat  to  the  renovated  earth,  while  the 
moon  and  stars  gave  liffht  by  night;  and  God  appointed  them 
henceforth  for  signs,  ana  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years, 
to  his  creatures  whom  he  was  about  to  call  into  existence,  as  he 
afterwards  set  or  appointed  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  which  had 
appeared  ages  before,  to  be  a  sign  to  Noah  and  hb  descendants. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  days'  work  needs  no  comment 

''According  to  this  explanation,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  pretend  (as  has  been  generally  assumed)  to  be  a  cosmog- 
ony, or  an  account  of  the  original  creation  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. The  only  cosmogony  which  it  contains,  in  that  sense  at 
least,  is  confined  to  the  sublime  deelaration  of  the  first  verse, '  In 
the  beginning,  God  created  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth.'  The 
injipirea  record,  thus  stepping  over  an  interval  of  indefinite  ages 
with  which  man  has  no  oirect  concern,  proceeds  at  once  to  narrate 
the  events  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  man  on  the  scene ; 
employing  phraseology  strictly  faithful  to  tlie  appearance$  which 
would  have  met  tlie  eye  of  man,  could  he  have  oeen  a  spectator 
on  Uio  eartli  of  wliat  passed  during  those  six  da}*s.  All  this  has 
been  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  more  detailed  account  of  tho 
general  truth  announced  in  tho  first  verso,— in  sliort,  a  cosmogony. 
Such  was  the  idea  of  Josephus:  such  probably  was  tlie  idea  of  our 
translators ;  for  their  version,  *  without  form,  and  void,'  points  to 
the  primeval  chaos,  out  of  which  all  thin^^s  were  then  supposed  to 
emcn^ ;  and  these  words,  standing  in  (tmiiM,  have  tendea,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  to  foster  die  idea  of  a'cosmpgony  in  the 
minds  of  jsenend  readers  to  this  very  day. 

^  The  foregoing  explanation  many  have  now  adopted.  ^  It  is  suA 
ficient  for  my  purpose,  if  it  be  apossible  explanation,  and  if  it  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  That  it  is  possible  in  itself  is  plain 
from  the  fact  above  esUblished,  that  the  Scriptures  wisely  tp^tk 
OQ  natural  thbp  accoiding  to  their  appearaneei  rather  than  their 
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pkytied  reaUHet.  It  meets  the  difBculties  of  the  case,  because  all 
the  difficulties  hitherto  started  affainst  this  chapter  od  scientific 
grounds  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  cosmogonpr;  which 
this  explanation  repudiates,  and  thus  disposes  of  the  difficulties. 
It  is,  tnerefore,  an  explanation  satis&ctorjr  to  mjr  own  mind.  I 
majr  be  tempted  to  n^;ret  that  I  can  gain  no  certain  scientific 
information  from  Genesis  regarding  the  process  of  the  original  cre- 
ation ;  but  I  resist  the  temptation,  remembering  the  gr^t  object 
for  which  the  Scripture  was  given, — to  tell  man  of  his  origin  and 
fall,  and  to  draw  nb  mind  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Scrip- 
ture was  not  designed  to  teach  us  natural  philosopher,  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  make  a  cosmogony  out  of  its  statements.  The 
Almighty  declares  himself  the  originator  of  all  things ;  but  he  con« 
desccmls  not  to  describe  the  process  or  the  laws  by  which  he 
worked.  All  this  he  leaves  for  reason  to  decipher  firom  the  phe- 
Bomena  which  his  worid  dispiays. 

^  This  expUnation,  howerer,  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  on  Scrip- 
'  tore ;  and  am  AiUy  prepared  to  surrender  it  should  forther  scientino 
discovery  suggest  another  better  fitted  to  meet  ail  the  requiremonta 
of  the  ease. 

Wo  Tonture  to  think  that  the  world  at  largo  will 
eoutinuo  to  oonsidcr  tlie  account  in  tlio  first  chapter 
of  Ooncsis  to  be  a  coBmogony ;  but  as  it  is  here  ad- 
mitted that  it  does  not  describe  physical  realities,  but 
only  outward  appearances  (that  is,  gives  a  description 
fSedse  in  fact,  and  one  w|iich  can  teach  us  no  scientific 
truth  whatever),  it  seems  to  matter  little  what  we  call 
it.  K  its  description  of  the  events  of  the  six  days 
which  it  comprises  be  merely  one  of  appearances,  and 
not  of  realities,  it  can  teach  us  nothing  regarding 
them. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  scheme  of  conciliation  which 
has  been  discussed,  other  geologists  have  proposed 
to  give  an  entirely  mythical  or  enigmatical  sense  to 
the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  to  consider  the  creative 
days  described  as  vast  periods  of  tune.  Tliis  pkn 
was  long  ago  suggested ;  but  is  has  of  late  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularly  through  the  advocacy  of  the 
Scotch  geologist  Hugh  Miller,  an  extract  from  whoso 
work  has  been  already  quoted.    Dr.  Buckland  gives 
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tlie  following  account  of  the  first  form  in  which  thii 

theory  was  propounded,  and  of  tlie  grounds  upon 

which  ho  rejected  it  in  favor  of  that  of  Chalmers :  * — 

^'A  third  opinion  has  been  toggetted  both  hj  learned  theo- 
logians and  by  geologists,  and  on  grounds  independent  of  one 
another,— vis.  mi  i&  da^rs  of  the  Alosaio  creation  need  not  bo 
understood  to  imply  the  same  length  of  time  which  is  now  occu- 
pied br  a  single  roTolution  of  the  globe,  but  successire  periods 
each  of  great  extent ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  oraer  of 
succession  of  the  oi^ganic  remains  of  a  former  world  accords  with 
the  order  of  creatbn  recorded  in  Genesis.  This  assertion,  though 
to  a  certain  degree  apparently  correct,  is  is  not  entirely  supported 
by  geological  Acts,  since  it  appoATi  that  the  most  ancient  marine 
animals  occur  in  the  same  division  of  the  lowest  transition  strata 
with  the  earliest  remains  of  vegetables ;  so  that  the  etiilence  of 
or^lc  remains,  as  far  as  it  goes,  shows  the  origin  of  plants  and 
anunals  to  liave  boon  contemporaneous.  If  any  creation  of  rcgo- 
tables  preceded  that  of  animals,  no  evidence  of  such  an  event  has 
vet  been  discovered  b^  the  researches  of  ^reology.  Still  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  sound  critical  or  theological  objection  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  *day'  as  meaning  a  long  period.'* 

Archdeacon  Pratt  also  summarily  rejects  this  view 
as  untenable:!— 

^  There  is  one  other  clan  of  interpreters,  however,  with  whom 
I  find  it  impo0B(ibIe  to  agree :  1  mean  those  who  take  the  six  days 
to'  be  six  periods  of  unknown  indefinite  Icngtli.  Tliis  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  interprctatkm  in  a  work  on  the  *  Creation  and  the  Fall,'  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Macdonald;  also  in  Mr.  Huffh  Miller's  posthumous 
work,  the  '  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ; '  anu  also  in  an  admirable 
treatise*  on  the  *  Prsd-Adamite  Earth '  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  *  Museum 
of  Science.'  In  this  last  it  is  the  more  surprising,  because  the 
successive  chapters  are  in  fact  an  accumulation  of  evidence  which 
points  the  other  way,  as  a  writer  in  the  *  Christian  Observer,' 
January  185S,  has  conclusively  shown.  The  late  M.  I/Orbigny 
has  demonstrated  in  his  *Fkxxlrome  do  Palseontologie,'  after  an 
elaborate  examinatk>n  of  vast  multitudes  of  fossils,  that  there  have 
been  at  least  twenty-nine  distinct  periods  of  animal  and  vegetable 
existence ;  that  is,  twenty-nine  creations  separated  one  firom  an- 
other b^  catastrophes  which  have  swept  away  the  species  existing 
at  the  time,  with  a  very  few  solitary  exceptionsi  never  exceeding 
one  and  a  half  pci^  cent  of  the  whole  number  discovered,  which 
have  either  survived  the  catastrophe,  or  have  been  erroneously 
dedgnated.  But  not  a  single  species  of  the  preceding  period  sur* 
vived  the  last  of  these  catastn^es;  and  this  closed  the  Tertiary 

•  Drldgewatw  Treatliia,  p.  iTt 
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period  and  ushered  in  the  Homan  period.  The  eridence  iddueed 
hy  M.  D'Orbignjr  shows  that  both  plants  and  animals  appeared  m 
every  one  of  those  twenty-nine  periods.  The  notion,  therefore, 
thai  the  'days'  of  Genesis  represent  periods  of  creation  fixxn  Uie 
beffinninff  or  things  is  at  once  refuted.  The  parallel  is  destroyed 
boUi  in  the  nnmMr  of  the  periods  (thirty,  inclodinj;  the  Amc, 
instead  of  six),  and  also  in  the  chanuster  of  the  thin^  created. 
Ko  arffument  could  bo  more  complete ;  and  yet  the  wnter  of  the 
*FHB-Adamite  Earth,'  in  the  last  two  pages,  sums  np  hb  lucid 
sketch  of  M.  ]>'0rbign3r's  researches  br  rdbrring  the  account  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  whole  creation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  all  tnirigs,  —  a  tdeetian  of  epochs  being  made,  as  he  imag* 
ines,  Ibr  the  WL  da}'s  or  penods." 

In  this  trenchant  manner  do  theological  geologists 
overthrow  one  another's  theories.  However,  Hugh 
•Millar  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty  involved 
in  his  view  of  the  question ;  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  it. 

He  begins  by  pointing  out,  that  the  families  of 
vegetables  and  animals  were  introduced  upon  earth 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  great  classes 
in  which  naturalists  have  arranged  the  modem  flora 
and  fauna.  According  to  the  arrangement  of  land- 
ley,  he  observes, — 

**  Commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  we  find  the  thallogens, 
or  flowerless  plants,  which  lack  proper  stems  and  leaves, — a  class 
which  includes  all  the  algss.  Next  succeed  the  acrogens,  or  fiower- 
less  plants,  that  possess  both  stems  and  leases,  —  such  as  the  ferns 
and  their  allies.  Next,  omitting  an  mconspicuous  class,  repre- 
sented by  bat  a  few  parasitical  plants  incapable  of  preservaUon  as 
ibsiils,  come  the  enaogens, — monocotyleuonous  fiowering  plants, 
thai  include  the  palms,  the  Liliace«,  and  several  other  families,  all 
characterised  by  the  parallel  renation  of  their  leaves.  Next,  omit- 
tmg  another  inconsptcnous  tribe,  there  fi)Uows  a  very  important 
dasB,  the  gymnogens,— polyoo^ledonous  trees*  reprosented  by 
the  cooifersi  and  cycadacesB.  And  last  of  all  come  the  dicotyle- 
doMMs  exogens,— a  dass  to  whk^  all  our  finit  and  what  are 
known  as  our  Ibrest  trees  belong,  with  a  vastly  preponderatmg 
wujoiitj  of  the  herbs  and  flowers  that  impart  finiili^  and  beanty 
to  onr  gaidens  and  meadows.** 

The  order  in  which  fossils  of  these  several  classea 
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appear  in  the  strata,  Hugh  Hillor  states  to  be  as  fot 
lows :  In  the  Lower  Silurian,  we  find  only  thallogens ; 
in  the  Upper  Silurian,  acrogens  are  added.  The  gym- 
nogens  appear  rather  prematurely,  it  might  be  tliought, 
in  the  old  red  sandstone,  the  endogons  (monocotyledo- 
nous)  coming  after  them  in  the  carboniferous  group. 
Dicotyledonous  exogens  enter  at  the  close  of  the 
oolitic  period,  and  come  to  their  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  tertiary.  Again :  the  animal  tribes  have 
been  introduced  in  an  ordgr  closely  agreeing  with  the 
geological  divisions  established  by  Cuvier.  In  the 
Silurian  beds,  the  invertebrate  creatures — the  radiata, 
articulata,  and  moUusca — appear  simultaneously.  At 
the  close  of  the  period,  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  ver- 
tcbrata,  appear ;  before  the  old  red  sandstone  period 
had  passed  away,  reptiles  had  come  into  existence; 
birds  and  the  marsupial  mammals  enter  in  the  oblitio 
period ;  placental  mammals,  in  tlie  tertiary ;  and  man, 
last  of  all. 

Now,  Uiese  facts  do  certainly  tally  to  some  extent 
with  the  Mosaic  account,  which  represents  fish  and 
fowl  as  having  been  produced  from  the  waters  on  the 
fifth  day,  reptiles  and  mammals  from  the  earth  on  the 
sixth,  and  man  as  made  last  of  all.  The  agreement, 
however,  is  far  from  exact,  as,  according  to  geological 
evidence,  reptiles  would  appear  to  have  existed  ages 
before  birds  and  mammals ;  whereas  here  the  creation- 
of  birds  is  attributed  to  the  fifth  day,  that  of  reptiles 
to  the  sixth.  Tliere  remains,  moreover,  the  insuper- 
able difficulty  of  the  plants  and  trelss  being  repre- 
sented as  made  on  the  third  day,—- that  is,  more  than 
an  age  before  fishes  and  birds ;  which  is  clearly  not 
the  case. 

Although,  therefore,  there  is  a  superficial  resem- 
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blance  in  the  Mosaic  account  to  that  of  the  geologists, 
it  is  evident  tliat  tlie  bare  theory,  that  a  **  day  **  means 
an  ago  or  immense  geological  period,  might  be  made 
to  yield  some  rather  strange  results.  What  becomes 
of  the  evening  and  morning  of  which  each  day  is  said 
to  have  consisted?  Was  each  geologic  age  divided 
into  two  long  intervals,  one  all  darkness,  the  other  all 
light?  and,  if  so,  what  became  of  the  plants  and  trees 
created  in  the  third  day  or  period,  when  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day  (the  evenings,  be  it  observed,  pre- 
cede tlie  mornings)  set  in  ?  They  must  have  passed 
through  half  a  seculum  of  total  darkness,  not  even 
cheered  by  tliat  dim  light  which  the  sun,  not  yet 
completely  manifested,  supplied  on  the  morning  of  Uie 
third  day.  Such  an  ordeal  would  have  completely 
destroyed  the  whole  vegetable  creation ;  and  yet  we 
find  that  it  survived,  and  was  appointed  on  the  sixth 
day  as  the  food  of  man  and  animals.  In  fact,  we  need 
only  substitute  the  word  <^  period  **  for  ^*  day  *'  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative  to  make  it  very  apparent  that  the 
writer  at  least  had  no  such  meaning,  nor  could  he 
have  conveyed  any  such  meaning  to  those  who  first 
heard  his  account  read. 

**  It  has  been  held,''  says  Hugh  Miller,  ^^  by  accom- 
plished philologists,  that  the  days  of  Mosaic  creation 
may  be  regarded,  without  doing  violence  to  the  He- 
brew language,  as  successive  periods  of  great  ex- 
tent''* We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ground 
for  this  doctrine.  The  word  **  day  "  is  certainly  used 
occasionally,  in  particular  phrases,  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  other  languages; 
asi  for  instance,  Oen.  zxxix.  11,  <<  About  this  time," 
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Hcb.  literally,  "about  this  day."  But  every  such 
phrase  explains  itself;  and  not  only  philology,  but 
common  sense,  disclaims  the  notion,  tliat  when  ^  day  " 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  like  those  in  tlie  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  described  as  consisting  of  an  even- 
ing and  a  morning,  it  can  be  understood  to  mean  a 
seculum. 

Archdeacon  Pratt,  treating  on  the  sa^e  subject, 
says  (p.  41,  note) :  — 

**  Were  there  no  other  ground  of  objection  to  th»  mode  of  intei^ 
prctation,  I  think  the  wording  df  the  fourth  commandment  it  clcariT' 
omKMod  to  it.  Exod.  xx.  S :  *  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy.  9.  Six  da^s  slialt  tliou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work.  10.  But 
tlie  tcventh  da/  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  th}'  God :  in  it  thoa 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  —  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
man-scrrant,  nor  thy  maid-serrant,  nor  th^  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates.  11.  For  in  six  days  the  iJord  made 
heaTcn  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
screnth  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hal- 
k>wcd  it' 

**  Is  it  not  a  harsh  and  forced  interpretation  to  suppose  that  the 
six  days  in  Ter.  9  do  not  mean  the  same  as  the  six  days  in  Ter.  11« 
but  that,  in  this  hist  place,  they  mean  six  periods  ?  In  reading 
through  the  elcTcnth  Teree,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  seventh  day  is  a  long  period,  and  the  sabbath-day  an  ordinanr 
day ;  that  is,  that  the  same  word  *  day '  should  be  used  in  two  such 
totally  different  senses  in  the  same  short  sentence,  and  without  any 
explanation." 

Hugh  ^filler  saw  the  difficulty ;  but  he  endearors  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  a  rigorous  application  of 
tiie  periodic  tiicory  by  modifying  it  in  a  peculiar,  4uid 
certainly  ingenious  manner. 

**  Waiving,"  he  says,  ^  the  question  as  a  phikilogical  ooe,  aad 
simply  hokling  with  Uuvieis  Fkrkinson,  and  SiUiman,  that  eadi  of 
the  »^  days  CM  the  Mosaic  account  in  the  first  chapter  were  what  is 
assuredly  meant  by  the  daif  *  referred  to  iathe  seoood  (not  aatnral 


4)t  •*Tn  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  ersated 

'if ilwr  hers  nfyt%  may  possibly 

Bok,  year,  or  other  UaNted  time. 

Bet  tbors  Uaot  tho  Mnalleiit  miMM  fMrunderstiinditig  it  to  mean  "a  ImA- 


^  The  exprswkm  (Oen.  U  4)t  ••In  the  day 
tho  earth  and  bwiven,**  to  which  Hugh  Milk 
moaa  **  at  the  time  wImh;  **  aMonlng  a  week. 
Bet  tbors  U  not  the  Mnalleiit  miMM  fbrnndersti 
oasrf pwied,**  i>  e>  an  i«wms  hjao  of  tfane.  Seek  a 
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daji,  bat  lengthened  periods),  I  find  mjrtelf  called  on,  as  a  geolo- 
giik,  to  account  for  but  three  oat  of  the  lax.  Of  the  period  oaring 
which  liffht  was  created ;  of  the  period  daring  which  a  firmament 
was  made  to  separate  the  waters  from  the  waters ;  or  of  the  period 
daring  which  the  two  jireat  lights  of  the  earth,  with  the  other  heav- 
enly todies,  became  Tisible  mm  the  earth's  saiface,  —  we  need  ex- 
pect to  find  no  record  in  the  rocks.  Let  me,  howerer,  pause  for  a 
moment  to  remark  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  in  which 
we  are  first  introduced,  m  the  Mosaic  narratire,  to  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies,— sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  moon,  though  absolutely  one  of  the 
smallest  lights  of  our  system,  is  described  as  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate to  only  its  greatest  liffht,  the  sun.  It  is  the  apparent,  then, 
not  the  actual,  which  we  find  in  the  passage ;  what  teemed  to  be, 
not  what  wu :  and,  as  it  was  merely  what  appearod  to  bo  greatest 
that  was  described  as  greatest,  on  what  grounds  are  we  to  libid  that 
it  mvr  not  also  hare  been  what  appeand  at  the  time  to  be  made 
that  nas  been  described  as  made  ?  '  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  mar 
have  been  created  long  before ;  tbouffh  it  was  not  until  th'is  fourth 
day  of  creatkm  that  they  became  risilue  from  the  eaHh's  surface."  * 

The  theorj  founded  upon  this  hint  is,  that  the 
Hebrew  writer  did  not  state  facts,  but  merely  cer^ 
tain  appearances,  and  those  not  of  things  which  really 
happened,  as  assumed  in  tlie  explanation  adopted  by 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  but  of  certain  occurrences  which 
were  presented  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  that  this  Tision 
greatly  deceived  him  as  to  what  he  seemed  to  see ; 
and  thus,  in  effect,  the  real  discrepancy  of  the  nar- 
rative with  facts  is  admitted.  He  had,  in  all,  seven 
visions,  to  each  of  which  he  attributed  the  duration 
of  a  day ;  altliough,  indeed,  each  picture  presented  to 
him  tlie  earth  during  seven  long  and  distinctly  marked 
epochs.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  this  supposition  ad- 
mits all  desirable  latitude  for  mistakes  and  misrepre- 
sentations ;  Hugh  Miller,  on  flie  other  hand,  endeavors 
to  show  that  a  substantial  agreement  with  the  truth 


iS^fe!?'*  ^  •'^  Hshrsw  er  snr  other  limffusge.   It  it  dimcolt  to  seqalt 
Uugh^iill^  of  M^nlvocatlon  bars.    In  rssl  nvth,  tlie  seeond  narriittTs 
^  _  ^.M^      ...    .*    -  ^. ..  .  .    ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^^  tndw< 

'*  Is  to  be  tskea  in  it 
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exists,  and  to  give  sufBciont  reason  for  the  mistakes. 
We  must  let  him  speak  for  himself:  — 

«« Th«  gcolofftst,  in  his  attemptf  to  collate  the  dirme  with  the 
ffeologiu  rcc-ortH  has,  I  repeat,  only  three  of  the  six  periods  of  crea* 
uon  to  account  for,*  —  the  period  of  plants,  the  period  of  great 
sea-monsters  and  creeping  things,  ana  the  perioa  of  cattle  and 
beasU  of  the  earth.  He  is  called  on  to  question  his  sptems  and 
formations  regarding  the  remains  of  these  three  great  periods, 
and  of  them  only.  And  the  ffnestion  once  fairly  stated,  what,  I 
ask,  is  the  reply?  All  geoloj^ists  agree  in  holding  that  the  vast 
geological  scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great  parts.  There 
are  nianr  lesser  divisions,  —  divisions  into  systems,  formations, 
deposits,  beds,  strata;  but  tlio  master  divisions,  in  each  of  which 
we  find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  otliera,  tliat  even  tho 
unpractised  eye  can  detect  the  diflerence,  are  simply  three,  —  tlio 
paifcozoic,  or  oldest  fossiliferous  divinon ;  the  socondary,  or  mkldle 
ibssiliferous  division ;  and  the  tertiary,  or  lat^  fossihferoos  divit* 
km.  In  tlie  first,  or  palsDozoic  division,  we  find  corals,  crustaceans, 
mollusks,  fishes;  and,  in  its  later  formatkms,  a  few  reptiles.  But 
none  of  these  classes  ^ive  its  leading  character  to  the  palsBosoie : 
they  do  not  constitute  its  prominent  feature,  or  render  it  more  re- 
markable as  a  scene  of  life  tlian  any  of  the  divisbns  whk;h  folbwed. 
That  which  chiefly  distinguished  tlie  palsBozoM  from  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  periods  was  its  goi^eous  ilora.  It  was  emphatically 
the  period  of  phints, — *  of  herbs  yielding  seed  after  their  kind.'  In 
no  other  age  dkl  the  workl  ever  witness  such  a  flora :  the  youth  of 
the  earth  was  peculiarly  a  green  umbrageous  youth,  —  a  youth  of 
dusk  and  tangled  forests,  of  huge  pines,  and  stately  araucariani, 
of  the  reed-like  calamite,  the  tall  tree-fern,  the  sculptured  sigiUaria, 
and  die  hirsute  lepidodendnms.  Wherever  dnr  land  or  shallow 
Ukes  or  runnini?  stream  appeared,  fh>m  where  Melville  LUnd  now 
spreads  out  its  ky  coast  under  the  star  of  the  pole,  to  where  the 
arid  plains  of  Australia  lie  solitary  beneath  the  bright  cross  of  the 
South,  a  rank  and  luxuriant  herbage  cumbered  every  ibot4Mreadth 
of  the  dank  and  steaming  soil;  and  even  to  distant  planets,  our 
earth  must  have  shone  through  tlie  enveloping  cloud  with  a  green 
and  delicate  ray.  •  .  .  The  geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to 
be  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  great  period  of  organised  oeinff  was« 
as  described  in  the  Mosaic  rerard,  peculiariy  a  period  of  herbe  and 
trees  yielding  seed  after  their  kind.' 

**  The  nuddle  great  period  of  the  geologist — that  of  the  iecond- 
arydivisk>n~ possessed,  like  the  earlier  one,  its  herbs  and  plants; 

e  AverylnsdmUnIblsaiiMrtlon.  Any  ons— be  he  scotegtot,  astronomer, 
thoolo}^an,  or  philok>fflMt  —  who  attouipts  to  explnln  tho  Hobrsw  narmtivo, 
it  bound  to  taks  It  with  all  that  really  bolongt  to  It  And  in  truth,  If  the 
fourth  day  really  repreeentod  an  spoch  of  ereatlvo  aotlvl^,  gtokigr  would 
bo  able  to  give  eomo  aeoonnt  of  It.  Thsrs  Is  no  reason  to  su^oseuat  a^f 
intormlielM  has  taken  plaee. 
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but  theywere  of  a  greatly  len  luxuriant  and  ccmspicnoas  cWacter 
than  their  predoccnors,  and  no  longer  formed  the  prominent  trait 
or  feature  of  the  creation  to  which  they  belonged.  The  period  had 
also  its  corals,  iti  crustaccanii,  its  moUunki,  its  fishes,  and  in  some 
ODO  or  two  exceptional  instances,  its  dwarf  mammals;  but  the 
grand  existences  of  the  affe  —  the  existences  in  which  it  excelled 
ererj  other  creatbn,  eanier  or  later  —  were  its  huge  creeping 
things, — its  enormous  monsters  of  the  deep,  and,  as  shown  hy  the 
impressioos  of  their  footprints  stamped  upon  the  rocks,  its  gi^jantio 
biras.  It  was  pecnliarlv  the  age  of  egg-bearing  animals,  wmgcd 
and  winsless.  Its  wonderful  wkdes^  no^  howcTer,  as  now,  of  the 
mammalian,  bnt  of  the  reptilian  class,  —  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs, 
and  cetosanrs, — must  have  tempested  the  deep ;  its  creeping  liaards 
and  crocodiles,  such  as  the  teliosaurus,  mcgalosaurus,  and  iguano- 
don,  — creatures,  some  of  which  more  than  rivalled  the  existing 
elephant  in  height,  and  greatly  more  than  rivalled  him  in  bulk,  — 
must  have  crowded  the  plains,  or  haunted  by  mvriads  the  rivers  of 
the  period ;  and  we  know  that  the  A)otprintf  of  at  least  one  of  its 
many  birds  are  of  fully  twice  the  sixe  of  those  made  by  the  horse 
or  cameL  We  are  thus  prepared  to  demonstrate,  that  the  second 
|ieriod  of  the  geologist  was  peculiariy  and  characteristically  a  pe- 
riod of  whale-like  r^»tiles  of  the  sea,  of  enormous  creeping  reptuet 
of  the  land,  and  of  numerous  birds,  some  of  them  of  gigantic  size ; 
and,  in  meet  accordance  with  the  fact,  we  find  that  the  second  Mosaio 
period  with  which  the  geologist  is  called  on  to  deal  was  a  period 
in  which  God  created  the  fowl  that  flieth  above  the  earth,  with  mov- 
ing (or  creeping)  creatures  both  in  the  waters  and  on  land,  and  what 
our  translation  renders  *  great  whales,'  but  that  I  find  rendered  in 
the  margin,  *  great  sea-monsten.'  The  tertiary  period  had  also  its 
promment  class  of  existences.  Its  flora  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  oonspicuoos  than  that  of  the  present  time :  its  reptiles  occupy 
s  veiy  subordinate  place ;  but  its  boasts  of  the  field  were  bv  far  the 
most  wonderfully  devek^ped,  both  in  size  and  numbers,  that  ever 
app^u!«d  on  earth.  Its  mammoths  and  its  mastodons,  its  rhinoceri 
•ad  its  hippopotami,  its  enormous  dinotherium  and  colossal  mega- 
therium, greatly  more  than  equalled  in  bulk  the  hugcst  mammals 
of  the  present  time,  and  vastly  exceeded  them  in  number.  .... 
*  Grrano,  indeed/  says  an  English  naturalist,  *  was  the  fauna  of  the 
British  Islands  in  these  eariy  days.  Tigers,  as  laroe  again  as  the 
btegest  Asiatic  species,  loriced  in  the  ancient  thickets;  elephants, 
oTneariy  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest  indivkluals  that  now  exist  in 
Afiriea  or  Ceylon,  roamed  in  herds ;  at  least  two  species  of  rhmoce- 
roibieedthwwigrthrouffh  the  primeval  f(Nrest;  and  the  lakes  and 
rivers  were  tenanted  by  hippopotami  as  bulky,  and  witli  as  great 
tasks,  as  those  of  Aflica.'  Tne  massive  cave-bear  and  large  cave- 
hyena  belonged  to  the  same  formidable  group,  with  at  least  two 
•peeies  of  great  oxen  (Bos  Ummfrom  and  Bc$  jprimMeniui\  with  a 
liorse  of  smaller  sum,  and  an  m.  (Megaeerm  HtbtrmeuM)  that  stood 
tea  ftetfiwr  inehes  in  height  IVuly  this  Tertiary  age  —  this  third 
aadlaat  of  the  great  geoK^  periods  •*  was  pecnlivly  the  age  of 
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grfi  'beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  eatde  after  their 
liiid.'- 

Thus  by  dropping  tlie  inrcrtebrata  and  the  early 
fislics  and  roptilos  of  tlio  Palieozoic  period  as  inoon- 
spicuous  and  of  little  account,  and  bringing  prom- 
inently forward  the  carboniferous  era  which  succeeded 
them  as  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  first 
great  division ;  by  classing  the  great  land  reptiles  of 
the  secondary  period  with  the  moving  creatures  of  the 
waters  (for  in  the  Mosaic  account  it  does  not  appear 
tliat  any  inhabitants  of  iho  land  were  created  on  the 
fiiUi  day)  ;  and  evading  the  fact,  that  terrestrial  rep- 
tiles seem  to  have  preceded  birds  in  their  order  of 
appearance  upon  earth,  —  the  geologic  divisions  are 
tolerably  well  assimilated  to  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth 
Mosaic  days.  These  things  were  represented,  we 
are  told,  to  Moses  in  visionary  pictures,  and  resulted 
in  the  short  and  sunmiary  account  which  he  has 
given. 

There  is  something  in  tliis  hypothesis  very  near  to 
the  obvious  truth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  something 
very  remote  from  that  truth  is  meant  to  be.  inferred* 
If  it  be  said,  the  Mosaic  account  is  simply  the  spec- 
ulation of  some  early  Copernicus  or  Newton,  who 
devised  a  scheme  of  the  earth's  formation  as  nearly 
as  he  might  in  accordance  with  his  own  observations 
of  nature,  and  with  such  views  of  things  as  it  was 
possible  for  an  unassisted  thinker  in  those  days  to 
take,  we  may  admire  the  approximate  correctness  of 
the  picture  drawn,  while  we  see  that  the  writer,  as 
might  be  expected,  took  everything  from  a  different 
point  of  view  fit>m  ourselves,  and,  consequently,  rep- 
resented much  quite  differently  fit>m  the  fact  But 
nothing  of  tlus  sort  is  really  intended.    We  are  asked 
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to  belioTe  that  a  yision  of  creation  was  presented  to 
him  by  divine  power,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
liim  to  inform  the  world  of  what  he  liad  seen ;  which 
vision  inevitably  led  him  to  give  a  description  which 
has  misled  tlie  world  fbr  centuries,  and  in  which  the 
truth  can  now  only  with  difficulty  be  recognized. 
The  Hebrew  writer  informs  us,  that,  on  the  tliird  day, 
^  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed 
after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed 
was  in  itself,  after  his  kind ;  **  and,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
verse,  that  God  on  Uie  sixth  day  said;  <<  Behold,  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  wliich  is  upon 
the*&ce  of  all  the  earth ;  and  every  tree,  in  the  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed :  to  you  it  shall  be 
for  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  eveiytliing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat"  Can  it  be  disputed,  that 
the  writer  here  conceives  that  grass,  com,  and  fruit 
were  created  on  the  third  day,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
future  nourishment  of  man  and  beast  ?  Yet,  accord* 
ing  to  the  vision  hypothesis,  he  must  have  been 
greatly  deceived ;  for  that  luxuriant  vegetation  whicli 
he  saw  on  the  third  day  consisted,  not  of  plants 
destined  for  the  food  of  man,  but  for  Iiis  fuel.  It 
was  the  flora  of  the  carboniferous  period  which  be 
beheld ;  concerning  which  Hugh  Miller  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  p.  24  :— 

**  Tbe  exiatiiifl^pUBtt  wbeiiee  we  deriTS  our  analogies  in  dealing 
with  the  Tegelatiofi  of  this  early  period  cootrihute  but  little,  if  ai 
all,  to  the  support  of  animal  lifb.  The  ferns  and  their  allies  remain 
vntOQched  by  the  ffraaing  animals.  Our  natiye  dulnnosses,  thoi^h 
once  used  in  medicine,  are  positirdj  deleterious;  the  horsetiuls, 
thoo^  harmless,  so  aboond  in  silex,  which  wraps  them  round  with 
a  cutide  of  stone,  that  they  are  rarely  cropped  by  cattle ;  while  tiie 
lUoksIs  of  ftn  whioh  oorer  oar  hillsides,  and  siMm  so  Uuafi^ 
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inffly  rich  and  green  in  their  season,  scarce  support  the  existence 
or  a  single  creature,  and  remain  untouched  in  stem  and  leaf  firom 
their  first  appearance  in  spring,  until  they  droop  and  wither  under 
the  frosts  of  earl/  winter.  Even  the  insects  that  infest  the  her- 
baria of  the  botanist  almost  never  injure  his  ferns.  Nor  are  our 
rcsin-producing  conifers,  though  they  nourish  a  few  beetles,  favor- 
ites with  the  herbivorous  tribes  Sn  a  much  greater  degree.  Judging 
from  all  we  vet  know,  the  earliest  terrestrial  flora  may  have  cor* 
ered  the  dry  land  with  its  mantle  of  cheerful  green,  and  served  itt 
general  purposes,  chemical  and  others,  in  the  well-balanced  econ- 
omy of  nature :  but  the  herb-eating  animals  would  have  fitfed  boi 
ill,  even  where  it  throve  most  luxuriantly ;  and  it  seems  to  har- 
monize with  the  fact  of  its  unedible  character,  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  know  not  that  a  single  herbivorous  animal  lived 
amongst  its  shades."  « 

The  Mosaic  writer  is,  however ,  accordmg  to' the  theoiy, 
misled  by  the  mere  appearance  of  luxurious  yegetation 
to  describe  fruit-trees  and  edible  seed-bearing  TOgo- 
tables  as  products  of  the  third  day. 

Hugh  Miller's  treatment  of  the  description  of  the 
first  dawn  of  light  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Dr.  Buckland.  He  supposes  the  prophet  in  his 
dream  to  have  heard  tlie  command,  ^^Let  there  be 
light,''  enunciatod ;  whereupon,  **  straightway  a  gray 
diffused  light  springs  up  in  the  east,  and,  casting  its 
sickli/  ff learn  over  a  cloud-limitod  expanse  of  steaming 
vaporous  sea,  journeys  through  the  heavens  towards 
tlie  west.  One  heavy,  sunless  day  is  made  the  repre- 
sentative of  myriads :  the  £aint  light  waxes  fiiintor ; 
it  sinks  beneath  the  dim,  undefined  horizon." 

We  are  then  asked  to  imagine  that  a  second  and  a 
third  day,  each  representing  the  characteristic  features 
of  a  great  distinctiy  marked  epoch,  and  the  latter  of 
them  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and  luxu* 
riant  vegetation,  are  presented  to  the  seer's  eye ;  but 
without  sun,  moon,  or  stars  as  yet  entering  into  his 
dream.  These  appear  first  in  his  fourth  vision ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  ^^brilliant  day ;'^ 
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and  tbe  seer,  struck  with  tho  noyelty,  describes  the 
heaTenly  bodies  us  being  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  picture.  In  reaUty,  we  know  that  he  represents 
them  (yer.  16)  as  having  been  tnade^  and  set  in  the 
heavens,  on  that  day;  though  Hugh  HiUer  avoids 
reminding  us  of  this. 

In  one  respecty  the  theory  of  Hugh  Miller  agrees 
with  that  advocated  by  Dr.  Buckland  and  Archdeacon 
Fhttt  Both  these  theories  divest  the  Mosaic  niarra- 
tive  of  real  accordance  with  fact ;  both  assume  that 
appearances  only,  not  facts,  are  described,  and  that  in 
riddles;  which  would  never  have  been  suspected  to 
be*  such,  had  we  not  arrived  at  the  truth  from  other 
sources.  It  would  be  difficult  for  controversialists  to 
code  more  completely  the  point  in  dispute,  or  to  ad- 
mit more  explicitly  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  does  not 
represent  correctly  tlie  history  of  the  universe  up  to 
the  time  of  man.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  upholders  of 
each  theory  see  insuperable  objections  in  details  to 
that  of  their  allies,  and  do  not  pretend  to  any  firm 
faith  in  their  own.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  task  proposed  is  to  evade  the  plain  meaning  of 
language,  and  to  introduce  obscurity  into  one  of  the 
simi^est  stories  ever  told,  for  the  sake  of  making  it 
accord  with  the  complex  system  of  the  universe  which 
XDodem  science  has  unfolded  ?  Tlie  spectacle  of  able, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  conscientious  writers,  engaged  in 
attempting  the  impossible,  is  painful  and  humiliating. 
They  evidently  do  not  breathe  freely  over  their  work, 
but  shuffle  and  stumble  over  their  difficulties  in  a  pite- 
ous manner ;  nor  are  they  themselves  again  until  they 
xetoni  to  the  pure  and  open  fields  of  science. 

It  is  refireshing  to  return  to  the  often-echoed  re- 
mark, that  it  oould  not  have  been  tho  object  of  i^  divine 
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rerelation  to  inBtnict  mankind  in  physical  sdenoe; 
man  having  had  faculties  bestowed  upon  him  to  enable 
him  to  acquire  this  knowledge  by  himself.    Thb  is, 
in  fiact,  pretty  generally  admitted ;  but,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine,  writers  play  at  fieist  and  loose 
with  it  according  to  circumstances.    Thus  an  inspred 
writer  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  according  to  the  vulgar  view  of  such  things, 
without  impeachment  of  his  better  knowledge ;  but,  if 
he  speaks  of  the  same  phenomena  assertively,  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that- things  are  as  he  represents 
them,  however  much  our  knowledge  of  .nature  may 
be  disposed  to  recalcitrate.    But,  if  wo  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting  that  such  misrepresentations  can 
find  a  place  in  revelation,  the  difficulty  lies  in  our 
having  previously  assumed  what  a  divine  revelation 
ought  to  be.     If  Ood  made  use  of  imperfectly  in* 
formed  men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  higher 
knowledge  for  which  the  human  race  was  destined,  is 
it  wonderful  that  they  should  have  committed  tliem- 
.  selves  to  assertions  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  al* 
though  they  may  have  believed  them  to  be  true  ?    On 
what  grounds  has  the  popular  notion  of  divine  reve- 
lation been  built  up  ?    Is  it  not  plain  that  the  plan  of 
Providence  for  the  education  of  man  is  a  progresrive 
one  T  and,  as  imperfect  men  have  been  used  as  the 
agents  for  teaching  mankind,  is  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  their  teachings  should  be  partial,  and,  to  some 
extent,  erroneous  ?    Admitted,  as  it  is,  that  physical 
science  is  not  what  the  Hebrew  writers,  for  the  most 
part,  profess  to  convey ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  on 
account  of  the  communication  of  such  knowledge  that 
we  attach  any  value  to  their  writings, — why  should 
we  hesitate  to  recognise  their  fallibility  on  this  head  t 
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Admitting,  as  is  historically  and  in  fact  the  case, 
that  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Hebrew  race  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  religion  upon  the  eartli,  and  that  Provi- 
dence used  this  people  specially  for  tiiis  purpose,  is  it 
not  our  business  and  our  duty  to  look  and  see  how 
this  has  really  been  done  T  not  forming  for  ourselves 
theories  of  what  a  revelation  ought  to  be,  or  how 
we,  if  intrusted  with  the  task,  would  have  made  one, 
but  inquiring  how  it  has  pleased  GU>d  to  do  it.  In  all 
his  theories  of  the  world,  man  has  at  first  deviated 
widely  (rom  the  truth,  and  has  only  gradually  come 
to  see  how  far  otherwise  Gk>d  has  ordered  things  than 
the  first  daring  speculator  had  supposed.  It  has  been 
popularly  assumed,  that  tlie  Bible,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  divine  authority,  must  be  complete,  perfect,  and 
unimpeachable  in  all  its  parts ;  and  a  tliousand  difiicul- 
ties  and  incoherent  doctrines  have  sprung  out  of  this 
theory.  Hen  have  proceeded  in  the  matter  of  theol- 
ogy as  they  did  witti  physical  science  before  induc- 
tive philosophy  sent  them  to  tlie  feet  of  Nature,  and 
bid  them  learn,  in  patience  and  obedience,  the  lessons 
which  she  had  to  teach.  Dogma  and  groundless  as- 
sumption occupy  the  place  of  modest  inquiry  iafter 
truth ;  while,  at  tlie  same  time^  the  upholders  of  tliese 
theories  claim  credit  for  humility  and  submissiveness. 
This  is  exactly  inverting  the  fact  The  humble  schol- 
ar of  truth  is  not  he,  who,  taking  his  stand  upon  the 
traditions  of  rabbins,  Cliristian  Fathers,  or  schoolmen, 
insists  upon  bending  iSacts  to  his  unyielding  standard ; 
but  he  who  is  willing  to  accept  such  teaching  as  it 
has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  afford,  without  mur* 
muring  that  it  has  not  been  furnished  more  copiously 
or  dearly. 

The  Hebrew  race,  their  works  and  their  booksi  are 
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great  facts  in  the  history  of  man.  The  influence  of 
the  mind  of  this  people  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  has 
been  immense  and  peculiar,  and  tliere  can  be  no  diflt 
culty  in  recognizing  therein  the  hand  of  a  directing 
Providence ;  but  we  may  not  make  ourselves  wisor 
than  God,  nor  attribute  to  him  methods  of  procedure 
which  are  not  his.  If,  then,  it  is  plain  that  he  h&s  not 
thought  it  needful  to  communicate  to  the  writer  of 
the  Cosmogony  that  knowledge  which  modem  re- 
searches have  revealed,  why  do  wo  not  acknowledge 
tliis,  except  tliat  it  conflicts  with  a  human  theory 
which  presumes  to  point  out  how  God  oUght  to  have 
instructed  man  ?  The  treatment  to  wliich  the  Mosaic 
narrative  is  subjected  by  the  theological  geologists  is 
anything  but  respectful.  Tlie  writers  of  this  school, 
as  we  have  seen,  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  series  of 
elaborate  equivocations, — a  story  which  **  palters  with 
us  in  a  double  sense.'*  But,  if  we  regard  it  as  the 
speculation  of  some  Hebrew  Descartes  or  Newtcm, 
promulgated  in  all  good  faith  as  the  best  and  most 
probable  account  that  could  be  tlicn  given  of  God's 
universe,  it  resumes  the  dignity  and  value  of  which 
the  writers  in  question  have  done  their  utmost  to  de- 
prive it.  It  has  been  sometimes  felt  as  a  difficulty 
to  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  that  the  writer  asserts 
so  solemnly  and  unhesitatingly  that  for  which  he  must 
h&ve  known  that  he  had  no  authority ;  but  tliis  arises 
only  from  our  modern  habits  of  thought,  and  from  the 
modQsty  of  assertion  which  the  spirit  of  true  science 
has  taught  us.  Mankind  has  learned  caution  through 
repeated  slips  in  the  process  of  tracing  out  thd  truUi. 

The  early  speculator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scru* 
pies,  and  asserted  as  facts  what  he  knew  in  reality 
only  as  probabilities:  but  we  are  not  on  that  account 
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to  doubt  his  perfect  good  faith ;  nor  need  we  attribute 
to  him  wilfiU  misrepresentationy  or  consciousness  of 
asserting  that  which  he  knew  not  to  be  true.  He  had 
seized  one  great  truth,  in  which,  indeed,  he  anticipated 
the  highest  revehition  of  modem  inquirj ;  namely,  the 
unity  of  the  design  of  the  world,  and  its  subordinar 
tion  to  one  sole  Maker  and  Lawgiver.  With  regard 
to  details,  observation  failed  him.  He  knew  little 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of  its  shape,  and  place  in 
the  universe ;  tlie  uifinite  varieties  of  organized  ex- 
istences which  people  it,  the  distinct  floras  and  faunas 
of  its  different  continents  wore  unknown  to  him :  but 
he  saw  that  all  which  lay  within  his  observation  had 
been  formed  for  the  benefit  and  service  of  man,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  to  liis  creatures  was  tlio 
thought  predominant  in  his  mind.  Man's  closer  re 
lation  tojiis  Maker  is  indicated  by  the  representar 
tion  that  he  was  formed  last  of  all  creatures,  and  in 
the  visible  likeness  of  God.  For  ages,  tliis  simple  • 
view  of  creation  satisfied  the  wants  of  man,  and 
formed  a  sufficient  basis  of  tlieological  teaching;  and, 
if  modem  research  now  shows  it  to  be  physically  un- 
tenable, our  respect  for  the  narrative  which  has  played 
80  important  a  part  in  the  culture  of  our  race  need 
be  in  nowise  diminished.  No  one  contends  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  astronomical  or  geological 
teaching ;  and  tliose  who  profess  to  see  in  it  an  ac- 
cordance with  facts,  only  do  this  sub  modo^  and  by 
processes  which  despoil  it  of  its  consistency  and  grand- 
eur, both  which  may  be  preserved  if  we  recognize 
in  it,  not  an  authentio  utterance  of  divine  knowledge, 
but  a  human  utterance,  which  it  has  jdeased  Prov* 
idenoe  to  use  in  a  spedal  way  for  the  education  of 
mankind. 
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TENDENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
ENGLAND,   1688-1750. 

Bt  ICARK  J1ATTI80N,  B.  D. 

THE  tliirty  yoors  of  pcaco  which  succoodod  tlie 
peaco  of  Utrecht  (1714)  ^  was  tlio  most  pros- 
perous season  that  England  had  ever  experienced; 
and  the  progression,  though  slow,  being  uniform,  tl)e 
reign  of  George  11.  might  not  disadvantageously  be 
compared,  for  tlie  real  happiness  of  the  community, 
wiUi  that  more  brilliant  but  imcertain  and  osdllatoiy 
condition  which  has  ensued.  A  laborer's  wages  hayo 
never  for  many  ages  commanded  so  large  a  portion  of 
subsistence  as  in  this  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury "  (HaUam,  Const.  Hist.,  ii.  464). 

This  is  the  aspect  which  that  period  of  history 
wears  to  the  political  philosopher.  The  historian  of 
moral  and  religious  progress,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is 
under  tlie  necessity  of  depicting  tlio  same  period  as 
one  of  decay  of  religion,  licentiousness  of  morals, 
pubUc  corruption,  profaneness  of  language,  —  a  day  of 
'*  rebuke  and  blasphemy.''  Even  tliose  who  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  contemporary  complaints  from  the 
Jacobite  clergy,  of  <<  decay  of  religion,"  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  was  an  ago  destitute  of  depth  or 
earnestness;  an  age  whose  poetry  was  without  ro- 
mance, whose  philosophy  was  without  insight,  and 
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who80  public  mon  woro  witliout  character ;  an  ago  of 
**  light  widiout  lovo,"  whose  "very  merits  were  of  the 
eartlii  eartliy/'  In  tliis  estimate,  the  followers  of 
Mill  and  Carlylc  will  agree  with  those  of  Dr.  New- 
man. 

The  Stoical  moralists  of  the  second  century,  who 
witnessed  a  similar  coincidence  of  moral  degradation 
and  material  welfare,  had  no  difficulty  in  connecting 
iliem  together  as  effect  with  cause :  "  Bona  ferum 
secundarum  optabilia,  adversarum  mirabilia"  (Sen- 
eca, ad  Lucil.f  66)^  But  the  famous  tlieory  which 
satkfied  the  political  philosophers  of  antiquity  —  viz. 
tHat  ilie  degeneracy  of  nations  is  due  to  the  inroads  of 
luxury  —  is  laughed  to  scorn  by  modem  economists. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  theory  which  can  hardly  be  adopt- 
ed by  those  who  pour  unmeasured  contempt  on  tiie 
eighteenth,  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  revival  of 
higher  principles  by  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
especially  since  the  High-Church  movement  com-- 
menced  that  the  flieology  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  become  a  byword.  The  genuine  Anglican  omits 
that  period  from  the  history  of  tlie  Church  altogether. 
In  constructing  his  "  Catonie  Patrum,''  he  closios  his 
list  with  Watorland  or  Brett,  and  leaps  at  once  to  1888, 
when  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times''  commenced, — as 
Charles  11.  dated  his  reign  from  his  father's  death. 
Such  a  legal  fiction  may  be  harmless  or  useful  for 
purposes  of  mere  form ;  but  flie  facts  of  history  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  forgetting  them.  Both  the  Church 
and  tiie  world  of  to<lay  are  wliat  they  are  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  of  theur  antecedents.  The  history 
of  a  par^  may  be  written  on  the  tiieory  of  periodicid 
oocoltation;  but  he  who  wishes  to  trace  the  descent 
of  retigkras  thou^^t,  and  the  practical  working  of 
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the  religious  ideosi  must  follow  those  through  all  the 
piloses  Uiey  have  actually  assumed.  We  have  not  yet 
Icaruti  in  this  country,  to  write  our  ecclesiastical  liis- 
tory  ou  any  better  footing  dian  tliat  of  praising  up 
tlie  party,  in  or  out  of  tlie  Church,  to  which  we  hap- 
pen to  belong.  Still  further  are  we  from  any  attempt 
to  apply  tlie  laws  of  tliought,  and  of  the  succession 
of  opmion,  to  the  course  of  English  tlieology.  Tlio 
recognition  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  view  of  tlie  eternal 
verities  of  religion  which  prevails  in  any  given  age  is 
in  part  determined  by  the  view  taken  in  the  age  which 
preceded  it,  is  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  us  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  form  our  notions  of  religious  truth.  Upon  none 
of  the  prevailing  theories  as  to  tliis  mode  is  a  deduo- 
tive  history  of  theology  possible.  1.  Tlie  Oatliolio 
tlieoiy,  which  is  really  Uiat  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
lirofessedly  that  of  some  Anglo-Catholics,  withdraws 
Christianity  altogether  from  human  experience  and 
.  the  operation  of  the  ordmary  laws  of  thought  2.  Tlie 
Protestant  theory  of  free  inquiry,  which  supposes  that 
each  mind  takes  a  survey  of  Uie  evidence,  and  strikes 
the  balance  of  probability  according  to  the  best  of  its' 
judgment, — tlib  tlieory  defers,  indeed,  to  the  abstract 
laws  of  logic,  but  overlooks  the  influences  of  educa- 
tion. If,  without  hypothesis,  we  are  content  to  observe 
facts,  we  shall  find  that  wo  cannot  decline  to  study 
the  opinions  of  any  ago,  only  because  they  arc  not  our 
own  opinions.  There  is  a  law  of  contuiuity  in  the 
progress  of  theology,  wliieh,  whatever  we  may  wish, 
is  never  broken  off.  In  tracing  the  filiation  of  con- 
secutive systems,  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  any 
link  in  the  chain,  any  age,  except  one  in  which  relig- 
ious opinion  did  not  exist    Certamly  we,  in  this 
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our  time,  if  ire  would  understand  our  own  position  in 
tiio  Church,  and  tiiat  of  tiie  Church  in  tiie  ago ;  if  we 
would  hold  anj  clew  through  tiie  maze  of  religious 
pretension  which  surrounds  us, — cannot  neglect  those 
immediate  agencies  in  the  production  of  the  present, 
which  had  their  origin  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteentii  century. 

Of  these  agencies  there  are  tiuree,  the  present  in^ 
flnonce  of  which  cannot  escape  the  most  inattentive. 

1.  The  formation  and  gradual  growth  of  that  compro- 
mise between  Church  and  State,  which  is  called  Toler- 
ation ;  and  which,  believed  hj  manj  to  be  a  principle, 
is  a  mere  arrangement  between  two  prmciples.  But, 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  part  of  our  heritage  from  the  last 
age;  and  is  the  foundation,  if  foundation  it  can  be 
called,  upon  which  we  still  continue  to  build,  as  in  the 
late  act  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament. 

2.  The  great  rekindling  of  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  people,  which,  without  the  Established  Clmrch, 
became  Methodism,  and  within  its  pale  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Evangelical  movement.  However 
decayed  may  be  the  Evangelical  party  as  a  party,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  its  influence,  both  on  our  relig« 
iotts  ideas  and  on  our  church  life,  has  penetrated 
far  beyond  those  party  limits.  8.  The  growth  and 
gradual  difiusion,  through  all  religious  thinking,  of 
the  supremacy  of  reason.  This,  which  is  raUier  a 
principle,  or  a  mode  of  thinking,  than  a  doctrine 
may  be  jMroperly  enough  called  **  Bationalism.''  This 
term  is  used  in  this  country  with  so  much  laxity,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  define  the  sense  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally intended ;  but  it  is  often  taken  to  mean  a  system 
4>pposed  to  revealed  religion,  imported  into  this  coun- 
Aij  from  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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century.    A  person,  howeveri  who  surTeyB  tho  course 
of  English  theology  during  tlie  eighteenth  century, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  that  throughout 
all  discussions,  underneath  all  controversies,  and  com- 
mon to  all  parties,  lies  the  assumption  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  reason  in  matters  of  religion.    The  Kantian 
philosophy  did  but  bring  forward  into  light,  and  give 
scientific  form  and  a  recognized  position  to,  a  principle 
which  had  long  unconsciously  guided  all  treatment  of 
religious  topics  both  *  in  Germany  and  in  England. 
Bationalism  was  not  an  anti-Christian  sect  outside  the 
Church,  making  war  against  religion :  it  was  a  habit 
of  thought  ruling  all  mindS;  under  the  conditions 
of  which  all  alike  tried  to  make  good  the  peculiar 
opmions  they  might  happen  to  cherish.    The  Church- 
man differed  from  the  Socinian,  and  the  Socinian  from 
.the  Deist,  as  to  tlie  number  of  articles  in  his  creed ; 
but  all  alike  consented  to  test  their  belief  by  the 
rational  evidence  for  it.    Wliether  given  doctrines  or 
miracles  were  conformable  to  reason  or  not,  was  dis- 
puted between  the  defence  and  tlie  assault ;  but  that 
all  doctrines  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  criterion, 
was  not  questioned.    Tho  principles  and  the  priority 
of  natural  religion  formed  the  conmion  hypotliesis  on 
the  ground  of  which  the  disputants  argued  whether 
anything,  and  what,  had  been  subsequently  commu- 
nicated to  man  in  a  supernatural  way.    The  line 
between  those  who  believed  much  and  those  who  be- 
lieved little  cannot  be  sharply  drawn.    Some  of  the 
so-called  Deists  were,  in  fSsict,  Sodnians;  as  Toland, 
who  expressly  admits  all  those  parts  of  the  New 
Testament   revelation  which  are,  or  seem  to  him, 
comprehensible  by  reason.    (^ChrisHamty  not  MygU* 
Tiou$.^    Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  thinking  that 
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Toland  iras  insincere  in  luB  profession  of  rational 
Christianity^  as  was  insinuated  hj  his  opponents ;  e.  g. 
Leland  (Fiw  of  the  Deistical  WrUers,  vol.  i.  p.  49). 
A  more  candid  adyorsary  (Leibnitz),  who  knew  Toland 
personally,  is  **  glad  to  beliere  that  the  design  of  tliis 
author,  a  man  of  no  common  ability,  and,  as  I  think, 
a  well-disposed  person,  was  to  withdraw  men  from 
speculative  theology  to  the  practice  of  its  precepts.'' 
(^AsinoUUiuncuUt  stUnlane^B.')  Hardly  one  here  and 
tiiere,  as  Hume,  professed  Rationalism  in  tlie  extent 
of  AUieism :  the  great  minority  of  writers  were  em- 
ployed in  constructing  a  via  media  between  Atheism 
and  Athanasianism ;  while  tlie  most  ortliodox  were 
diligently  ^*  hewing  and  chiselling  Christianity  into 
an  intelligible,  huinan  system,  which  they  then  repre- 
sented, as  thus  mutilated,  as  affording  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Oie  Bible.''  C'^acU  for  the 
Times,  vol.  ii.  No.  78.)  Tlie  title  of  Locke's  treatise, 
**  Tlie  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  solitary  thesis  of  Christian  theology  in 
Eng^d  for  great  part  of  a  century. 

If  we  are  to  put  chronological  lunits  to  this  system 
of  religious  opinion  in  England,  we  might,  for  the 
sake  of  a  convenient  landmark,  say  that  it  came  in 
with  th^  Revolution  of  1688,  and  began  to  declino 
in  vigor  with  tlie  reaction  against  the  Reform  move- 
ment about  1880.  Locke's  **  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tiani^  "  would  thus  open,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Tunes  "  mark  the  fall  of  Rational- 
ism. Not  that  diTonology  can  ever  be  exactly  applied 
to  the  mutations  of  opinion ;  for  there  were  Ro^on- 
alists  before  Locke,— e.jr*  Hales  of  Eton,  and  other 
Arminians ;  nor  has  the.  Church  of  England  unani- 
mously adopted  the  principles  of  the  ^  Tracts  tor  the 
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Times/*    But,  if  wo  were  to  follow  up  CaT0*8  nomen- 
clature, the  appellation  Seculum  ratkmaUsticum  might 
be  affixed  to  the  eighteenth  century  wiUi  greater 
precision  than  many  of  his  names  apply  to  the  pre- 
Tious  centuries :  for  it  was  not  merely  that  Ration- 
alism then  obtruded  itself  as  a  heresy,  or  obtained  a 
footuig  of  toleration  within  the  Church ;  but  the  ra- 
tionalizing method  possessed  itself  absolutely  of  the 
whole  field  of  theology.    Witli  some  trifling  cxcop- 
tionsy  the  whole  of  religious  literature  was  drawn  in 
to  the  endeavor  to  **  prove  the  truth  "  of  Christianity. 
The  essay  and  the  sermon,  the  learned  treatise  and 
the  philosophical  disquisition,  Addison  the  polite  writ- 
er, and  Bentley  the  classical  philologian  (Addison, 
<«  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  posthumous 
publication ;   Bentley,   **  Eight  Sermons  at  Boyle's 
Lecture,''  1692),  the  astronomer  Newton  (^*Four  Let- 
ters," ^.,  Lend.  1756),  no  less  than  tlio  theologians 
by  profession,  were  all  engaged  upon  the  same  task. 
To  one  book  of  A.  Collins  (*^A  Discourse  on  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion," 
Loud.  1724)  are  counted  no  less  fliau  tliirty-Ave  an- 
swers.   Dogmatic  theology  had  ceased  to  exist:  the 
exhibition  of  religious  truth  for  practical  purposes 
was  confined  to  a  few  obscure  writers.    Every  one 
who  had  anything  to  say  on  sacred  subjects  drilled  it 
into  an  array  of  argument  against  a  supposed  objector. 
Christianity  appeared  made  for  nothing  else  but  to  be 
^*  proved : "  what  use  to  make  of  it  when  it  was  proved 
was  not  much  thought  about    Reason  was  at  first 
oflered  as  tlie  basis  of  faith,  but  gradually  l)ecame  its 
substitute.    The  mind  never  advanced  as  far  as  the 
stage  of  belief ;  for  it  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  rea- 
soning up  to  it.    The  only  quality  in  Scripture  which 
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▼as  dwelt  upon  was  its  **  credibility."  Even  the 
**  Erangelical  ^*  school,  wliich  had  its  origin  in  a  re- 
action against  the  dominant  Bationalism,  and  began  in 
endeavors  to  kindle  religious  feeling,  was  obliged  to 
saccumb  at  last.  It,  too,  drew  out  its  rational  ^  scheme 
of  Christianity/'  in  which  the  atonement  was  made  the 
central  point  of  a  system,  and  the  death  of  Clirist  was 
accounted  for  as  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Divine  Jus- 
tice. 

This  whole  rationalist  age  must  again  be  subdivided 
into  two  periods,  the  theology  of  wliich,  though  be- 
longing to  the  common  type,  has  distinct  specific 
characters.  These  periods  are  of  nearly  equal  length ; 
and  we  may  conveniently  take  the  middle  year  of  tlie 
century,  1760,  as  our  terminus  of  division.  Tliough 
both  periods  were  engaged  upon  the  proof  of  Christi- 
anity, the  distinction  between  tliem  is  tliat  the  first 
period  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  internal,  the  second 
to  the  external,  attestations.  In  tlie  first  period,  the 
main  endeavor  was  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  contents  of  the  revelation  which  was  not  agree- 
able to  reason.  In  the  secondi  firom  1760  onwards, 
the  controversy  was  narrowed  to  what  are  usually 
called  the  **  evidences/'  or  the  historical  proof  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  records. 
From  thb  distinction  of  topic  arises  an  important  dif- 
ference of  value  between  the  tiieological  produce  of 
the  two  periods.  A  great  ii\justico  is  done  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  its  whole  speculative  pro- 
duct is  sot  down  under  tiie  description  of  tiiat  Old 
Bailey  theology,  in  which,  to  use  Jolmson's  illustra- 
tion, the  aposties  are  being  tried  once  a  week  for  the 
capital  crime  of  forgery.  Thb  evidential  school  — 
the  school  of  Lardneri  Paleyi  and  Whately — belongs 
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strictly  to  the  latter  half  only  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration.  This  school,  which  treated  the  exterior 
evidence,  was  the  natural  sequel  and  supplement  of 
that  which  had  preceded  it,  which  dealt  with  the  in- 
trinsic credibility  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This 
historical  succession  of  the  schools  in  the  logical  order 
of  tlie  argument;  for,  when  we  have  first  shown  that 
the  facts  of  Christianity  are  not  incredible,  tlie  whole 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  to  the  evidence  tliat  the 
facts  did  really  occur.  Neither  branch  of  tlie  argu- 
ment can  claim  to  be  religious  instruction  at  all ;  but 
tlie  former  does  incidentidly  enter  upon  the  substance 
of  tlie  gospel.  It  may  be  philosophy  ratlier  than 
tlieology ;  but  it  raises  in  its  course  some  of  tlie  most 
momentous  problems  which  can  engage  the  human 
mind.  On  Uie  other  hand,  a  mind  which  occupies 
itself  with  the  ^*  external  evidences  **  knows  notlimg 
of  the  spiritual  intuition,  of  which  it  renounces  at 
once  tlie  difficulties  and  the  consolations.  Tlie  supply 
of  evidences  in  what,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  may  bo 
called  the  Oeorgian  period  (1750-1880),  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  demands  of  controversy.  Tlie  attacks 
tlirough  the  press  were  nearly  at  an  end :  tlie  Deists 
had  ceased  to  be.  The  clergy  continued  to  manufiio- 
ture  evidence  as  an  ingenious  exercise,  a  literature 
which  was  avowedly  professional,  a  study  which 
might  seem  tlieology  without  being  it,  which  could 
awaken  none  of  tlie  scepticism  then  dormant  beiieaUi 
the  surface  of  society.  Evidences  are  not  edged 
tools;  they  stir  no  feeling:  they  were  tlio  proper 
theology  of  an  age  whose  literature  consisted  iu 
writing  Latin  hexameters.  The  orthodox  school  no 
longer  dared  to  scrutinize  the  contents  of  revelation. 
The  preceding  period  had  eliminaied  the  religious 
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experience :  the  Oeorgian  had  loBt,  besides^  the  power 
of  using  the  speouktiye  reason. 

The  historical  inyestigation,  indeed,  of  the  Origines 
of  Christianity,  is  a  study  scarcely  second  in  impor- 
tance to  a  philosopliical  arrangement  of  its  tioctrines. 
But,  for  a  genuine  inquiry  of  this  nature,  the  English 
writers  of  the  period  had  neither  tlie  taste  nor  Uie 
knowledge.  Gibbon  alone  approached  the  true  diffi- 
culties, but  met  only  with  opponents,  **  Tictory  oror 
whom  was  a  sufficient  humiliation.''  (^Autobiography,') 
No  Englishman  will  refuse  to  join  with  Coleridge  in 
<«the  admiration''  ho  expresses  **for  the  head  and 
heart "  of  Paley ;  *^  the  incomparable  grace,  propriety, 
and  porsuftsiTe  facility,  of  his  writings."  (^Aids  to 
BeJUcHon^  p.  401.)  But  Paley  had,  unfortunately, 
dedicated  his  powers  to  a  factitious  thesis :  his  dem- 
<mstration,  howerer  perfect,  is  in  unreal  matter. 
The  case,  as  the  apologists  of  that  day  stated  it,  is 
wholly  conyentional.  The  breadUi  of  tlieur  assump- 
tions is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  narrow  dimensions 
of  tlie  point  they  succeeded  in  proving.  Of  an  honest 
critical  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
canonical  writings,  there  is  but  one  trace, -^Herbert 
Marsh's  Lectures  at  Cambridge ;  and  that  was  sug- 
gested from  a  foreign  source,  and  died  away  without 
exciting  imitators.  That  inyestigation,  introduced  by 
a  bishop  and  a  professor  of  divinity,  lias  scarcely  yet 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  English  Church ;  but  it  is 
excluded,  not  from  a  conviction  of  its  barrenness,  but 
from  a  fear  that  it  might  prove  too  fertile  in  results. 
This  unwholesome  state  of  theological  feeling  among 
us  is  perhaps  traceable  in  part  to  the  felsetto  of  tiie 
evidential  method  df  the  last  generation.  We  cannot 
justifyi  but  we  may  perhaps  make  our  predecessors 
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bear  part  of  the  blame,  of,  that  inconsistency,  which, 
while  it  professes  tliat  its  religious  belief  rests  on  his- 
torical evidence,  refuses  to  allow  that  evidence  to  bo 
freely  examined  in  open  court. 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  singular  infelicity,  that  the  con« 
struction  of  the  historical  proof  should  have  been  the 
task  which  the  course  of  events  allotted  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tlic  critical  knowl* 
edge  of  antiquity  had  disappeared  from  the  universi* 
ties.  The  past,  discredited  by  a  false  conservatism, 
was  regarded  with  aversion,  and  tlie  minds  of  mca 
directed  habitually  to  Uie  future,  some  with  fear, 
others  with  hope.  ^*  The  disrespect  in  which  history 
was  held  by  the  French  phUosophes  is  notorious :  one 
of  the  soberest  of  them  (D'Alembert,  we  believe)  was 
the  author  of  the  wish,  that  all  record  of  past  events 
could  be  blotted  out.''  (Mill,  Disseriaiiom,  vol.  L 
p.  426.)  The  same  sentiment  was  prevalent,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  in  this  country.  Hume,  writ- 
ing to  an  Englishman  in  1766,  speaks  of  **your 
countrymen''  as  ^* given  over  to  barbarous  and  ab- 
surd faction."  Of  his  own  history,  the  publisher, 
Millar,  told  him  he  had  only  sold  forty-five  copies  in  a 
twelvemonth.  (Jl^  Oum  Life^  p.  5.)  Warburton  had 
long  before  complained  of  tlie  Chronicles  published  by 
Heame,  that  **  tiiere  is  not  one  that  is  not  a  disgrace 
to  letters ;  most  of  them  are  so  to  common  sense,  and 
some  even  to  human  nature."  (Parr's  TraetSj  ^., 
p.  109.)  The  oblivion  into  which  tlie  remains  of 
Ohristian  antiquity  had  sunk,  till  disinterred  by  tlie 
Tractarian  movement,  is  well  known.  Having  neither 
the  critical  tools  to  work  with,  nor  the  historical  ma- 
terials to  work  upon,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  &iled 
in  their  art  Theology  had  almost  died  out  when  it 
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roceived  a  now  impulse  and  a  now  direction  firom  Colo* 
ridge.  The  evidence-makers  ceased  from  their  futilo 
labors  all  at  oncOi  as  beneath  the  spell  of  some  magi- 
cian. Englishmen  heard  with  as  much  surprise  as  if 
the  doctrine  was  new,  tliat  the  Cliristian  faith,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  of  which  they  had  come  to  wish 
that  tlio  Church  was  well  rid,  was  **  tlie  perfection  of 
human  intelligence ;  **  that  **  the  compatibili^  of  a 
document  with  the  conclusions  of  self-evident  reason 
and  with  the  laws  of  conscience  is  a  condition  d  priori 
of  any  evidence  adequate  to  the  proof  of  its  having 
been  revealed  bjr  Ood/'  and  that  this  ^^  is  a  principle 
dearly  laid  down  by  Moses  and  St.  Paul ; ''  lastly,  that 
^  there  are  mysteries  in  Cliristianity,  but  that  these 
mysteries  are  reason,  —  reason  in  its  highest  form  of 
self-affirmation/'  (^Aids  to  Reflectiony  pref.  Lit.  Re- 
mainiy  iii.  298.)  In  this  position  of  Coleridge  the 
Bationalist  theology  of  England,  which  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay  and  dotage,  seemed  to  recover  a 
second  youth,  and  to  revert  at  once  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  started  a  century  before. 

Should  the  religious  historian  then  acknowledge 
that  the  impatient  contempt  witli  which  *^  the  last 
century ''  is  now  spoken  of  is  justifiable  with  respect 
to  the  later  period,  with  its  artificial  monotone  of 
proof  that  is  no  proof,  he  will  by  no  means  allow 
the  same  of  the  earlier  period,  — 1688  - 1760.  The 
superiority  which  the  theological  writing  of  this  pe- 
riod has  over  tliat  which  succeeded  it,  is  to  be  re- 
ferred in  part  to  the  superiority  of  the  internal  over 
the  external  proof  of  Christianity  as  an  object  of 
thought. 

Both  methods  afike,  as  methods  of  argumentative, 
proof^  place  the  mind  in  an  un&vorable  attitude  for 
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the  eonsidoratioii  of  religious  trudi.  It  in  liko  remov- 
ing ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  examiniug  an  object, 
to  the  furtliest  point  firom  vhich  the  object  is  visible. 
Neither  the  external  nor  the  internal  evidences  are 
properly  theology  at  all*  Tlieology  is,  first  and  primsr 
rily,  the  coutomplative,  speculative  habit,  by  moans  of 
which  the  mind  places  itself  already  in  another  world 
tliau  tliis ;  a  habit  begun  hero,  to  bo  raised  to  perfect 
vision  hereafter.  Secondly,  and  in  an  inferior  degree, 
it  is  ethical  and  r^ulative  of  our  conduct  as  men,  in 
those  relations  which  are  temporal  and  transitory. 
Argumentative  proof  that  such  knowledge  is  possible 
can  never  be  substituted  for  the  knowledge,  without 
detriment  to  the  mental  habit.  What  is  true  of  an 
individual  is  true  of  an  age.  When  an  ago  is  found 
occupied  in  proving  its  creed,  this  is  but  a  token 
that  the  ago  has  ceased  to  have  a  propor  belief  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difibrence  in  tliis  respect  be- 
tween the  sources  firom  which  proof  may  be  fetched. 
Where  it  is  busied  in  establishing  the  ^*  genuineness 
and  authenticity'*  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  neglect- 
ing its  religious  lessons,  and  drawing  out  instead  *^  the 
undesigned  coincidences,''  Rationalism  is  seen  in  its 
dullest  and  least  spiritual  form.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  contents  of  tlie  revelation  are  being  freely 
examined,  and  reason,  as  it  is  called,  but  really  tl^ 
philosophy  in  vogue,  is  being  applied  to  determine 
whether  the  voice  be  tlie  voice  of  God  or  not,  the 
rcasoner  is  indeed  approacliing  his  subject  firom  a 
false  point  of  view,  but  he  is  still  engaged  with  the 
eternal  verities.  The  reason  has  prescribed  itself  an 
impossible  task  when  it  has  undertaken  to  jMrovOt 
instead  of  evolve  them ;  to  argue,  instead  of  appro- 
priate tliem.    But,  anyhowi  it  is  handling  them ;  and, 
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hj  the  contact,  is  raised  in  some  measure  to  the 
^height  of  that  great  argument.'^ 

This  acknowledgment  seems  due  to  the  period  now 
referred  to.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  thinking  of  its  pul- 
pit eloquence  than  its  controversies,  that  Professor 
Fraser  does  not  hesitate  to  call  this  **  the  golden  age 
of  English  theology/'  (Euays  in  IMo$ophy^  p.  205.) 
Such  language,  as  applied  to  our  great  preachers, 
was  once  matter  of  course ;  but  would  now  hardly 
be  used  by  any  Ang^can,  and  lias  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  mouth  of  members  of  another  communion.  The 
names  which  once  commanded  universal  homage 
among  us, — the  Souths,  Barrows,  Tillotsons,  Slier- 
locks, — excite,  perhaps,  only  a  smile  of  pity.  Liter- 
ary taste  is  proverbially  inconstant:  but  theological 
is  still  more  so ;  for  here  we  have  no  rule  or  chart  to 
guide  us  but  the  taste  of  our  age.  Bossuet,  Bourda- 
loue,  and  Massillon  have  survived  a  dozen  political 
revolutions.  We  have  no  classical  theology,  though 
we  have  not  had  a  political  revolution  since  1660 ; 
for  in  this  subject-matter  the  most  of  Englishmen 
have  no  other  standand  of  merit  than  the  prejudices 
of  sect.  Eminence  only  marks  out  a  great  man  for 
more  cordial  hatred.  Every  flippant  High-Church 
reviewer  has  learnt  to  fling  at  Locke,  the  fiitlior  of 
English  Rationalism,  and  the  greatest  name  among 
its  worthies.  Others  are,  perhaps,  only  less  disliked 
because  less  known ;  ''  qui  n*a  pas  de  lecteurs,  n'a 
pas  d*adversairos.''  The  principal  writers  in  the  De- 
istical  controversy,  either  side  of  it,  have  expiated 
the  attention  they  once  engrossed  by  as  universal  an 
oblivion. 

The  Doistical  controversy,  tlie  all-absorbing  topic 
of  religious  writers  and  preachers  during  the  whole  of 
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this  first  period,  has  pretly  well-dofined  limits.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  who  died  Bisliop  of  Worcester  in  the  last 
year  (1699)  of  the  seventeenth  century^  marks  tlie 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  argument.  In 
the  six  folios  of  Stillingfleet*s  works  may  be  found  the 
latest  echoes  of  the  Romanist  controrersyt  and  the 
first  declaration  of  war  against  Locke.  The  Deistical 
controversy  attained  its  greatest  intensity  in  the  twen- 
ties (1720-1740),  after  the  subsidence  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy,  which  for  a  time  had  diverted 
attention  to  itself;  and  it  gradually  died  out  towards 
the  middle  of  the  century.  The  decay  of  interest 
in  the  topic  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  fact,  that 
the  opinions  of  Hume  fdled  to  stimulate  curiosity  or 
antagonism.  His  ^*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature''  (1789) 
*^  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press ; "  and  the  only  one  of 
his  philosophical  writings  which  was  received  with 
favor  on  its  first  appearance  was  one  on  the  new 
topic, «« Political  Discourses  '*  (1762).  Of  this  he  says, 
*^  It  was  tlie  only  work  of  mine  which  was  successful 
on  the  first  publication;  being  well  received  both 
abroad  and  at  home.''  (iU^  Oum  Life  J)  Bolingbroke, 
who  died  in  1751,  was  tlio  last  of  the  professed 
Deists.  When  his  works  were  brought  out  by  his 
executor  (Mallet)  in  1764,  the  interest  in  them  was 
already  gone:  they  found  the  public  cold  or  indis- 
posed. It  was  a  rusly  blunderbuss,  which  he  need 
not  have  been  afraid  to  have  discharged  himself,  in- 
stead of  *^  leaving  half  a  crown  to  a  Scotchman  to  let 
it  off  after  his  death."  CBosweU^  p.  88.)  To  talk 
Deism  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable  as  soon  as  it 
ceased  to  attract  attention. 

The  Rationalism,  which  is  the  common  character  of 
all  the  writers  of  this  time,  is  a  method,  rather  than 
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a  doctrino ;  an  unconsciouB  assumptioiiy  rather  than  a 
principle  from  which  ihoj  reason.  They  would,  how- 
erer,  all  have  consented  m  statements  such  as  the 
following, — Bishop  Gibson,  **  Second  Pastoral  Let- 
ter,»'  1780:  — 

^  Thoie  among  m  who  hare  labored  of  lato  yoan  to  tot  up  roAson 
Sffainst  revelation  would  make  it  pass  for  an  established  truth,  tliat, 
iMTon  will  embrace  rerelation,  you  must  of  course  quit  3rour  reason ; 
which,  if  it  were  true,  would  doubtless  be  a  strong  prejudice  against 
revelation.  But  so  far  is  this  fWxn  being  true,  that  t^  is  umver^ 
aaUjf  adenwoledged  thai  revdadon  ii$df  %»  to  stand  or  faU  bif  the 
tesi  of  reason ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  reason  finds  the 
evidences  of  its  coming  from  God  to  be  or  not  to  be  suflkient  and 
oonclurive,  and  the  matter  of  it  to  contradict  or  not  contradict  the 
natural  notions  whieh  reason  gives  us  of  the  bomg  and  attributes 
of  God." 

Prideaux  (Humphrey,  Dean  of  Norwich),  *^  Letter 
totheDoisto,':i748:  — 

*<  Let  what  is  written  in  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  be 
tMi  hy  that  which  is  the  touchseone  of  all  religions ;  I  mean  tliat 
religkm  of  nature  and  reason  whk*h  God  has  written  in  the  hearts 
of  ovoiy  one  of  us  (hxn  tlie  first  creation :  and  if  it  varies  (hxn  it 
in  anj  one  particular,  if  it  prescribes  any  one  thing  which  may  in 
the  minutest  circumstances  tlieroof  be  contrary  to  its  righteousness, 
I  will  then  acknowledge  tlits  to  be  an  ai*gunM>nt  against  us,  strong 
•nouffh  to  overthrow  Uie  whole  cause,  mhI  makeallthrngs  else  that 
can  be  said  for  it  totally  ineffectual  for  its  support" 

TlUotson  (Archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy),  ^  Sermons,'' 

ToLiii.p.485:  — 

^  All  our  reasonings  about  revelatkm  are  necessarily  gathered 
by  our  natural  notions  about  religion,  and  thercibro  he  who  sin- 
cerely desires  to  do  the  will  of  Gocfis  not  apt  to  be  unnosed  on  by 
vain  pretences  of  divine  revelatkm ;  but,  if  anv  doctnne  be  pro- 
posed to  him  which  Is  pretended  to  come  fltmi  God,  ho  measures  it 
by  those  sure  and  steauy  notkms  whksh  he  has  of  the  divine  nature 
and  perfectkma.  lie  will  consider  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  or 
whether  it  be  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  such  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  divine  nature  Mid  perfectkms,  and  tends  to  make  us  like 
imto  God:  if  it  be  not,  though  an  angel  should  bring  it,  he  wouUl 
Mi  receive  it* 

Bogors  (John,  D.D.),  ^Sermons  at  Boyle's  Leo- 
taw/^1727,p.69t  — 
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^  Our  religion  desires  no  other  favor  ihan  a  sober  and  dispa*- 
nonato  examination.  It  sabmits  its  grounds  and  reasons  to  an 
unprejudiced  trial,  and  liopes  to  approve  itself  to  the  convictioa  of 
an/  equitable  inquirer." 

Butler  (Joseph,  Bishop  of  Durham),  **  Analog^/' 
£c.,  part  2,  chap.  1 :  — 


"Indeed,  if  in  revelation  there  bo  found  anjr  passages,  the  i 
ing  moaning  of  wliiuli  is  coutrar^r  to  natural  roligbn,  wo  mav  i 
certainly  conclude  such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one.* 
Jbid^  chap.  8:  **  I  have  ai*gued  upon  tlie  principles  of  the  fatalists, 
which  I  do  not  believe ;  and  liave  omitted  a  tiling  of  the  utmost 
importance,  which  I  do  believe,—  the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness 
of  actions,  prior  to  all  will  whatever,  which  I  apprehend  as  oer- 
tainlv  to  determine  the  divine  conduct,  as  speculative  truth  and 
falsehood  necessaril/  determine  the  divine  judgment*" 

To  the  samo  ofToct,  the  loading  preacher  among  the 
Dissenters  (James  Foster),  **  Tmth  and  Excellency  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,"  1781:  — 

**  The  faculty  of  reason  which  God  hath  implanteil  in  mankindf 
however  it  may  have  been  abused  and  neglected  in  times  past,  will, 
whenever  they  begin  to  exercise  it  aright,  enable  tliem  to  judge  of 
all  these  tilings.  As  by  means  of  this  they  were  capable  of  dis- 
covering at  first  tlie  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  that  ho 
governs  Uio  world  with  absolute  wisdom,  eqiiity,  and  goodness,  and 
wluit  those  duties  are  which  they  owe  to  him  and  to  one  anoithert 
they  must  be  as  capable,  if  they  will  divest  themselves  of  pnyo- 
dice,  and  reason  impartially,  of  roctif}ung  any  mistakes  they  may 
have  fallen  into  about  these  important  points.  It  matters  not 
whether  tliey  have  hitherto  thought  right  or  wron^,  nor  indeed 
whether  they  have  tliought  at  all :  let  them  but  begin  to  consider 
seriously,  and  examine  carefully  and  impartially,  and  they  must  be 
able  to  find  out  all  those  truths,  which,  as  reasonable  creatnroi» 
they  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  which  affoct  their  duty  and  hap- 
piness." 

Finally,  Warburton,  dispkying  at  once  his  disdaia 
and  liis  ignorance  of  catholic  tlioologjr,  affirms  on  hit 
own  authority  0«  Works,''  iii.  p.  620),  that «« the  image 
of  Ood,  in  which  man  was  at  first  created,  lay  in  the 
fiiculty  of  reason  only/' 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  The 
rocoiTod  theology  of  the  day  tauglit  on  this  point  the 
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dootrine  of  Locke,  as  clearly  stated  by  himself  Q*  Es- 
say/*  b.  ir.  chap.  19,  5  4)  ^  — 

^  Reaaon  it  nstaral  roveUttion,  whorcbjr  the  eternal  Father  of 
light,  and  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  commnnioates  to  mankind  that 
portioo  of  troth  which  he  haa  laid  within  the  reach  of  iheir  natural 
facnltief :  revelation^  it  natural  reason  enlax|^  hy  a  new  aet  of 
diiooTeriei  oommunicated  hj  God  inunediateljr,  which  reaaon 
Touches  the  truth  oi^  br  the  testimonr  and  prooA  it  gives,  that  they 
come  fitMu  God.  So  that  he,  that  takes  away  reason  to  make  way 
far  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does  much-what  the 
same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes  the  better 
to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  .by  a  telescope.'' 

According  to  this  assumption,  a  man's  religious 
belief  is  a  result  which  issues  at  the  end  of  an  intel- 
lectual process.  In  arranging  the  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess, they  conceived  natural  religion  to  form  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey.  That  stage,  tlieologians  of  all 
shades  and  parties  trayollcd  in  company.  It  was  only 
when  tlioy  had  reached  the  end  of  it  tliat  tlio  Deists 
and  tlio  Christian  apologists  parted.  Tlie  former  found 
that  the  light  of  reason  which  had  guided  tliem  so  far 
indicated  no  road  beyond.  The  Christian  writers  de- 
clared that  the  same  natural  powers  enabled  them  to 
recognise  the  truth  of  roTcaled  religion.  The  suffi- 
ciency ot  natural  religion  thus  became  tlie  turning- 
point  of  the  dispute.  The  natural  law  of  right  and 
duty,  argued  the  Deists,  is  so  absolutely  perfect,  that 
Ood  could  not  add  anyttiing  to  it.  It  is  commensurate 
with  all  the  real  relations  in  which  man  stands.  To 
suppose  that  Qoi  has  created  artificial  relations,  and 
laid  upon  man  positire  precepts,  is  to  take  away  the 
rery  notion  of  morality.  Tlie  moral  law  is  noiliing 
but  the  conditions  of  our  actual  being,  apparent  alike 
to  those  of  the  meanest  and  of  the  highest  capacity. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  this  to  suppose  that  Ood  has 
gone  on  to  enact  arbitrary  statutesi  and  to  declare 
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fhem  to  man  in  an  obscure  and  uncertain  light.  This 
was  tlie  ground  taken  by  ilie  great  champion  of  Deism 
(Tindal),  and  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  treatise 
which  he  published  in  1782,  when  upwards  of  seventy, 
^  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation ;  or.  The  Gospel 
a  Republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature/'  This  was 
the  point  which  the  Christian  defenders  labored  most, 
to  construct  the  bridge  which  should  imite  the  re- 
vealed to  the  natural.  They  never  demur  to  making 
the  natural  the  basis  on  which  tlie  Christian  rests, — 
to  considering  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
starting-point  both  of  the  individual  n4nd  and  of  the 
human  race.  This  assumption  is  necessary  to  their 
scheme,  in  which  revelation  is  an  argument  addressed 
to  the  reason.  Christianity  is  a  riiumS  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  already  attained  by  reason,  and  a  dis- 
closure of  iUrther  trutlis.  Tliese  furtlier  truths  could 
not  have  been  thought  out  by  reason ;  but,  when  di- 
vinely communicated,  they  approve  themselves  to  the 
same  reason  which  has  already  put  us  in  possession  of 
so  much.  The  new  truths  are  not  of  anotlier  order 
of  ideas ;  for  **  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  un- 
der the  general  plan  of  Providence ''  (^Anaiogy^  part  2, 
chap.  4),  and  the  whole  scheme  is  of  a  piece,  and  uni- 
form. **  If  the  dispensation  be  indeed  from  God,  all 
tlie  parts  of  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  correspondent 
members  of  one  entire  whole ;  which  orderly  disposi- 
tion  of  things  essential  to  a  religious  system  will  assure 
us  of  the  true  theory  of  the  Christian  faith.''  (Warbur- 
ton.  Divine  Legaiion^  ^.,  b.  ix. ;  Introd.  Warks^  vol. 
iii.  p.  600.)  *^  How  these  relations  are  made  known, 
whether  by  reason  or  revelation,  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  ease ;  because  the  duties  arise  out  of  the  xelar 
tions  themselves,  not  out  of  the  manner  in  whidh  we 
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tie  informed  of  them/*  (ilno&gy,  part  2,  chap.  1.) 
^  Those  veiy  articles  of  belief  and  duties  of  obedience 
which  were  formerly  natural  with  respect  to  their 
manner  of  promulgation^  are  now,  in  the  declaration 
of  them,  also  supernatural."  (Ferguson,  Reason  m  Re" 
Ugum^  1676,  p.  29.)  The  relations  to  the  Bedeemer 
and  the  Sanctifier  are  not  artificial,  but  as  real  as  those 
to  the  Maker  and  Ftesenrer ;  and  the  obligations  aris- 
ing out  of  the  one  set  of  relations  as  natural  as  those 
arising  out  of  the  other. 

The  deference  paid  to  natural  religion  is  furttier 
seen  in  the  attempts  to  establish  h  priori  the  necessity 
of  a  revelation.  To  make  this  out,  it  was  requisite 
to  show  that  the  knowledge  with  which  reason  could 
supply  us  was  inadequate  to  be  the  guide  of  life ;  jet 
reason  must  not  be  too  much  depressed,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  needed  for  the  proof  of  Ohristianitj.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  moral  state  of  the  Heathen  world  prior 
to  the  preaching  of  Christianitj,  and  of  Pagan  and 
savage  tribes  in  Africa  and  America  now,  the  super- 
stitions of  the  most  drilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
intellectual  fdlies  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  are  exhib- 
ited in  great  dotaiL  The  usual  arguments  of  sceptic 
cism  on  the  conscious  weakness  of  reason  are  brought 
forward,  but  not  pushed  very  far.  Beason  is  to  be 
humiliated  so  fieur  as  that  supernatural  light  shall  be  ~ 
seen  to  be  necessary ;  but  it  must  retain  its  competence 
to  judge  of  the  evidence  of  this  supernatural  message. 
Natural  religion  is  insufficient  as  a  light  and  a  motive 
to  show  us  our  way,  and  to  make  us  walk  in  it:  it  is 
sufficient  as  a  light  and  a  motive  to  lead  us  to  revela- 
tioiiy  and  to  induce  us  to  embrace  it.  How  much  of 
xdigiioas  truth  was  contamed  in  natural  knowledge, 
or  bow  much  was  due  to  supernatural  oommunication. 
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was  very  yarioody  estimated.  Locke,  especially,  had 
warned  against  our  liability  to  attribute  to  reason 
much  of  moral  truth  that  had,  in  fact,  been  derired 
from  revelation.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  demar- 
cation between  the  two  is  only  additional  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  scheme  which  they  disclose  be- 
tween them.  The  whole  of  GUkL's  goyemment  and 
dealings  with  man  form  one  wide-spread  and  consist- 
ent scheme,  of  which  natural  reason  apprehends  a 
part,  and  of  which  Christianity  was  the  manifestation 
of  a  further  part.  Consistently  herewith,  they  treated 
natural  religion,  not  as  an  historical  dispensation,  but 
as  an  abstract  demonstration.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  mankind  had  realized  or  established  an 
actual  system  of  natural  religion,  but  it  lies  always 
potentially  in  his  reason.  It  held  the  same  place  as 
the  social  contract  in  political  history.  The  ^  original 
contract ''  had  never  had  historical  existence,  but  it 
was  a  hypothesis  necessary  to  explain  the  existing 
fSact  of  society.  No  society  had,  in  &ct,  arisen  on 
that  basis ;  yet  it  is  the  theoretical  basis  on  which  all 
society  can  be  shown  to  rest.  So  there  was  no  time 
or  country  where  the  religion  of  nature  had  been 
fully  known ;  yet  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  is  the 
only  foundation  in  the  human  mind  on  which  can  be 
built  a  rational  Christianity.  Though  not  an  original 
condition  of  any  part  of  mankind,  it  is  an  ever-origi- 
nating condition  of  every  human  mind,  is  soon  as  it 
begins  to  reason  on  the  fiicts  of  religion,  rendering  all 
the  moral  phenomena  available  for  the  construction 
of  a  scientific  theory  of  religion. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  they  interpreted  the 
passages  in  St.  Paul  which  speak  of  the  religion 
of  the  Heathen ;  e.g.  Bom.  ii.  14.    I^ce  the  time  of 
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Augustine  C<De  Spir.  et  Lit/'  (  27),  the  orthodox 
interpretatioii  had  applied  this  verse,  either  to  the 
Gentile  converts,  or  to  the  favored  few  among  the 
Heathen  who  had  eztraordinarj  divine  assistance. 
The  Protestant  expositors,  to  whom  the  words,  **  do 
hj  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,"  could 
never  bear  their  literal  force,  seduloudj  preserved 
the  Augustinian  explanation.  Even  the  Pelagian 
Jeremy  Tajlor  is  obliged  to  gloss  the  phrase,  <<bj 
nature,**  thus :  **  Bj  fears  and  secret  opinions  which 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  who  is  never  wanting  to  meir  in 
things  necessarj,  was  pleased  to  put  into  the  hearts 
of  men."  (Dud.  DubU.^  b.  ii.  chap.  1,  (  8.)  The  Ra- 
tionalists, however,  find  the  expression  **  bj  nature," 
in  its  literal  sense,  exactlj  conformable  to  theur  own 
views  (Wilkins, ''  Of  Nat  Bd.,"  ii.  c.  9) ;  and  have  no 
difficultj  even  in  supposing  the  acceptableness  of 
these  works,  and  the  salvabilitj  of  those  who  do  them. 
Burnet,  on  Art.  xviii.,  in  his  usual  confused  stylo  of 
eclecticism,  suggests  both  opinions,  without  seeming 
to  see  that  thej  are  incompatible  relics  of  divergent 
schools  of  doctrine. 

Consequent  with  such  a  theorj  of  religion  was 
theur  notion  of  its  practical  bearings.  Ohristianitj 
was  a  republication  of  the  moral  law, — a  republica- 
tion rendered  necessary  bj  tlie  helpless  state  of  moral  ' 
dobasement  into  which  the  world  was  come  by  the 
practice  of  vice.  The  experience  of  ages  had  proved, 
that  thouj^  our  duty  might  be  discoverable  by  the 
light  of  nature,  yet  yirtue  was  not  able  to  mamtain 
itself  in  the  world  without  additional  sanctions.  The 
disinterestedness  of  virtue  was  here  a  point  much 
debated.  The  Deists,  in  general,  argued  from  the 
]ioti<m  of  morality,  that  so  fiur  as  any  private  regard 
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to  mj  own  interest,  whether  present  or  future,  influ- 
enced my  conduct,  so  fiur  my  actions  had  no  moral 
worth.  From  this  they  drew  the  inference,  that  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  Christianity  —  these  ad« 
ditional  sanctions  —  could  not  be  a  divine  ordinance, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  subrersiTe  of  morality.  The 
orthodox  writers  had  to  maintain  the  theory  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  the  disinterestedness 
of  virtue,  which  they  had  made  part  of  their  theol- 
ogy.* Even  here  no  precise  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  Deistical  and  the  Christian  moralists:  for 
we  find  Shaftesbury  placing  in  a  very  clear  light  the 
mode  in  which  religious  sanctions  do,  in  fact,  as  soci- 
ety is  constituted,  support  and  strengthen  virtue  in  the 
world ;  though  he  does  not  deny  that  the  principle  of 
virtue  in  the  individual  may  sufier  from  the  selfish 
passion  being  appealed  to  by  the  hope  of  reward  or 
the  fear  of  punishment  (  CharacUrUiickSy  vol.  ii.  p.  66.) 
But,  with  whatever  variation  in  individual  disputants, 
the  tone  of  the  discussion  is  unmistakable.  When 
Collins  was  asked  why  he  was  careful  to  make  his 
servants  go  to  church,  he  is  said  to  have  answered, 
**  I  do  it  that  they  may  neither  rob  nor  murder  me.'* 
Tliis  is  but  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  practical  re- 
ligion of  the  age.  Tillotsou's  sermon  Q*  Works,''  voU 
iii.  p.  48)  <«  On  tiio  Advantages  of  Religion  to  Soci- 
eties''  is  like  CoUins's  reply  at  fuller  lengtii.  The 
Deists  and  their  opponents  alike  assume  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  supernatural  interference  of  the  Dei^  in 
revelation  must  have  been  to  secure  the  good  behav- 
ior of  man  in  this  world ;  tiiat  the  future  life  and 
our  knowledge  of  it,  may  be  a  means  to  this  great 
end ;  that  the  next  world,  if  it  exist  at  all,  bears  that 
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reUtion  to  the  present  We  are  chiefly  familiar  with 
these  views  from  their  having  been  long  the  butt  of 
the  Evangelical  pulpit,  a  chief  topic  in  which  was  to 
decry  the  mere  *^  legal ''  preaching  of  a  preceding  age. 
To  abstain  from  vice,  to  cultivate  virtue,  to  fill  our  sta- 
tion in  life  with  propriety,  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with 
resignation,  and  to  use  its  pleasures  moderately, — 
tliese  things  are,  indeed,  not  little :  perhaps  no  one  can 
name  in  his  circle  of  friends  a  man  whom  he  thinks 
equal  to  these  demands.  Yet  the  experience  of  the 
last  age  has  shown  us  unmistakably,  that  where  this 
is  our  best  ideal  of  Hfe,  whether,  with  the  Deists,  we 
establish  the  obligation  of  morality  on  *'  independent '' 
grounds;  or,  with  the  orthodox,  add  the  religious 
sanction, — in  Mr.  liGll's  rather  startling  mode  of  put- 
ting  it  (^Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  486),  ^* Because 
Ood  is  stronger  than  we,  and  able  to  damn  us  if  we 
don't," — it  argues  a  sleiek  and  sordid  epicurism,  in 
which  religion  and  a  good  conscience  have  their  place 
among  the  means  by  wliich  life  b  to  be  made  comfort- 
able. To  accuse  the  divines  of  this  age  of  a  leaning 
to  Arminianism  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  They  did 
not  intend  to  be  other  than  orthodox.  They  did  not 
take  tlie  Arminian  side  rather  than  the  Oalvinbtic  in 
the  old  conflict  or  concordat  between  faith  and  works, 
between  justification  and  sanctification.  They  had  - 
dropped  the  terminology,  and  with  it  the  mode  of 
thinking,  which  the  terms  implied.  They  had  adopted 
the  language  and  ideas  of  the  moralists.  They  spoke 
not  of  sin,  but  of  vice ;  and  of  virtue,  not  of  works.  In 
the  old  Protestant  theology,  actions  had  only  a  certain 
exterior  relation  to  the  justified  man:  ^  Oute  fromme 
Werke  maohen  nimmermebr  einen  guten  frommen 
Ifann,  iondam  ein  guter  firommor  Slann  maoht  gute 
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Werke.''  (^Luther.)  Now,  our  conduct  was  thought 
of,  not  as  a  product  or  efflux  of  our  character,  but  as 
regulated  by  our  understanding ;  by  a  perception  of 
relations,  or  a  calculation  of  consequences.  This  intel- 
lectual perception  of  regulative  truth  is  religious  faith. 
Faith  is  no  longer  the  devout  condition  of  the  entire 
inner  man.  Its  dynamic  nature  and  interior  working 
are  not  denied,  but  thej  are  unknown ;  and  religion 
is  made  to  regulate  life  from  without,  through  the  log^ 
ical  proof  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Gk>d,  upon 
which  an  obligation  to  obey  him  can  be  raised.    . 

Tlie  preachers  of  any  period  are  not  to  be  censured 
for  adapting  Uieir  style  of  address  and  mode  of  argu- 
ing to  tlieir  hearers.  They  are  as  necessarily  bound 
to  the  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  language  of 
those  whom  they  have  to  exhort.  The  pulpit  does 
not  mould  the  forms  into  which  religious  thought  in 
any  age  runs :  it  simply  accommodates  itself  to  those 
that  exist  For  this  very  reason,  because  they  must 
follow  and  camiot  lead,  sermons  are  tlie  surest  index 
of  the  prevailing  religious  feeling  of  Uieir  age.  Wlien 
we  are  reminded  of  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
pulpit  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  time  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  or  at  the  Methodist  revival,  it  must  also 
be  remembered  Uiat  these  preachers  addressed  a  dif- 
fei*ent  class  of  society  from  that  for  which  our  clas- 
sical pulpit  oratory  was  written.  If  it  could  be  said 
that  **  Sherlock,  EDure,  and  Gibson  preach  in  vain,*'  it 
was  because  the  populace  were  gone  to  hear  mad  Hen- 
ley on  his  tub.  To  charge  Tillotson  or  Foster  with 
not  moving  the  masses  which  Whitefield  moved,  is  to 
eliarge  them  with  not  having  preached  to  another 
congregation  than  that  to  which  they  had  to  preach. 
Kor  did  they  preach  to  emp^  pews,  though  their 
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carefiiny  written  <<  discourses  **  could  never  produce 
effects  such  as  are  recorded  of  Burnet's  extempore 
addresses,  when  he  ^^was  often  interrupted  bj  the 
deep  hum  of  his  audience ;  and  when,  after  preaching 
out  the  hour-gkss,  he  held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  con- 
gregation clamorouslj  encouraged  him  to  go  on  till 
the  sand  had  run  off  once  more/'  (^Macaulay^  toI.  ii. 
p.  177.)  The  dramatic  oratorj  of  WMtefield  could 
not  have  sustained  its  power  over  the  same  auditors : 
he  had  a  fresh  congregation  every  Sunday.  And,  in 
the  judgment  of  one  quite  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
Whitefield,  there  is  nothing  in  his  sermons  such  as 
are  printed.  Johnson  (ap.  Botwell)^  speaking  of  the 
comparisons  drawn  between  the  preaching  in  the 
Ohurch  and  that  of  the  Motliodists,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  former,  says,  **  I  never  treated  Whitcfiold's 
ministry  with  contempt :  I  believe  he  did  good.  But, 
when  familiarity  and  noise  claim  the  praise  due  to 
knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat  down 
such  pretensions/*  It  is,  however,  the  substance, 
and  not  the  manner,  of  the  classical  sermons  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  is  meant,  when  they  are 
complained  of  as  cold  and  barren.  From  this  accusar 
tion  they  cannot  be  vindicated.  But  let  it  be  rightly 
understood,  that  it  is  a  charge,  not  against  the  preach- 
ers, but  against  the  religious  ideas,  of  the  period.  I^ 
the  pulpit,  the  speaker  has  no  choice  but  to  take  his 
audience  as  he  finds  them.  He  can  but  draw  them 
on  to  the  conclusions  already  involved  in  their  prem- 
ises. He  cannot  supply  them  with  a  new  set  of  prin- 
ciples, and  alter  their  fixed  forms  of  thought.  The 
ideas  out  of  which  the  Protestant  or  the  Puritan  move- 
ment proceeded  were  generated  elsewhere  than  in  the 
pulpit 
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The  nationalist  preachers  of  the  eighteentii  century 
are  usually  contrasted  wiUi  the  Evangelical  pulpit 
which  displaced  them.  Mr.  Neale  has  compared  them 
disadvantagoously  with  the  mediasval  preachers  in 
respect  of  Scripture  knowledge.  Ho  selects  a  sermon 
of  the  eighteentli  and  one  of  tlie  twelfth  century ;  tlie 
one  by  Uie  well-known  Eyangelical  preacher  John 
Newton,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth ;  tlie  other  by 
GuarriCy  Abbot  of  Igniac.  '*  In  Newton's  sermon  we 
find  nine  references  to  the  Gospels,  two  to  the 
Epistles,  nine  to  the  Prophets,  one  to  the  Psalms,  and 
none  to  any  other  part  of  Scripture.  In  the  sermon 
of  Guarric  we  find  seven  references  to  the  Gospels, 
one  to  the  Epistles,  twenty4wo  to  the  Psalms,  nine  to 
the  Prophets,  and  eighteen  to  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. Thus  tlie  total  mmiber  of  quotations  made  by 
the  Evangelical  preacher  is  twenty-one ;  by  Guarrio, 
fifty-seven ;  and  tiiis  in  sermons  of  about  equal  length/' 
(JdeduBval  Preachings  Introd.  xxvi.)  Mr.  Neale  has, 
perhaps,  not  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  speci- 
men sermon;  for,  having  tlie  curiosity  to  apply  this 
childish  test  to  a  sermon  of  John  Blair,  taken  at 
random  out  of  his  four  volumes,  I  found  the  number 
of  texts  quoted  tliirty-seven.  But,  passing  thb  by, 
Mr.  Neale  misses  his  inference.  He  moans  to  show 
how  much  more  Scripture  knowledge  was  possessed 
by  the  preachers  of  tiie  '*  dark  ages."  This  is  very 
likely,  if  &miliarity  with  the  mere  words  of  tlie  Vul- 
gate version  be  Scripture  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not 
proved  by  the  absUnenoe  of  the  oightoentli-century 
preacher  from  tlie  use  of  biblical  phraseology.  The 
fact,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  only  shows  tliat  our  divines 
tmderstood  Scripture  differently,  some  will  say  better, 
than  the  middle-age  ecclesiastic.    The  latter  had,  in 
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the  mystical  theology  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  rich 
store  of  religious  sentiment,  wliich  it  was  an  exercise 
of  tlieir  ingenuity  to  find  in  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon.  Great  part  of  tliis  fanciful  allegoriz- 
ing is  lost,  apart  from  tlie  Vulgate  translation.  But 
of  tliis  the  more  learned  of  them  were  quite  aware ; 
and  on  tlieir  theory  of  Scripture  interpretation, 
according  to  which  the  Church  was  its  guaranteed 
expositor,  the  verbal  meanings  of  the  Latin  rersion 
were  equally  the  inspired  sense  of  the  sacred  record. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  English  divine  of  flie 
eighteenth  century.  Aocording  to  the  then  received 
view  of  Scripture,  its  meaning  was  not  assigned 
by  the  Church,  but  its  language  was  interpreted  by 
criticism ;  t •  e.  by  reason.  The  aids  of  history,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  were  applied  to 
find  out  what  the  sacred  writers  actually  said.  •  That 
was  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  the  message  super- 
naturally  communicated.  Where  each  text  of  Scrip- 
ture lias  but  one  sense,  that  sense  in  which  iho 
writer  penned  it,  it  can  only  be  cited  in  that  sense 
wiUiout  doing  it  violence.  Tliis  was  the  turn  by 
which  Selden  so  discomfited  the  Puritan  divines,  who, 
like  the  Catholic  mystics,  made  Scripture  words  tiie 
vehicle  of  their  own  feelings.  **  Perhaps  in  your  littio 
pocket  Bibles  with  gilt  leaves  the  translation  may  bo 
thus ;  but  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  signifies  otiiorwise.*' 
(Wbitelocke,  Johnson's  Life  of  Selden^  p.  808.)  If 
the  preacher  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  allowed 
himself  to  make  these  allusions,  the  taste  of  his 
audience  would  have  rejected  them.  He  would  have 
weakened  his  argument  instead  of  giving  it  efifoct. 

No  quality  of  these  **  Discourses ''  strikes  us  more 
now  than   the  good  tense  which  pervades  them. 
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Tlioj  arc  tlie  comploto  reaction  against  tho  Puritan 
fiormon  of  tlio  sovontooutli  conturj.  Wo  havo  noUi- 
ing  far-fotched,  fanciful,  allogorio.  Tbo  practice  of  our 
duty  is  recommended  to  us  on  tlio  most  undeniable 
grounds  of  prudence.  Barrow  had  indulged  in  ambi- 
tious periods,  and  Soutli  bad  been  jocular.  Neither 
of  these  faults  can  bo  alleged  against  tlie  model  ser- 
mon of  the  Hanoverian  period.  No  topic  is  produced 
which  docs  not  compel  our  assent  as  soon  as  it  is  im- 
derstood,  and  none  is  there  which  is  not  understood 
as  soon  as  uttered.  It  is  one  man  of  the  world  speak- 
ing to  another.  Oollins  said  of  St.  Paul,  '^  that  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  him  as  both  a  man  of  sense  and 
a  gentleman.*'  He  might  have  said  the  same  of  the 
best  pulpit  divines  of  his  own  time.  They  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  each  other,  because  tliej  all  use 
the  language  of  fashionable  society,  and  say  exactly 
tho  proper  tiling.  **  A  person,"  says  Waterland,  *^  must 
Iiave  some  knowledge  of  men,  besides  timt  of  books, 
to  succeed  well  here ;  and  must  have  a  kuid  of  prao- 
tical  sagacity,  which  nothing  but  tlie  grace  of  God, 
joined  with  recollection  and  wise  observation,  can 
bring,  to  be  able  to  represent  truths  to  the  life,  or  to 
any  considerable  degree  of  advantage."  This  is  from 
his  recommendatory  preface  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
Blair's  Sermons  (1789) ;  not  the  Presbytei^an  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair,  but  John  Blair,  the  founder  and  first 
President  of  a  Missionary  Oollege  in  Virginia,  whoso 
*'  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes  "  were  among  tlie  most 
approved  models  of  the  day,  and  recommended  by  the 
bishops  to  their  candidates  for  orders.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair's  Sermons,  which  Johnson  thought  ^  excellently 
written,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  language"  (ap.  Bou 
weUj  p.  628),  are  in  a  di£ferent  taste«— that  of  tho  lai- 
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ter  half  of  the  century,  when  solid  and  sensible  rea- 
soning was  superseded  by  polished  periods  and  floweiy 
rhetoric.  ^  Polished  as  marble/*  says  Hugh  J.  Bose, 
^but  also  as  lifeless  and  as  cold.''  The  sermons 
which  Waterland  recommends  to  young  students  of 
divinity  comprise  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Oalamy,  Sprat, 
Blackball,  Hoadly,  South,  Olaggott,  and  Atterbury. 
Of  these,  <<  Sharp's,  Calamy's,  and  Bkckhall's  are  the 
best  models  for  an  easy,  natural,  and  familiar  way  of 
writing.  Sprat  is  fine,  florid,  and  elaborate  in  his 
stjrle,  artful  in  his  method,  and  not  so  open  as  the 
fiurmer,  but  harder  to  be  imitated.  Hoadly  is  very 
exact  and  judicious,  and  both  his  sense  and  style  just, 
dose,  and  clear.  The  others  are  very  sound,  clear 
writers ;  only  Scot  is  too  swelling  and  pompous,  and 
South  is  something  too  full  of  wit  and  satire,  and  does 
not  always  observe  a  decorum  in  his  style."  He 
advises  the  student  to  begin  his  divinity  course  with 
reading  sermons,  because  **  they  are  the  easiest,  plain- 
est,  and  most  entertaining  of  any  books  of  divinity ; 
and  might  be  digested  into  a  better  body  of  divinity 
than  any  that  is  yet  extant."  (^Advice  to  a  Young 
Siudenif  1780.) 

Not  only  the  pulpit,  but  the  whole  theological  lit> 
erature  of  the  age,  takes  the  same  tone  of  appeal. 
Books  are  no  longer  addressed  by  the  cloistered  acJEtr 
demio  to  a  learnedly  educated  class :  they  are  written 
by  popular  divines — **men  of  leisure,"  Butler  calls 
them — for  the  use  of  fSEuhionable  society.  There  is 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  letters,  when  readers  and 
writers  change  places ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  read- 
er's business  to  come  to  the  writer  to  be  instructed, 
and  the  writer  begins  to  endeavor  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader.    The  same  necessi^  was  now 
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laid  upon  the  religious  writer*  He  appeared  at  tbe 
bar  of  criticism,  and  must  gain  the  wits  and  the  town. 
At  the  debate  between  tlie  Deists  and  the  Christian 
apologists,  the  public  was  um^Hre.  The  time  was  past 
when  Baxter  ^  talked  about  another  world  like  one 
that  had  been  there,  and  was  oome  as  a  sort  of  express 
from  thence  to  make  a  report  concenung  it.'*  (Oalamj, 
Uft^  i.  220.)  As  the  preacher  now  no  longer  spake 
with  tlie  authority  of  a  hearenlj  missiou,  but  laid  the 
state  of  the  argument  before  his  hearers ;  so  philos- 
ophy was  no  longer  a  self-centred  speculation,  an 
oracle  of  wisdom.  The  diyine  went  out  into  the 
streets,  with  his  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attri- 
butes of  GUkL  printed  on  a  broadside :  he  solicits  jour 
assent  in  **  the  new  court-jargon.'*  When  Collins  visit- 
ed Lord  Harrington  at  Tofts,  '*  as  they  were  all  men 
of  letters,  and  had  a  taste  for  Scripture  criticism,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  their  custom,  after  dinner,  to  hare 
a  Greek  Testament  laid  on  the  table."  (JBiog.  Brit.y  art 
*'  Barrington/')  These  discussions  were  not  necessari- 
ly unprofitable.  Lord  Bolingbroke  **  was  seldom  in  the 
company  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  without  dis- 
cussing some  topic  beneficial  to  his  eternal  interests, 
and  he  always  paid  tlie  utmost  respect  and  deference 
to  her  ladyship's  opinion."  (^Memoirs  of  Countea  of  • 
HwU.y  i.  180.)  Bishop  Butler  gires  his  clergy  hints 
how  to  conduct  themselyes  when  '*  sceptical  and  pro- 
&ne  men  bring  up  tlie  subject  (religion)  at  meetings 
of  entertainment,  and  such  as  are  of  the  freer  sort : 
innocent  ones,  I  mean ;  otherwise  I  should  not  suppose 
you  would  be  present  at  them."  (J>wrkam  Charge^ 
1761.)  Tindal's  reconversion  from  Bomanism  is  said 
to  hare  been  brought  about  by  the  arguments  he 
heard  in  the  coffee-houses.    Tbis  anecdote,  given  in 
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Curll*8  catcbpennj  ^^  Life,"  rests,  not  on  that  book- 
seller's authoritj,  which  is  worfhless,  but  on  that  of 
the  medical  man  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  controversy  on  the  Trinity ; 
of  which  Waterland  says,  in  1723,  that  it  was  **  spread 
abroad  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  and  the 
Athanasian  Creed  become  the  subject  of  common  and 
ordinary  conversation.''  (^Critical  JBRst.  of  the  Athan. 
Greedy  Introd.)  The  universities  were  invaded^  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  instead  of  taking  students 
through  a  laborious  course  of  philosophy,  natural  and 
moral,  tamed  out  accomplished  gentlemen  upon  ^^  the 
classics,"  and  a  scantling  of  logic.  Berkeley's  ironical 
portrait  of  the  modisli  philosopher  is  of  date  1782 :  — 

*'Lyfliclefl  smiled,  and  said  he  boliered  Euphranor  had  figured  to 
himself  philosophera  in  square  caps  and  long  gowns;  buC  thanks 
to  these  nappy  times,  the  reign  of  pedantry  was  over.  Our  philoso- 
phers are  ot  a  rerjr  different  kind  from  tliose  awkward  students 
who  think  toKMNne  at  knowledge  hj  poring  on  dead  languages  and 
old  authors,  or  bj  sequestering  themselves  from  the  cares  of  the 
worid  to  meditate  in  solitude  and  retirement  They  are  Uie  best 
bred  men  of  the  age,  —  men  who  know  the  world,  men  of  pleas- 
ure, men  of  £uhion,  and  fine  gentlemen.  —  Euph,:  I  hare  some 
smidi  notion  of  the  people  jou  mention,  but  should  never  have 
taken  them  for  philosophers.  —  CrL :  Nor  would  anj  one  else  till 
of  late.  The  world  was  long  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to 
knowledge,  thinking  it  lay  through  a  tedious  course  of  academicsl 
education  and  study.  But,  among^  the  discoveries  of  the  present 
age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  finding-out  that  such  a  method  doth 
rather  retard  and  obstruct  than  promote  knowledge.  —  Z^:  I 
win  undertake,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the  modem  way,  shall 
make  a  better  figure,  and  be  more  considered  in  any  drawing- 
room,  or  assembly  of  polite  people,  than  one  at  four  and  twenty 
who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at  school  and  college.  He  shall  say 
better  things,  in  a  better  manner,  and  be  more  liked  by  good 
radges.  — Et^ :  Where  doth  he  pick  up  this  improrement  ?  — CH. : 
Where  our  grave  ancestors  wonla  never  have  looked  for  it,  ^  in  a 
drawing-room,  a  coffee-house,  a  chocolate4ate-hou9e,  at  the  tavern, 
or  groom-porter^s.  In  these  and  the  like  fiishionable  places  of  re- 
tort, it  is  the  custom  fbr  polite  persons  to  speak  freely  on  all 
subjects,— religious,  moral,  or  political ;  so  that  a  young  ^ntleman 
who  frequents  them  is  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  mstmctive 
IsoMne^  seasoned  with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit- 
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Tbree  cr  fimr  sentencot  from  a  man  of  qualit/y  spoken  with  a 
mod  air,  make  more  unprenion,  and  conrejr  more  knowledge, 
tiian  a  dosen  diatertataons  in  a  diy  academical  waj.  .  .  •  loa 
mar  now  commonty  aee  a  young  lady  or  a  peik  wtaUre  nonplns 
a  diTine  or  an  old-Auhioned  gentleman,  who  hath  read  man^r  a 
Greek  and  Latin  author,  and  spent  much  time  in  hard  methodical 
study."— iUc^pikrwi,  Dial  L  {  11. 

Among  a  host  of  mischiefs  tims  arisingy  one  po»- 
itive  good  maj  be  signalized.  If  there  must  be  delMtte, 
there  ought  to  be  fair  play ;  and^  of  this^  publicitj  is 
the  best  guaranty.  To  make  the  public  arbiter  in  an 
abstract  question  of  metaphysics  is  doubtless  absurd ; 
yet  it  is  at  least  a  safeguard  against  extravagance  and 
metaphysical  lunacy.  The  verdict  of  public  opinion 
on  such  topics  is  worthless :  but  it  checks  the  inevi- 
table tendency  of  closet  speculation  to  become  vision- 
ary. There  is  but  one  sort  of  scepticism  that  is 
genuine^  and  deadly  in  proportion  as  it  is  real ;  that, 
namely,  which  is  forced  upon  the  mind  by  its  experi- 
ence of  the  hollowncss  of  mankind :  for  **  men  may 
be  ready  as  well  as  books,  too  much."  That  other 
logical  scepticism  which  is  hatched  by  over-thinking 
can  be  cured  by  an  easy  remedy, — ceasing  to  think. 

The  objections  urged  against  revelation  in  the 
course  of  the  Deistical  controversy  were  no  chimeras 
of  a  sickly  brain,  but  solid  charges :  the  points  brought 
into  public  discussion  were  the  points  at  which  tlio 
revealed  sjstem  itself  impinges  on  human  reason. 
No  time  can  lessen  whatever  force  tliere  may  be  in 
the  objection  against  a  miracle :  it  is  felt  as  strongly 
in  one  century  as  in  another.  The  debate  was  not 
frivolous:  the  objections  were  worth  answering,  be- 
cause they  were  not  pitched  metaphysically  high.  To 
aPlatonixing  divine  they  looked  trivial, — picked  up 
in  the  street.    So  Origen  naturally  thought  ^  that  a 
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faith  which  could  be  shaken  hj  such  objections  as 
those  of  Celsus  was  not  worth  much.''  (^Coni.  Cels.^ 
Fret.  (  4.)  Just  such  were  the  objections  of  the  De- 
ists,— such  as  come  spontaneouslj  into  the  thoughts 
of  practical  men,  who  never  think  systematically,  but 
who  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fancies.  Persons 
sneer  at  the  ^  shallow  Deism  ^*  of  the  last  century ; 
and  it  is  customary  to  reply,  that  the  antagonist 
orthodoxy  was  at  least  as  shallow.  The  truth  is,  the 
^  shallowness  "  imputed  belongs  to  the  mental  sphere 
into  which  the  debate  was  for  the  time  transported. 
The  philosophy  of  the  age  was  not  above  its  mission. 
'« Philosophy,"  thought  Thomas  Beid,  in  1764, ''has 
no  other  root  but  the  principles  of  common  sense ;  it 
grows  out  of  them,  it  draws  its  nourishment  from 
them :  severed  from  this  root,  its  honors  wither, 
its  sap  is  dried  up,  it -dies  and  rots."  (^Inquiry ^  ^., 
Intr.  \  4.)  We  in  the  present  generation  have  seen 
the  great  speculative  movement  in  Germany  die  out 
from  this  very  cause,  because  it  became  divorced  from 
the  facts  on  which  it  speculated.  Shut  up  in  the 
universities,  it  turned  inwards  on  itself,  and  preyed 
on  its  own  vitals.  It  has  only  been  neglected  by  the 
world  because  it  first  neglected  the  groat  facts  in 
which  the  world  has  and  feels  an  interest. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  abstract  speculation 
was  brought  down  from  inaccessible  lieights  and  com- 
pelled to  be  intelligible,  it  was  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Closet 
speculation  had  been  discredited;  tiie  cobwebs  of 
scholasticism  were  exploded;  the  age  of  feverish 
doubt  and  egotistical  introspection  had  not  arrived. 
In  that  age,  the  English  higher  education  acquired  its 
practical  aimi— an  aim  in  which  the  devotopment  of 
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the  understanding  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are  considered  secondaiy  objects  to  the  formation  of 
a  sound  secular  judgment,  of  the  **  scholar  and  the 
gentleman  **  of  the  old  race  of  schoolmasters.  Burke, 
contrasting  his  own  times  witli  tlie  preceding  age, 
«<  considered  our  forefathers  as  deeper  Uiinkors  than 
ourselves,  because  thej  set  a  higher  value  on  good 
sense  than  on  knowledge  in  various  sciences ;  and  their 
good  sense  was  derived  veiy  often  from  as  much  studj 
and  more  knowledge,  though  of  another  sort.''  (ilee- 
oUections  by  Samuel  Rogers^  p.  81.) 

When  a  dispute  is  joined,  e.  g.^  on  the  origin  and 
composition  of  the  Gospels,  it  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  confined  to  an  inner  circle  of  biblical  scholars. 
Tiie  mass  of  the  public  must  wait  outside,  and  receive 
the  result  on  their  authority.  The  religious  publio 
were  very  reluctant  to  resign  the  verse,  1  John  v.  7 ; 
but  they  did  so  at  last  on  the  just  ground,  tliat  after  a 
philological  controversy,  conducted  with  open  doors, 
it  had  been  decided  to  be  spurious.  No  serious  man 
would  consider  a  popular  assembly  a  proper  court  to 
decide  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  on  the 
Hegelian  definition  of  Ood ;  tliough  eitlier  is  easily 
capable  of  being  held  up  to  tlio  ridicule  of  tlie  half- 
educated  from  tlie  platform  or  the  pulpit.  It  is  other- 
wise  with  the  greater  part  of  the  points  raised  in  the 
Deistical  controversy.  It  is  not  the  speculative  reason 
of  the  few,  but  the  natural  conscience  of  the  many, 
that  questions  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  or 
the  eternity  of  hell-torments.  These  are  points  of 
divinity  tliat  are  at  once  fundamental  and  popular. 
Butler,  though  not  approving  <<  of  entering  into  an 
argumentative  defence  of  religion  in  common  conver- 
sation/' recommends  his  deigy  to  do  so  fhun  the  pul- 
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pity  on  tho  ground  that  *^  such  as  are  capable  of  seeing 
the  force  of  otgections,  are  capable  also  of  seeing  tho 
force  of  the  answers  which  are  given  to  them/'  (Dtir- 
kam  Charge.')  IS  the  philosophic  intellect  be  du»atis- 
fied  with  the  answers  which  tlie  divines  of  that  daj 
gave  to  the  difficulties  started,  let  it  show  how,  on  tlie 
nationalist  hypotliesis/  these  difficulties  are  removable 
for  the  mass  of  those  who  feel  tliem.  The  transcen- 
dental reason  provides  an  answer  which  possibly  satis- 
fies itself;  but' to  the  common  reason  tiie  answer  is 
more  perplexing  than  the  difficulty  it  would  clear. 

IL  Yillemain  has  remarked  in  Pascal  **  tliat  fore- 
sight which  revealed  to  him  so  manj  objections  un- 
known to  his  generation,  and  which  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  fortifying  and  intrenching  positions  whicli 
were  not  threatened/'  The  objections  wliich  Pascal  is 
engaged  with  are  not  only  not  those  of  his  age :  they 
are  not  such  as  could  ever  become  general  in  any  age. 
They  are  those  of  tlie  higher  reason,  and  the  replies 
are  from  the  same  inspiration.  Pascal's  view  of  hu- 
man depravity  seems  to  the  ordinary  man  but  tlie 
despair  and  delirium  of  tlie  self-tormenting  ascetic. 
The  cynical  view  of  our  fallen  nature,  however,  is  at 
least  a  possible  view.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  ex- 
plored ;  and  it  will  always  have  its  prophets,  Calvin  or 
Bochefoucauld.  But,  to  ordinary  men,  an  argument 
in  fkvor  of  revelation,  founded  on  such  an  assump- 
tion, will  seem  to  be  in  contradiction  to  his  daily  expe- 
rience. Pascal's  **  Pensdes  "  stand  alone ;  a  work  of 
individual  genius,  not  belonging  to  any  age.  Tlie 
celebrity  which  the  **  Analogy  "  of  Bishop  Butier  has 
gained  is  duo  to  the  opposite  reason.  It  is  no  para- 
dox to  say  that  the  merit  of  the  **  Analogy  "  lies  in  its 
want  of  originality.    It  came  (1786)  towards  the  end 
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of  the  Debtical  period.  It  is  the  result  of  twenty 
years*  study, — the  very  twenty  years  during  whieh 
tlie  Doistical  notions  formed  the  atmosphere  which 
educated  people  breathed.  The  objections  it  meets  are 
not  new  and  unseasoned  objections,  but  such  as  liad 
worn  well,  and  had  borne  the  rub  of  controversy,  be* 
cause  they  were  genuine.  And  it  will  be  equally  hard 
to  find  in  tlie  "  Analogy  **  any  topic  in  reply  which  had 
not  been  suggested  in  the  pamphlets  and  sermons  of 
the  preceding  holf-centuiy.  Like  Aristotle's  physical 
and  political  treatises,  it  is  a  rSsumi  of  the  discus- 
sions of  more  than  one  generation.  Its  admirable 
arrangement  only  is  all  its  own.  Its  closely  packed 
and  cai^efully  fitted  order  speaks  of  many  year's  con- 
triyance.  Its  substance  are  the  tlioughts  of  a  wholo 
age,  not  barely  compiled,  but  each  reconsidered  and 
digested.  Every  brick  in  the  building  has  been  rung 
before  it  has  been  rolaid,  and  replaced  in  its  true  re- 
lation to  ilie  complex  and  various  whole.  In  more 
than  one  passage,  we  see  tliat  the  construction  of  this 
fabric  of  evidence,  which  *^  consists  in  a  long  series  of 
things,  one  preparatory  to  and  confirming  another 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,'* 
(^Durham  Clwrge^  was  what  occupied  Butler's  atten* 
tion.  "  Compass  of  thought,  even  amongst  persons  of 
the  lowest  rank,"  (^Pref.  to  Sermons^^  is  that  form  of 
the  reflective  faculty  to  which  he  is  fond  of  looking 
botli  for  good  and  evil.  He  never  will  forget  that 
.^^  justice  must  be  done  to  every  part  of  a  subject,  whea 
we  are  considering  it."  (^Sermon  iv.)  Harmony  and 
law  and  order  be  will  suppose,  even  where  he  does 
not  find.  The  tendency  of  his  reason  was  that  which 
Bacon  indicates :  *^  The  spirit  of  a  man,  being  of  an 
equal  and  uniform  substance,  doth  usually  suppose  and 
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feign  in  nature  a  greater  equality  and  uniformity  than 
is  in  truth/'  (^Advancement  of  Learning.^  This  is  « 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  ^*  obscurity  '^  which 
persons  sometimes  complain  of  in  Butler's  style.  The 
reason  or  matter  he  is  producing  is  palpable  and  plain 
enough ;  but  he  is  so  solicitous  to  find  its  due  place 
in  the  Ihen  stage  of  the  argument,  so^  scrupulous  to 
giye  it  its  exact  weight  and  no  more,  so  careful  in  ar- 
ranging its  situation  relatively  to  the  other  members 
of  the  proof,  that  a  reader,  who  does  not  bear  in  mind 
that  <<  the  effect  of  the  whole  "  is  what  the  architect  is 
preparing,  is  apt  to  become  embarrassed,  and  to  think 
that  obscurity  which  is  really  logical  precision.  The 
generality  of  men  are  better  qualified  for  understands 
ing  particulars  one  by  one,  than  for  taking  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole.  The  philosophical  breadth 
which  we  miss  in  Butler's  mode  of  conceiving  is  com- 
pensated for  by  this  judicial  breadth  in  his  mode  of 
arguing,  which  gives  its  place  to  each  consideration, 
but  regards  rather  the  cumulative  force  of  the  whole. 
Ifany  writers  before  Butler  had  insisted  on  tliis  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  evidences.  Dr.  Jonkin,  Mar- 
garet Professor  at  Cambridge,  whose  **  Beasonableness 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Beligion"  was  the 
^  Paley  "  of  divinity  students  then,  says,  ^  There  is  an 
excellency  in  every  part  of  our  religion,  separately 
considered :  but  the  strength  and  vigor  of  each  part 
is  in  the  relation  it  has  to  the  rest ;  and  the  several 
parts  must  be  taken  altogether,  if  we  would  have  a 
true  knowledge  and  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  whole." 
CBeasanabtenese^  ^.,  part  ii.  Pref.  1721.)  But  But- 
ler does  not  merely  take  tho  hint  from  others :  it  is 
80  entirely  the  guiding  rule  of  his  hand  and  pen,  that 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by 
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some  peculiar  experience  of  his  own.  It  was  in  sod- 
etji  and  not  in  his  study,  that  he  had  learned  the 
weight  of  the  Deistical  arguments.  At  the  Queen's 
philosophical  parties,  where  these  topics  were  can- 
vassed with  earnestness  and  freedom,  he  must  have 
often  felt  tlie  impotence  of  roplj  in  detail,  and  seen, 
as  he  says,  ^*  How  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a  cursorjr 
couTersation,  to  unite  all  this  into  one  argument,  and 
represent  it  as  it  oughf  (^Durham  Charge  J)  Hence 
his  own  labor  to  work  up  his  materials  into  a  con- 
nected framework, — a  methodized  encyclopsddia  of 
all  the  extant  topics* 

Not  that  he  did  not  paj  attention  to  the  parts. 
Butler's  eminence  over  his  contemporary  apologists 
is  seen  in  nothing  more  than  in  that  superior  sagacity 
which  rejects  the  use  of  any  plea  that  is  not  entitled 
to  consideration  singly.  In  the  other  eyidential  books 
of  the  time,  we  find  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  sugges- 
tions of  very  various  value ;  never  fanciful,  but  often 
trivial ;  undeniable,  but  weak  as  proof  of  the  point 
they  are  brought  to  prove.  Butler  seems  as  if  he  had 
sifted  these  books,  and  retained  all  that  was  solid  in 
them.  If  he  built  with  brick,  and  not  with  marble, 
it  was  because  he  was  not  thinking  of  reputation,  but 
of  utility  and  an  immediate  purpose.  Mackintosh 
wished  Butier  had  had  the  elegance  and  ornament  of 
Berkeley.  They  would  have  been  sadly  out  of  place. 
There  was  not  a  spark  of  the  littleness  of  literary  am- 
bition about  him.  **  There  was  a  certain  naturalness 
in  Butior's  mind,  which  took  him  straight  to  the  ques- 
tions on  which  men  differed  around  him.  Generally, 
it  is  safer  to  prove  what  no  one  denies,  and  easier 
to  explain  difficulties  which  no  one  has  ever  felt  A 
quiet  reputation  is  best  obtained  in  the  literary  giMes* 
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twncuUB  of  important  subjects.  But  a  simple  and 
straightforward  man  studios  great  topics  because  he 
feds  a  want  of  the  knowledge  which  ihcj  contain. 
Ho  goes  straight  to  the  real  doubts  and  fundamental 
discrepancies, — to  those  on  which  it  is  easy  to  excite 
odium,  and  difficult  to  give  satisfaction :  he  leaves  to 
others  the  amusing,  skirmishing,  and  superficial  litera- 
ture accessoiy  to  such  studies.  Thus  there  is  nothing 
light  in  Butler :  all  is  grave,  serious,  and  essential ; 
notliing  else  would  be  characteristic  of  him.''  (Bage* 
hot,JSi/imafei,^.,p.l89.)  Though  he  has  rifled  tlieir 
books,  he  makes  no  display  of  reading.  In  the  **  Anal- 
ogy," he  never  names  tiie  author  he  is  answering. 
In  the  **  Sermons,"  he  quotes  directly  only  Hobbes, 
Shaftesbury,  WoUaston,  Bouchefoucauld,  and  Fenelon. 
From  his  writings,  we  should  infer  that  his  reading 
was  not  promiscuous,  even  had  he  not  himself  pven 
us  to  understand  how  much  opportunity  he  had  of 
seeing  the  idleness  and  waste  of  time  occasioned  by 
light  readmg.  (^Sermons y  Pref.) 

This  popular  appeal  to  the  common  reason  of  men, 
which  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Bationalist  period, 
was  a  first  effort  of  English  theology  to  find  a  new 
basis  for  doctrine  which  should  replace  those  foun- 
dations which  had  failed  it  The  Reformation  had 
destroyed  the  authority  of  the  Church  upon  which* 
reveli^on  had  so  long  rested.  The  attempt  of  the 
Laudian  divines  to  substitute  the  voice  of  the  national 
Church  for  that  of  the  Church  universal  had  met  with 
only  very  partial  and  temporary  success.  When  the 
Bevolution  of  1688  introduced  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  a  general  toleration,  even  that  artificial  authority, 
which,  by  .ignoring  nonconformi^,  had  produced  an 
qypearanoe  of  uni^,  and  erected  a  conventional  stan^ 
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ard  of  truth  and  falsehood,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
old  and  venerated  authority  liad  been  broken  hj  the 
Beformation.  The  new  authoritj  of  the  Andean 
establislunent  had  existed  in  theory  only,  and  neyer 
in  fact ;  and  the  Revolution  had  crushed  the  theory, 
wliich  was  now  confined  to  a  small  band  of  non-jurors. 
In  reaction  against  Anglican  ^'  authority/'  the  Puritan 
movement  had  tended  to  rest  fSeuth  and  doctrine  upon 
the  inward  light  within  each  man's  breast.  Tliis 
tendency  of  the  neto  Puritanism,  which  we  may  call 
Independency,  was  a  development  of  tlie  old^  purely 
scriptural,  Puritanism  of  Presbyteriauism.  But  it  was 
its  natural  and  necessary  development.  It  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  controversy  with  the  establishment; 
for  both  the  Church  and  Dissent  agreed  in  acknowl- 
edging Scripture  as  their  foimdation,  and  the  contro- 
versy turned  on  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  Nor 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  which  individual- 
ized the  basis  of  faith  confined  to  the  Nonconformists : 
it  was  shared  by  a  section  of  the  Church,  of  whom 
Gudworth  is  tlie  type ;  to  whom  '^  Scripture  faith  is 
not  a  mere  believing  of  historical  things,  and  upon 
artificial  arguments  or  testimonies  only,  but  a  certain 
higher  and  diviner  power  in  the  soul  that  peculiarly 
correspondeth  with  the  Deity/'  (^Intellectual  System^ 
Prof.)  The  inner  light,  or  witness  of  the  Sphrit  in 
the  soul  of  the  individual  believeri  had,  in  its  turn, 
fallen  into  discredit  through  tlie  extravagances  to 
which  it  had  given  birth.  It  was  disowned  alike  by 
Ohurohmen  and  Nonconformists,  who  agree  in  speak- 
ing with  contemptuous  pity  of  the  ^  sectaries  of  the  last 
ago."  The  reaction  against  individual  religion  led  to 
tliis  first  attempt  to  base  revealed  trutli  on  reason ; 
and|  for  the  purpose  for  which  reason  was  now  wanted, 
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tho  higbor  or  pliiloaophio  reason  was  far  loss  fitted 
than  that  uniyersal  understanding  in  wliidi  all  men 
can  claim  a  share.  Hie  ^  inner  light/'  which  had  made 
each  man  the  dictator  of  his  own  creeds  had  exploded 
in  ecclesiastical  anarchy.  The  appeal  from  the  frantic 
discord  of  the  enthusiasts  to  reason  must  needs  be, 
not  to  an  arbitrary  or  particidar  reason  in  each  man, 
but  to  a  common  sense,  a  natural  discernment,  a  reason 
of  universal  obligation.  As  it  was  to  be  universally 
Innding,  it  must  be  generally  recognizable.  It  must 
be  something  not  confined  to  the  select  few,  a  gift  of 
the  self-styled  elect,  but  a  fiiculty  belonging  to  all  men 
of  sound  mind  and  average  capacity.  Truth  must  be 
accessible  to  <*  the  bulk  of  mankind."  It  was  a  time 
when  the  only  refuge  from  tlie  hopeless  maze  or  wild 
chaos  seemed  to  be  the  rational  consent  of  tlie  sen- 
rible  and  unprejudiced.  <*  Have  the  bulk  of  mankind," 
writes  Locke,  *'  no  other  guide  but  accident  and  blind 
chance  to  conduct  them  to  their  happiness  or  misery  7 
Are  the  current  opinions  and  licensed  guides  of  every 
country  sufficient  evidence  and  security  to  every  man 
to  venture  his  great  concernments  on  ?  Or  can  tliose 
be  the  certain  and  infallible  oracles  and  standards 
of  truth  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christendom,  and 
another  in  Turkey  7  Or  shall  a  poor  countryman  be 
eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance  to  be  bom  in 
Italy?  or  a  day4aborer  be  unavoidably  lost  because 
he  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  bom  in  England  7  How  ready 
some  men  may  be  to  say  some  of  these  things,  I  will 
not  here  examine ;  but  this  I  am  sure,  that  men  must 
sdlow  one  or  other  of  these  to  be  trae,  or  else  grant 
that  Ood  has  furnished  men  with  faculties  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if  they  will 
Imt  serioudy  employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordi- 
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nary  vocations  allow  them  the  loisuro.^'    (^Essajf^  book 
iv.  chap.  19,  §  8.) 

Such  ail  attempt  to  sccuro  a  foundation  in  a  new 
consensus  will  obviously  forfeit  depth  to  gain  in  com- 
prehensiveness. Tills  phase  of  Rationalism  —  Raium' 
alismus  vulgaris  —  resigns  the  transcendental  that  it 
may  gain  adherents.  It  wants,  not  the  elect,  but  all 
men.  It  cannot  afford  to  embarrass  itself  witli  the 
attempt  to  prove  what  all  may  not  be  required  to  re* 
ccive.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  mysteries  in 
Christianity.  Tlie  word  fivan^pioPi  as  Archbisliop 
Whatcly  points  out,  ("Essays,"  2d  series,  6th  ed., 
p.  288,)  always  means  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
that  which  is  incomprehensible,  but  that  which  was 
once  a  secret ;  though,  now  it  is  revealed,  it  is  no 
longer  so.  Whatcly,  who  elsewhere  (Paley*8  "Evi- 
dences," new  edition)  speaks  so  contemptuously  of  tho 
"  cast-off  clotlies  of  tlio  Deists,  is  hero  but  adopting  tho 
aipiment  of  Toland  in  his  "  Christianity  not  Myste- 
rious." (Cf.  Balguy,  Discourtesy  p.  287.)  There 
needs  no  special "  preparation  of  heart "  to  receive  the 
gospel :  tlie  evidences  of  religion  are  sufficient  to  con- 
vince every  unprejudiced  inquirer.  Unbelievers  ore 
blameworthy  as  deaf  to  an  argument  which  is  so  plain 
that  they  cannot  but  understand  it,  and  so  convincing 
that  they  cannot  but  be  aware  of  its  force.  Undeir 
such  self-imposed  conditions,  religious  proof  seems  to 
divest  itself  of  all  that  is  divine,  and,  out  of  an  excess 
of  accommodation  to  the  recipient  fiaculty,  to  cease  to 
be  a  transforming  thought,  nationalism  con  object 
to  the  old  sacramental  system,  that  it  degrades  a  spir- 
itual influence  into  a  physical  effect.  But  Bationol- 
ism  itself,  in  order  to  inake  tho  proof  of  revelation 
universal,  is  obliged  to  resolve  religion  into  the  moral 
14*  •  _,....,  U-^L^ie 
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goTomment  of  Ood  b^  rewards  and  puniBhmento,  and 
cspedally  the  latter.    It  is  this  anthropomorphic  con- 
ception of  Ood  as  the  **  Oovemor  of  the  unirerse  '^ 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  theology  of  the  Hano- 
Tcrian  dirines, — a  theology  which  excludes  on  prin- 
ciple not  only  all  that  is  poetical  in  life^  but  all  that  is 
sublime  in  religious  speculation.    ^^  To  degrade  relig- 
ion to  the  position  of  a  mere  punreyor  of  motive  to 
morality,  is  not  more  dishonorsble  to  the  ethics  which 
must  ask  than  to  the  religion  which  will  render  such 
assistance.**    (A.  J.  Yaughan,  Ei$ayt,  toI.  i  p.  61.) 
It  is  this  character  that  makes  the  reading  even  of  the 
^Analogy"  so  depressing  to  the  soul;  as  Tholuck 
O'Yermischte  Schriften/'  i.  198)  says  of  it,  <'We 
weary  of  a  long  journey  on  foot,  especially  through 
deep  sand.'*    Human  nature  is  not  only  humbled,  but 
crushed.    It  is  a  common  charge  against  the  eigh- 
teenth-century diyines,  that  they  exalt  man  too  much 
by  insisting  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  its 
natire  capacities  for  virtue.     This  was  the  charge 
urged  against  the  orthodox  by  the  Evangelical  pulpit. 
But  only  very  superficial  and  incompetent  critics  of 
doctrine  can  suppose  that  man  is  exalted  by  being 
thrown  upon  his  moral  fitculties.    The  history  of  doc* 
trine  teadies  a  very  different  lesson.    Those  periods 
when  morals  have  been  represented  as  the  proper 
study  of  man,  and  his  only  business,  have  been  pe- 
riods of  qnritual  abasement  and  poverty.    Tlie  denial 
of  sdentifio  theology,  the  keeping  in  the  background 
the  transcendental  objects  of  &ith,  and  the  restriction 
of  our  fSfunilties  to  the  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  placing  man  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture, — to  make  human  nature  the  centre  round 
which  aU  things  rvvolve,    But  th^  do  so,  not  by  ez- 
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alting  {he  Tisible^  but  by  matorializing  the  inviable. 
<<K  there  be  a  sphere  of  knowledge  level  to  our 
capacities,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us,  we 
ought  surely  to  apply  ourselres  with  all  diligence  to 
this,  our  proper  business ;  and  esteem  everything  else 
nothing,  nettling  as  to  us,  in  comparison  of  it.  •  •  • 
Our  province  is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners ; 
the  science  of  improving  the  temper,  and  making  the 
heart  better.  This  is  the  field  assigned  to  us  to  cul- 
tivate: how  much  it  has  lain  neglected  is  indeed 
astonishing.  ...  He  who  should  find  out  one  rule  to 
assist  us  in  this  work  would  deserve  infinitely  better 
of  mankind  than  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge 
put  together.  (Sermon  xv.)  This  is  the  theology  of 
Butler  and  his  contemporaries ;  a  utilitarian  theology, 
like  the  Baconian  philosophy,  contemning  all  employ- 
ment of  mental  power  that  does  not  bring  in  fruit. 
^^Intellectui  non  plumes,  sed  plumbuni  addendum  et 
pondera,"  (Bacon,  "  Nov.  Or.,*'  i.  104,)  might  be  its 
device. 

In  the  ^*  Analogy ''  it  is  ttie  same.  His  term  of 
comparison,  the  ^*  constitution  and  course  of  ntUure^** 
is  not  what  wo  should  understand  by  ttiat  term ;  not 
what  science  can  disclose  to  us  of  the  laws  of  the 
cotmoSf  but  a  narrow  observation  of  what  men  do 
in  ordinary  life.  We  see  what  he  meahs  by  the 
^^  constitution  of  things,"  by  his  saying  (Sermon  zv.) 
that  ^^  the  writings  of  Solomon  are  very  much  taken 
up  with  reflections  upon  human  nature  and  human 
life ;  to  which  he  hath  added,  in  Ecdesiastes,  refloo- 
tions  upon  the  constitution  of  things.'*  In  part  L 
chap.  8,  of  the  ^  Analogy,''  he  compares  the  moral 
government  of  Ood  with  the  natural:  ttie  distinction 
is  perhaps  from  Balguy  Q*  Divine  Bectitude/'  p.  89) ; 
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that  is  to  say,  ono  part  of  natural  religion  with  another ; 
for  the  distinction  yanishes,  except  upon  a  very  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  term  *^  montl/'  Altogether,  we 
miss  in  these  divines  not  only  distinct  philosophical 
conceptions,  but  a  scientific  use  of  terms.  Dr.  Whe- 
woU  considers  that  Butier  shunned  **  the  appearance 
of  technical  terms  for  the  elements  of  our  moral  con- 
stitution on  which  he  speculated/'  and  thinks  that  ho 
^  was  driven  to  indirect  modes  of  expression.''  (^Maral 
Philosophy  tn  England^  p.  109.)  The  trutii  is,  tiiat 
Bufler  uses  the  language  of  his  day  upon  the  topics 
on  which  he  writes.  The  technical  terms  and  strict 
logical  forms  which  had  been  adhered  to  by  the  writ- 
ers, small  as  well  as  great,  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  been  disused  as  pedantic;  banished  first,  from 
literature,  and  then  from  education.  They  did  not 
appear  in  style,  because  they  did  not  form  part  of  tiie 
mental  habit  of  the  writers.  Butler  does  not,  as  Dr. 
Whewell  supposes,  think  in  one  form,  and  write  in 
another,  out  of  condescension  to  his  readers:  he 
thinks  in  the  same  language  in  which  he  and  those 
around  him  speak.  Mr.  Hort's  remark,  that  ^^  But- 
ler's writings  are  stoic  to  the'core,  in  the  true  and  an- 
cient sense  of  the  word,"  Q^  Cambridge  Essays,"  1856, 
p.  887,)  must  be  extended  to  their  style.  The  English 
sfyle  of  philosophical  writing  in  the  Hanoverian  period 
is,  to  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the 
Greek  of  Epictetus,  Antoninus,  or  Plutarch,  is  to  that . 
of  AristoUe ;  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  English 
stoics  and  their  Greek  predecessors  were  practical 
men,  who  moralized  in  a  practical  way  on  the  facts  of  • 
common  life,  and  in  the  language  of  common  life. 
Neither  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  Empire  nor  the 
imiversities  of  England  any  longer  taught  the  correct 
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use  of  metaphysical  language.  To  imitate  classical 
Latin  was  become  the  chief  aim  of  the  university 
man  in  his  public  exercises ;  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage became,  under  that  discipline,  very  speedily  a 
lost  art. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  writings  of  that  period  are 
serviceable  to  us  chiefly  as  showing  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  effected  by  common^sense  thinking 
in  tlieology.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  objections  of  the  Deists  and  the 
Socinians  were  removed  by  the  answers  brought  to 
meet  them.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  might  be 
borne  out  in  saying  that  the  defence  is  at  least  as 
good  as  the  attack ;  and  so,  that,  even  on  the  ground 
of  common  reason,  the  Christian  evidences  may  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  balance  the  common- 
sense  improbability  of  the  supernatural, — that  **  there 
are  three  chances  to  one  for  revelation,  and  only  two 
against  it.''  {TracUfor  the  Times y  No.  86.)  Had  not 
circumstances  ^ven  a  new  direction  to  religious  in- 
terests, the  Deistical  controversy  might  have  gone  on 
indefinitely,  and  the  ^^  amebean  strain  of  objection 
and  reply,  et  cantare  pares  et  respandere  paraUf*  have 
been  prolonged  to  this  day,  without  any  other  result 
But  that  result  forces  on  tiie  mind  the  suggestion,  that 
either  religious  faith  has  no  existence,  or  that  it  must 
be  to  be  reached  by  some  other  road  than  that  of  the 
**  trial  of  the  witnesses."  It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  common-sense  philosophy,  of  home4)aked  theology, 
when  we  find  that  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  <*  it 
is  safer  to  believe  in  a  Ood,  lest,  if  there  should  hap* 
pen  to  be  one,  he  might  send  us  to  hell  for  denying 
his  existence.''  (Maurice,  Essays^  p.  286.)  If  a  religion 
be  wanted  which  shall  debase  instead  of  elevating^ 
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this  ahonld  be  itt  creed.  If  the  religious  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century  proves  anything,  it  is  this: 
That  good  sense,  the  best  good  sense,  when  it  sets  to 
work  with  the  materials  of  human  nature  and  Scrip- 
ture to  construct  a  religion,  will  find  its  way  to  an 
ethical  code,  irreproachable  in  its  contents,  and  based 
on  a  just  estimate  and  wise  obsenration  of  the  facts 
of  life,  ratified  by  diyine  sanctions  in  the  shape  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  future  rewards  and  penalties  of  obe- 
dience and  disobedience.  This  the  eighteenth  century 
did,  and  did  well.  It  has  enforced  the  truUis  of  natu- 
ral morality  with  a  solidity  of  argument,  and  variety  of 
proof,  which  they  have  not  received  since  the  Stoical 
epoch,  if  then ;  but  there  its  ability  ended.  Wlien 
it  came  to  the  supernatural  part  of  Christianity,  its 
embarrassment  began.  It  was  forced  to  keep  it  as 
much  in  the  background  as  possible,  or  to  bolster  it 
up  by  lame  and  inadequate  reasonings.  The  philos- 
ophy of  common  sense  had  done  its  own  work :  it 
attempted  more,  only  to  show,  by  its  failure,  that  some 
bicker  organon  was  needed  for  the  establishment  of 
supernatural  truth.  The  career  of  the  evidential 
school,  its  success  and  fiulure,  —  its  success  in  vm- 
dicating  the  etliical  part  of  Christianity  and  the 
regulative  aspect  of  revealed  truth,  its  failure  in  estab-_ 
lishing  the  supernatural  and  speculative  part, — have 
enriched  the  history  of  doctrine  with  a  comidete  refu- 
tation of  that  method  as  an  instrument  of  theological 
investigation. 

This  judgment,  however,  must  not  be  left  unbal- 
anced by  a  consideration  on  the  other  side.  It  will 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  drift  of  what  has  been 
said  is,  that  common  sense  is  out  of  place  in  religion 
or  in  any  other  matter.    The  defect  of  the  ei{^teenth 
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oenUuy  theologj  was  not  in  having  too  much  good 
tense,  but  in  having  nothing  besides.  In  the  jHresent 
day,  when  a  godless  orthodoxy  threatens,  as  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  exting^uish  religious  thouj^t 
altogether,  and  nothing  is  allowed  in  the  Church  of 
England  but  the  formulss  of  past  thinkings,  which 
have  long  lost  all  sense  of  any  kind,  it  may  seem  out 
of  season  to  be  bringing  forward  a  misapplication  of 
common  sense  in  a  bygone  age.  There  are  times  and 
drcumstancos  when  religious  ideas  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by 'being  submitted  to  tlic  rougli-aud-roady 
tests  by  wliich  busy  men  try  what  comes  in  their 
way,  —  by  being  made  to  stand  dieir  trial,  and  bo 
freely  canvassed,  coram  populo.  As  poetry  is  not  for 
tlie  critics,  so  religion  is  not  for  the  theologians. 
When  it  is  stifibned  into  phrases,  and  these  phrases 
are  declared  to  be  objects  of  reverence,  but  not  of 
intelligence,  it  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  useless 
encumbrance,  —  die  rubbish  of  the  past, — blocking 
the  road.  Theology  then  retires  into  the  position 
it  occupies  in  the  Church  of  Rome  at  present,  —  an 
unmeaning  frostwork  of  dogma,  out  of  all  relation  to 
the  actual  history  of  man.  In  that  system,  theologi- 
cal virtue  is  an  artificial  life  quite  distinct  from  the 
moral  virtues  of  real  life.  **  Parmi  nous,''  says  Remu- 
sut,  **  un  homme  religieux  est  trop  souvont  un  homme 
qui  so  croit  entour^  d'ennemis,  qui  voit  aveo  ddfiance 
ou  scandale  les  dvjuements  ot  les  institutions  du 
sidcle,  qui  se  dJsole  d'fitro  nd  dans  les  jours  maudits, 
et  qui  a  besoin  d'un  grand  fond  do  bontd  innde  pour 
emp£cher  ses  pieuses  aversions  do  devenir  de  mor- 
telles  haines.''  This  sjrstem  is  equally  fatal  to  popular 
morality  and  to  religious  theory.  It  locks  up  virtue 
in  the  doister,  and  theology  in  the  library.    It  orig- 
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inates  caste  sanctity  and  a  traditional  philosophj. 
Tlio  ideal  of  holiness  striven  after  may  once  have 
been  lofty ;  the  philosophj  now  petrified  into  tradition 
may  once  have  been  a  vital  faith :  but,  now  that  they 
are  withdrawn  from  public  life,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  social  influences.     On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
eighteenth  century  exhibits  human  attainment  lev- 
elled to  the  lowest  secular  model  of  prudence  and 
honesty,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  proposed  to  all 
men  as  their  rule  of  life.    Practical  life  as  it  was, 
was  the  theme  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  die  draw- 
ing-room.   Its  theory  of  life  was  not  lofty ;  but  it  was 
true  as  far  as  it  went.    It  did  not  substitute  a  facti- 
tious phraseology,  the  pass-words  of  tlie  modem  pul- 
pit, for  the  simple  facts  of  life,  but  called  things  by 
their  right  names.    <^  Nullum  numen  babes  si  absit 
prudentia ''  was  its  motto,  —  not  denying  the  frnnen^ 
but  bringing  him  very  close  to  the  individual  person, 
as  his  **  moral  governor.^'    The  prevailing  philosophy 
was  not  a  profound  metaphysic,  but  it  was  a  soundly 
based  arrangement  of  the  facts  of  society ;  it  was  not 
a  scheme  of  the  sciences,  but  a  mantial  for  every-day 
use.    Nothing  of  the  wild  spirit  of  universal  negation 
which  was  spread  over  the  Continent  fifty  years  later 
belonged  to  tlie  solid  Bationalism  of  this  period.    The 
human  understanding  wished  to  be  satisfied,  and  did 
not  care  to  believe  that  of  which  it  could  not  see  the 
substantial  ground.     The  reason  was  coming  slowly 
to  see  that  it  had  duties  which  it  could  not  devolve 
'  upon  others ;  that  a  man  must  think  for  himself,  pro- 
tect his  own  rights,  and  administer  his  own  affiirs. 
The  reason  was  never  less  extravagant  than  in  this  its 
first  essay  of  its  strength.    Its  demands  were  modest ; 
it  was  easily  satisfied,— fiur  too  easily,  wo  must  think, 
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wben  we  look  at  some  of  the  reasonings  which  passed 
as  yalicL 

The  habits  of  controTorqr  in  wliich  thoj  lived  de- 
ceived the  belligerents  tliemselves.  The  controversial 
form  of  their  theology,  which  has  been  fatal  to  its 
credit  suice,  was  no  less  detrimental  to  its  soundness 
at  the  time.  Tliej  could  not  discern  the  Ime  between 
what  they  did  and  what  they  could  not  prove.  The 
polemical  temper  deforms  the  books  they  have  writ- 
ten. Literature  was,  indeed,  partially  refined  from  the 
coarser  scurrilities  with  which  the  Caroline  divines, 
a  century  before,  had  assailed  their  Bomanist  oppo- 
nents ;  but  there  is  still  an  air  of  vulgarity  about  the 
polite  writing  of  the  age,  which  tlie  divines  adopt 
along  with  its  style.  The  cassocked  divine  assumes 
the  airs  of  the  ^^  roaring  blade,''  and  ruffles  it  on  the 
mall  with  a  horsewhip  under  his  arm.  Warburton's 
stock  argument  is  a  threat  to  cudgel  any  one  who  dis- 
putes his  opinion.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  this 
was  a  habit  of  treating  your  opponent  which  pervaded 
society.  At  a  much  later  period.  Person  complains, 
*^  In  these  ticklish  times,  .  .  •  talk  of  religion,  it  is 
odds  but  you  have  infidel,  blasphemer,  atheist,  or 
schismatic,  thundered  in  your  ears ;  touch  upon  pol- 
itics, you  will  be  in  luck  if  you  are  only  charged  with 
a  tendency  to  treason.  Nor  is  die  innocence  of  your 
intention  any  safeguard.  It  is  not  the  publication 
that  shows  the  character  of  the  autlior,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author  that  shows  the  tendency  of  the  pub- 
lication.''  (Luard's  <<  Person,''  Comb.  E$$ay$,  1857.) 
A  license  of  party  vituperation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons existed  from  the  time  of  the  opposition  io  WaJ- 
pole  onwards,  which  has  long  been  banished  by  more 
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humano  manners.  ^*  Tlie  mon  who  took  a  foremost 
part  seemed  to  bo  intent  on  disparaging  each  other, 
and  proving  that  neither  possessed  anj  qualification 
of  wisdom,  knowledgOi  or  public  virtue.  •  •  •  Epi- 
thets of  reproach  were  lavished  personallj  on  Lord 
Northi  which  were  applicable  only  to  the  vilest  and 
most  contemptible  of  mankind.'^  (Masse/i  Hut.  of 
England,  ii.  218.) 

Were  this  blustering  language  a  blemish  of  style, 
and  nothing  more,  it  would  taint  their  books  with  vul- 
garity as  literature,  but  it  would  not  vitiate  their  mat- 
ter. But  tlie  fault  reaches  deeper  than  skin-deep.  It 
is  a  most  serious  drawback  on  the  good  sense  of  the 
ago,  that  it  wanted  justice  in  its  estimate  of  persons. 
They  were  no  more  capable  of  jud^ng  their  friends 
than  their  foes.  In  Pope's  satires  there  is  no  medium, 
—  our  enemies  combine  all  the  odious  vices,  Iiowever 
incongruous;  our  friends  have  ^' every  virtue  under 
heaven.''  We  hear  sometimes  of  Pope's  peculiar 
^  malignity ; "  but  he  was  only  doing  what  every  one 
around  him  was  doing,  only  with  a  greatly  superior 
literary  skill.  Tlieir  savage  invective  against  eacli 
other  is  not  a  morally  worse  feature  than  the  style 
of  fulsome  compliment  in  which  friends  address  each 
other.  The  private  correspondenee  of  intimate  friends 
betrays  an  unwholesome  insincerity,  which  contrasts 
strangely  with  their  general  manimess  of  cliaracter. 
The  burly  intellect  of  Warburton  displays  an  appetite 
for  flattery  as  insatiable  as  that  of  Miss  Seward  and 
her  coterie. 

This  habit  of  exaggerating  both  good  and  evil  the 
divines  share  with  the  other  writers  of  tlie  time.  But 
theological  literature,  as  a  written  debate,  had  a  foxte 
of  malignant  imputation  poQiuliar  to  itself.    This  is 
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• 
ono  arising  out  of  the  rationalistic  fiction  which  both 
parties  assumed;  Yiz.|  tlmt  their  respective  beliefs 
were  determined  by  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  evi- 
dence. The  orthodox  writers  considered  this  evidence 
so  dear  and  certam  for  tlieir  own  conclusions,  that 
tliey  could  account  for  its  not  seeming  so  to  otiiers, 
only  by  the  supposition  of  some  moral  obliquity  which 
darkened  the  understanding  in  such  cases.  Hence 
the  obnoxious  assumption  of  the  divines,  that  tlie  De- 
ists were  men  of  corrupt  morals ;  and  the  retort  of 
tlie  infidel  writers,  that  the  clergy  were  hired  advo- 
cates. Moral  imputation,  which  is  justly  banished 
iVom  legal  argument,  seems  to  find  a  proper  place  in 
tlieological.  Tliose  Christian  Deists,  who,  like  Toland 
or  Collins,  approached  most  nearly  in  their  belief  to 
revelation,  were  treated,  not  better,  but  worse,  by  the 
orthodox  champions;  their  larger  admissions  being 
imputed  to  disingenuousness  or  calculated  reserve. 
This  stamp  of  advocacy  which  was  impressed  on 
Englisli  theology  at  the  Reformation— its  first  work 
of  consideration  was  an  <* Apology''  —  it  has  not, 
to  this  day,  shaken  off.  Our  theologians,  with  rare 
exceptions,  do  not  penetrate  below  the  surface  of 
tlieir  subject,  but  are  engaged  in  defending  or  vindi- 
cating it.  Tlie  current  phrases,  of  **  the  buljrarks  of 
our  faitli,''  *^  dangerous  to  Christianity,'*  are  but  in- 
stances of  tlie  habitual  position  in  which  we  assume 
ourselves  to  stand.  Even  more  philosophic  minds 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  theology  is  polemical. 
Theological  study  is  still  the  study  of  topics  of  de- 
fence. Even  Ph>f.  Fraser  can  exhort  us,  'Hhat,  by 
the  study  of  these  topics,  we  might  not  merely  disarm 
the  enemies  of  religion  of  what  in  other  times  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  favorite  weapon  of 
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assault ;  but  we  might  even  convert  that  weapo^h  mto 
an  instrument  of  use  in  the  Christian  service/'  (jSi- 
$aiy$  ill  Bkilosophyt  p.  4.)  **  Modem  science/'  as  it  is 
called,  is  recommended  to  the  joimg  divine,  because 
in  it  he  may  find  means  of  **  confuting  infidelity/' 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  grounds 
on  which  advocacy  before  a  legal  tribunal  rests  make 
it  inappropriate  in  theological  reasoning.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  municipal  law  is  co-extensive  with 
universal  law,  and  therefore  incapable  of  admitting 
right  on  both  sides.  It  is  allowed  that  the  natural 
right  may  be,  at  times,  on  one  side,  and  the  legal  title 
on  the  otiier ;  not  to  mention  die  extreme  case  where 
**  communis  error  facit  jus."  The  advocate  is  not 
there  to  supply  all  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
judge  is  to  form  his  decision,  but  only  one  side  of  the 
case.  He  is  the  mere  representative  of  his  client's 
interests,  and  has  not  to  discuss  the  abstract  merits  of 
the  juridical  point  which  may  be  involved.  He  does 
not  undertake  to  show  that  the  law  is  conformable  to 
natural  right,  but  to  establish  the  condition  of  his 
client  relatively  to  the  law.  But  the  rational  defender 
of  die  faith  has  no  place  in  his  system  for  the  varia- 
ble, or  the  indifferent,  or  the  non-natural.  He  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
Ohurch  is  the  one  and  exclusively  true  expression  of 
reason  upon  the  subject  on  which  it  legblates.  He 
claims  for  the  whole  of  received  knowledge  what  the 
jurist  claims  for  international  law, — to  be  a  universal 
science.  He  lays  before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tra- 
ditional canon  or  symbol  of  doctrine;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  teaches  that  the  free  use  of  reason  upon  the 
&ct8  of  nature  and  Scripture  is  the  real  mode  by 
which  this  traditionol  symbol  is  arrived  at.    To  show, 
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then,  that  tlio  candid  pursuit  of  truth  leads  evorj  im- 
partial intellect  to  the  Anglican  conclusion,  was  the 
task  which,  on  tlieir  theory  of  religious  proof,  their 
theology  had  to  undertake.  The  process,  accordingly, 
should  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  jurist  or 
legislator  with  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  and 
to  that  of  the  judge  with  regard  to  the  extemd  evi- 
dence. If  theological  argument  forgets  the  judge 
and  assumes  the  advocate,  or  betrays  the  least  bias  to 
one  side,  the  conclusion  is  valueless ;  the  principle  of 
free  inquiry  has  been  violated.  Roman  Catholic  tlieo- 
logians  consistently  enough  teach  that  ^*  apologetics '' 
make  no  part  of  theology,  as  usually  conducted  as  re- 
plies to  special  objections  urged ;  but  that  a  true  apol- 
ogetic must  be  founded  (1)  on  a  discovery  of  the 
general  principle  from  which  the  attack  proceeds,  and 
(2)  on  the  exhibition,  per  contra^  of  that  general 
ground-thought  of  which  the  single  Cluistian  truths, 
are  developments.  (Hageman,  Die  Avfgabe  der  CaHuh 
lischen  ApoloffetikJ) 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  theology  of  the  Hanove- 
rian period  is  of  the  most  violently  partisan  character. 
It  seats  itself,  by  its  theory,  in  the  judicial  chair ;  but 
it  is  only  to  comport  itself  there  like  Judge  Jeflfories. 
One  of  the  favorite  books  of  the  time  was  Sherlock's 
"  Trial  of  the  Witnesses.'*  First  published  in  1729,  it 
speedily  went  through  fourteen  ecUtions.  It  concludes 
in  tliis  way :  — 

^Judgjt:  What  say  you?    Are  the  aposdes  jmilty  of  giTing 
false  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  not 
guilty? 
**  Fm^man :  Not  guiltj. 

**  Jwfge:  Veiy  well ;  and  now,  gentlonen,  I  resign  my  commis- 
sion, and  am  your  humble  servant. 

The  companr  then  rose  up,  and  were  beginning  to  pay  their 
pliments  to  the  judge  and  the  counsel,  Imt  were  intempted 
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br  a  genUenum,  wlio  went  ap  to  the  judge,  and  offered  hhn  a  fee. 

*  What  is  this  ? '  8a)-s  the  jucfge.    *  A  fee,  sir/  said  the  ^ntleman. 

*  A  fee  to  a  judge  is  a  bribe/  said  the  judge.  *  True,  sir/  said  the 
centkinan ;  *  but  you  hare  resigned  your  commission,  and  will  not- 
oe  the  first  judge  who  has  come  from  the  bench  to  the  bar  witliout 
any  diminution  of  honor.  Now,  Lasarus's  case  is  to  come  on  next ; 
and  thb  fee  is  to  retain  you  on  his  side.' " 

One  might  say  that  the  apologists  of  tliat  day  had,  iu 
liko  manner,  left  the  bench  for  the  bar,  and  taken  a 
brief  for  the  apostles.  They  are  impatient  at  the 
smallest  demur,  and  deny  loudly  that  there  is  any 
weight  in  anything  advanced  by  their  opponents.  In 
the  way  they  override  the  most  serious  difficulties, 
they  show  anything  but  the  temper  which  is  supposed 
to  qualify  for  the  weigliing  of  evidence.  The  aston- 
ishing want  of  candor  in  their  reasoning,  their  blind- 
ness to  real  difficulty,  the  ill-concealed  predetermina- 
tion to  find  a  particular  verdict,  the  rise  of  their  style 
in  passion  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  argument 
fiuls  in  strength,  constitute  a  class  of  writers  more 
calculated  than  any  other  to  damage  their  own  cause 
with  young,  ingenuous  minds,  bred  in  the  school  of 
Locke  to  believe  that  ^^  to  love  truth  for  truth's  sake 
is  the  principal  part  of  human  perfection  in  this 
world,  and  the  seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues." 
(Locke,  8Dt.  78,  LeUer  to  Collins.')  Spalding  has  de- 
scribed the  moral  shock  his  faith  received  on  hearing 
an  eminent  clergyman  in  confidential  conversation 
with  another,  who  had  cited  some  powerful  argument 
against  revelation,  say,  **  That 's  truly  awkward :  let 
us  consider  a  little  how  we  get  out  of  that ;  une  wir 
m$  BoMren.  (^SeWstbiogrq^ie^  p.  128.)  A  truthful 
mind  is  a  mudi  rarer  possession  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  for  ^  it  is  as  easy  to  close  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  as  those  of  the  body.''  (Butler,  ftrmanx.)  And, 
in  this  raritf,  there^is  a  natural  limit  to  the  ii^jurj 
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which  uncaudid  yiudications  of  revelation  can  cause. 
To  whatever  causes  is  to  bo  attributed  the  decline 
of  Deismi  from  1750  onwards,  the  books  polemicallj 
written  against  it  cannot  reckon  among  them.  Whea 
Casaubon  first  visited  Paris,  and  was  being  shown  over 
the  Sorbonne,  his  guide  said,  ^^  This  is  the  hall  in 
which  the  doctors  have  disputed  for  three  hundred 
years.'' — ^'Ay;  and  what  have  they  settled?''  was 
his  remark. 

Some  exceptions,  doubtless,  there  are  to  the  incon- 
dttsiveness  of  this  debate.  Here,  again,  the  eminent 
exception  is  the  **  Analogy."  Butler,  it  is  true,  comes 
forward,  not  as  an  investigator,  but  as  a  pleader.  But, 
when  we  pass  from  his  inferior  brethren  to  this  great 
master  of  the  art,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  knows  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  carefully 
keeps  his  statements  within  them.  Butler  does  not, 
like  his  fellow-apologists,  disguise  the  fSsu^t,  that  the 
evidence  is  no  stronger  than  it  is.  *'  If  it  be  a  poor 
thing  "  to  argue  in  this  way,  <*  the  epithet  poor  may 
be  applied,  I  fear,  as  properly  to  great  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  human  life,  as  it  is  to  the  things  mentioned." 
(^Analogy i  part  ii.  chap.  8.)  Archbishop  Whately,  de- 
fining the  temper  of  the  rational  theologian,  says, 
*^  A  good  man  will,  indeed,  wish  to  find  the  eyidence 
of  the  Christian  religion  satisfactory ;  but  a  wise  man 
will  not,  for  that  reason,  think  it  satbfiustory,  but  will 
weigh  the  evidence  the  more  carefully  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  question."  (Ena^i^  second  se- 
ries, p.  24.)  This  character,  Butlei^s  argument  exem- 
plifies. We  can  feel,  as  we  read,^how  his  judgment 
must  have  been  ofiended  in  his  contemporaries  by  the 
disproportion  between  the  positiveness  of  their  asser* 
tion  and  the  feebleness  of  their  argument.    Norshould 
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we  expect  that  Butler  satisfied  them.  They  thdught 
him  **  a  little  too  little  yigorous/'  and  <<  wished  he 
would  have  spoke  more  earnestly/'  (Byrom's  Journal^ 
March,  1787.)  Men  who  believed  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  a  <^  demonstration  "  of  Christianity  were 
not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  one  who  saw  so  strongly 
«<the  doubtfulness  in  which  things  were  involved/' 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  ^*  men's  being  impatient 
out  of  action,  or  vehement  in  it."  (  Vtipublislied  Rc" 
mainsy  Ac.)  Warburton,  who  has  a  proof  which  <^  is 
very  little  short  of  mathematical  certainty,  and  to 
which  nothing  but  a  mere  physical  possibility  of  the 
contrary  can  be  opposed,"  ("  Divine  Leg.,"  b.  i.  §  1,) 
was  the  man  for  the  age,  which  did  not  care  to  stand 
higgling  wiUi  Butler  over  the  degrees  of  probability. 
What  could  the  world  do  with  a  man  who  ^*  designed 
the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  my  life," 
((<  Oorrespondence  with  Dr.  Clarke,")  and  who  was 
so  little  prepared  to  dogmatize  about  the  future  world, 
that  he  raUier  felt  that  *^  there  b  no  account  to  bo 
given,  in  the  way  of  reason,  of  men's  so  strong  at- 
tachments to  the  present  world"?  (&rmcm,  vii.)  But- 
ler's doubtfulness,  however,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
not  the  unsteadiness  of  the  sceptical,  but  the  wariness 
of  the  judicial  mind, — a  mmd  determined  for  itself  by 
its  own  instincts,  but  careful  to  confine  its  statements 
to  others  within  the  evidence  produced  in  court.  The 
^  Analogy"  does  not  depicture  an  inward  struggle  in 
his  own  mind ;  but,  as  *^  he  told  a  friend,  his  way  of 
writmg  it  had  been  to  endeavor  to  answer,  as  he  went 
along,  eveiy  possible  objection  that  might  occur  to  any 
one  against  any  position  of  his  in  his  book."  (Bart- 
lett's  lA/e  of  BuUer^  p.  60.)  He  does  not  doubt  him- 
self; but  he  seesy  whi^  others  do  not  seoi  the  difficulty 
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of  proving  reli^on  to  others.  There  is  a  saying  of 
Pitt  circulating  to  the  effect  that  the  <<  Analogy  "  is  ^  a 
dangerous  book :  it  raises  more  doubts  than  it  solves." 
All  tliat  is  true  in  this  is,  that,  to  a  mind  which  has 
never  nourished  objections  to  revelationi  a  book  of 
evidences  majr  be  the  means  of  first  suggesting  them. 
But  in  1786  tlio  objections  were  everywhere  current, 
and  the  answers  to  them  were  mostly  of  tliat  truly 
<*  dangerous "  sort,  in  which  assertion  runs  ahead  of 
proof.  The  merit  of  Butler  lies,  not  in  tlio  **  irrefra- 
gable proof"  which  Southej^s  epitaph  attributes  to  his 
construction,  but  in  his  showing  the  nature  of  the 
proof,  and  daring  to  admit  that  it  was  less  than  cer- 
tain ;  to  own  that  ^  a  man  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  a  matter  and  upon  the  strongest  reasons, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  raised  upon  it"  (^Durham  Charge^  1751.) 

Another,  perhaps  the  only  other  book  of  this  po- 
lemical tribe  which  can  be  said  to  have  boon  com- 
pletely successful  as  an  answer,  is  one  most  unlike  the 
**  Ancdogy  "  in  all  its  nobler  features.  This  is  Bent- 
ley's  **  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Freetliinking, 
by  Phileleutlierus  Lipsiensis,"  1718.  Coarse,  arro- 
gant, and  abusive,  with  all  Bentley's  worst  faults  of 
style  and  temper,  diis  masterly  critique  is  ^decisive ; 
not,  of  course,  of  the  Deistical  controversy,  on  which 
the  critic  avoids  entering.  Tlie  '*  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking,"  was  a  small  tract  published  in  1718  by 
Anthony  Oollins.  Collins  was  a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  whose  high  personal  character  and 
general  respectability  seemed  to  give  a  weight  to  his 
words  which  assuredly  they  do  not  carry  of  them- 
selves. By  freetliinking,  he  means  liberty  of  thought^ 
•—the  right  of  bringing  all  received  opinions  whatso* 
16  T 
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erer  to  the  touchstono  of  reason.    Among  the  grounds 
or  authorities  by  which  he  supports  this  natural  right, 
OoUins  unludcily  had  recourse  to  history,  and  Uirgeljr, 
of  coursOi  to  the  precedent  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
Oollinsy  who  had  been  bred  at  Eton  and  King's,  was 
probably  no  worse  a  scholar  than  his  contemporary 
Kingsmen ;  and  tlie  range  of  his  reading  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  made  tlio  classics  the  companions  of  his 
maturer  years.    But  that  scholarship  which  can  sup- 
ply a  quotation  from  Lucan,  or  flavor  the  style  with 
an  occasional  allusion  to  TuUy  or  Seneca,  is  quite 
incompetent  to   apply  Greek  or  Boman    precedent 
properly  to  a  modem  case.    Addison,  the  pride  of 
Oxford,  had  done  no  better.    In  his  **  Essay  on  the 
Evideneos   of  Ohristianity,''   Addison   <^  assigns,  as 
grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories  as  absurd  as 
that  of  the  Oocklane  ghost,  and  forgeries  as  rank  as 
Ireland's  <  Yortigern ; '  puts  faith  in  the  lie  about  tlie 
thundering  legion ;  is  convinced  that  Tiberius  moved 
the  Senate  to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods ;  and  pro- 
nounces the  letter  of  Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  to  be 
a  record  of  great  autliority.''  (Macaulay:  Etsaf/tJ) 
But  the  public  was  quite  satisfied  wiUi  Addison's 
citations,  in  which  a  public  which  had  given  the 
victory  to  Boyle  in  the  Phalarii  controversy^  could 
hardly  suspect  anytliing  wrong.    Collins  was  not  to 
escape  so  easily.    Tlie  Freethhiker  flounders  hope- 
lessly among  tlie  audiorities  he  has  invoked.    Like 
tlie  necromancer's  apprentice,  he  is  worried  by  Uie 
fiends  he  has  summoned,  but  cannot  lay ;  and  Bentley, 
on  whoso  nod  tliey  wait,  is  there,  like  another  Corne- 
lius Agrippa,  hounding  tliem  on,  and  ei\}oying  the 
q>ort.    OoUins's  mistakes,  mistranslations,  misconoep- 
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tions,  and  distortions  aro  so  monstrous,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  now,  forgetful  how  low  classical  learning 
had  sunk,  to  believe  that  thej  wtt  mistakesi  and  not 
wilful  errors.  It  is  rare  sport  to  Bentlej,  this  rat- 
hunting  m  an  old  rick;  and  he  lays  about  liim  in 
high  gleOi  braining  an  authority  at  every  blow.  When 
he  left  off  abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  a  *<  Third  Part," 
it  was  not  because  he  was  satiated  with  slaughter, 
but  to  substitute  a  new  excitement,  no  less  congenial 
to  his  temper, — a  quarrel  with  die  University  about 
his  fees.  A  grace,  voted  1715,  tendering  him  the 
public  thanks  of  tlie  University,  and  *^  praying  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  University,  to  finish  what  rexnains 
of  so  useful  a  work,''  could  not  induce  him  to  resume 
his  pen.  The  ^*  Remarks  of  Phileleutlierus  Lipsieu- 
sis,"  unfinished  diough  they  are,  and  trifling  as  was 
tlu)  book  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  are,  perhaps, 
tlio  best  of  all  Bentley's  performances.  They  have 
all  tlie  merits  of  the  PAo^om  dissertation,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  far  nobler  subject.  They  sliow  how 
Bentley's  exact  appreciation  of  the  value  of  terms 
could,  when  he  chose  to  apply  it  to  timt  purpose, 
serve  him  as  a  key  to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  past 
times,  no  less  dian  to  those  of  poetical  metaphor.  Tho 
tone  of  tlie  pamphlet  is  most  offensive ;  ^*  nQ|t  only  not 
insipid,  but  exceedingly  bad-tasted."  We  oan  only 
say,  tlie  taste  is  tliat  of  his  age,  while  the  knowledgo 
is  all  his  own.  It  was  fair  to  show  that  his  antagonist 
undertook  ^'  to  interpret  the  Prophets  and  Solomon, 
witliout  Hebrew ;  Plutarch  and  Zosimus  (OoUins  spells 
it  Zozimus),  without  Greek ;  and  Cicero  and  Lucan, 
without  Latin."  (JRemorib,  part  i.  No.  8.)  But  the 
dirt  endeavored  to  be  thrown  on  OoUins  will  cleave  to 
the  hand  that  throws  it.    It  may  be  worth  mention. 
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that  this  tract  of  Bentley  contains  .the  original  of  Sid- 
ney SmiUi's  celebrated  defence  of  the  **  prizes  **  in  the 
Church.  The  passage  is  a  &Torable  specimen  of  the 
moral  level  of  a  polemic  who  was  accusing  his  oppo- 
nmt  of  holding  **  opinions  the  most  abject  and  base 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of."  (Letter  prefixed 
to  Remarks.') 

''  He  can  nerer  eonceire  or  wisli  a  pricsUiood  either  quieter  for 
him,  or  cheaper,  than  that  of  the  present  Charch  of  England.  Of 
your  quietness,  himself  is  a  convincing  proof,  who  has  writ  tliis  out- 
rageous book,  and  has  met  with  no  punishment  nor  prosecution ; 
and  for  the  cheapness,  that  appeared  lately  in  one  of  your  parlia- 
ments, when  the  accounts  exhibited  showed  that  six  thousand  of 
your  clergy  —  the  greater  part  of  your  whole  number  —  had,  at  a 
middle  rate  one  with  another,  not  fifly  pounds  a  year ;  a  poor 
emolument  for  so  long,  so  laborious,  so  expensive  an  education  as 
must  qualify  them  for  holy  orders.  AVhile  I  resided  at  Oxford,  and 
saw  such  a  conflux  of  youth  to  their  annual  admissions,  I  have 
often  studied  and  admirad  why  their  parents  would,  under  such 
mean  encouragements,  design  their  sons  for  the  church ;  and  those 
the  most  towardly  an^  capable  and  select  geniuses  among  their 
children,  who  must  needs  have  emerged  in  a  secular  life.  I  con- 
gratulated,  indeed,  the  felicity  of  your  establishment,  which  at- 
tracted the  choice  youth  of  your  nation  for  such  rery  low  pay :  but 
my  wonder  was  at  the  parents,  who  generally  have  interest,  maih- 
'tenance,  and  wealth,  the  flrst  thing  m  their  view ;  till  at  last  one 
of  your  state-lotteries  ceased  my  astonishment  For  as,  in  that,  a 
few  glittering  prizes,  one  thousand,  five  thousand,  ten  thousand 
pounds,  among  an  inflnitv  of  blanks,  drew  troops  of  adventurers, 
who,  if  the  whole  f\ind  had  been  equally  ticketed,  would  never  hare 
come  in ;  so  a  few  shining  dignities  in  your  church,  prebends,  dean- 
eries, bishoj>rics,  are  the  pious  fraud  that  induces  and  decoy's  the 
parents  to  risk  their  child's  fortune  in  it  Every  one  hopes  his  own 
will  get  some  prize  in  the  church,  and  never  reflects  on  tlie  thou- 
sands of  blanks  in  poor  country  livings.  And,  if  a  foreigner  may 
tell  vou  his  mind  from  what  he  sees  at  home,  't  is  this  part  of  your 
estaolishment  that  makes  your  clergy  excel  ours  [i  e.  in  Germany, 
from  whkh  '  Fhileleutherus  Lipsiensis '  is  supposed  to  write].  iJo 
but  once  lerel  all  your  preferments,  and  you  'U  soon  be  as  level  in 
your  learning ;  for,  instead  of  the  flower  of  the  English  j-outh, 
you  11  have  onlf  the  refUse  sent  to  your  academies,  and  those,  too, 
cramped  and  crippled  in  their  studies,  for  want  of  aim  and  emula- 
tioD.  So  that,  if  your  Freethinkers  had  any  politics,  instead  of 
suppressing  your  whole  order,  they  should  make  you  all  alike ;  or, 
if  thai  cannot  be  done,  make  your  preferments  a  veiy  lottery  in 
the  whole  similitude.  Let  your  church  dignities  be  pure  chance 
priMi,  without  regard  to  abilities  or  morab  or  letters.*'^— 22siiiaHb. 
iMhpariiLiie. 
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It  has  boon  montionod  that  Bentloy  doo8  not  attempt 
to  ropljr  to  the  argument  of  the  **  Discourso  on  Froo- 
iliinking/'  His  tactic  is  to  ignore  it,  and  to  assume 
tliat  it  is  only  meant  as  a  covert  attack  on  Christianity ; 
that  Collins  is  an  Athiest  fighting  under  the  disguise 
of  a  Debt.  Some  excuse,  perhaps,  may  be  made  for  a 
man  nourished  on  pedagogic  Latin,  and  accustomed  to 
launch  furious  sarcasm  at  any  opponent  who  betrayed 
a  brutal  ignorance  of  the  differcnco  between  ac  and 
eL  But  Collins  was  not  a  sharper,  and  would  have 
disdained  practices  to  whidi  Bentley  stooped  for  the 
sake  of  a  professorship.  Wlien  Bentley,  in  tlie  pride 
of  academic  dignity,  could  thus  browbeat  a  person  of 
Collinses  consideration,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  inferior  fry  of  Deistical  writers — Tolond,  a  writer 
for  the  press ;  Tindal,  a  fellow  of  a  College ;  or  Chubb, 
a  journeyman  glover — met  with  fairer  treatment  from 
their  opponents.  The  only-  exception  to  this  is  the 
case  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom,  as  well  after  his  death 
as  in  his  lifetime,  his  pririlegos  as  a  peer  seem  to  have 
secured  immunity  from  hangman's  usage.  He  is 
simply  <<  a  late  noble  author."  Nor  was  this  respect 
inspirM  by  the  oarFs  profession  of  Christianity.  He 
does,  indeed,  make  this  profession  with  tho  utmost 
tinrcsenrc.  Ho  asserts  his  *<  steady  ortliodoxy,''  and 
**  entire  submission  to  the  truly  Cluistion  and  Catholic 
doctrines  of  our  holy  Church,  as  by  law  established ;  '* 
and  tliat  he  holds  ^  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  even 
in  the  minutest  particulars.^'  (CSbroctemticibf,  vol.  iiL 
p.  815.)  But  this  outward  profession  would  only  have 
brought  down  upon  any  other  writer  an  aggravated 
charge  of  oowordly  malice  and  concealment  of  Athe- 
ism. If  Shaftesbury  was  spared  on  aooount  of  his 
rank,  the  orthodox  writers  were  not  altogether  wrong 
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in  fbstening  upon  this  disingenuousness  as  a  moral 
characteristic  of  tlieir  antagonists.  The  excuse  for 
this  want  of  manliness  in  men  who  please  themselves 
with  insinuating  unpopular  opinions  which  thejr  dare 
not  advocate  openly,  is  that  it  is  an  iigustice  perpe- 
trated by  those  who  have  public  feeling  on  their  side. 
"They  make/'  says  Mr.  Tayler,  "  the  honest  expres- 
sion of  opinion  penal,  and  then  condemn  men  for 
disingenuousness.  They  invite  to  free  discussion 
but  determine  beforehand  that  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  sound  and  moral.  They  fill  the  arena  of 
public  debate  with  every  instrument  of  torture  and 
annoyance  for  tlie  feeling  heart,  the  sensitive  imagma- 
tion,  and  the  scrupulous  intellect,  and  then  are  angry 
that  men  do  not  rush  headlong  into  the  martyrdom 
tliat  has  been  prepared  for  them/'  (^Religious  Life 
o/Enfflandf  p.  282.) 

In  days  when  the  pillory  was  the  punishment  for 
common  libel,  it  cannot  be  thought  much  that  hereqr 
and  infidelity  should  be  punished  by  public  opprobri- 
um ;  and  public  abhorrence  was  the  most  that  a  writer 
against  revelation  had  now  to  fear.  Mandeville's  "  Fa- 
Ue  of  the  Bees,''  indeed,  was  presented  as  a  nuisance 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  in  1728 ;  as  were  Bo- 
lingbroke's  collected  <'  Works,"  in  1762,  and  Toknd's 
^  Christianity  not  Mysterious,"  in  1699.  We  find,  too, 
that  Toland  had  to  fly  from  Dublin,  and  Collins  to  go 
out  of  the  way  to  Holland,  for  fear  of  further  conse- 
quences. But  notliing  ever  came  of  these  present- 
ments. The  only  prosecution  for  religious  libel  was 
that  of  Woolston,  2  George  II.,  in  which  the  defend- 
ant, who  was  not  of  sound  mind,  provoked,  and  oven 
compelled,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  proceed 
against  him,  though  they  were  very  reluctant  to  do  so. 
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When  thus  compcUod  to  declare  the  law  on  this  occa- 
sion,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  (Raymond)  **  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  doubted,  that  to  write  against  Chris- 
tianity in  general  was  punishable  at  common  law." 
Yet  both  then  and  since  judges  and  prosecutors  hare 
shown  themselves  shy  of  insisting  upon  the  naked 
oiience  of  **  impugning  the  truth  of  Christianity.'' 
That  it  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  mdepcndent  of 
9  and  10  William  III.,  no  lawyer  will  deny.  But  an 
instinctive  sense  of  the  incompatibility  of  this  legal 
doctrine  with  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Protestant 
Rationalism  has  always  served  to  keep  it  in  the  back- 
ground. **  The  judges  seem  to  have  played  fast  and 
loose  in  this  matter,  in  such  sort  as  might  enable  the 
future  judge  to  quote  the  tolerant  or  the  intolerant 
side  of  their  doctrine,  as  miglit  prove  convenient; 
and,  while  seemingly  disavowing  all  interference  with 
fair  discussion,  they  still  kept  a  wary  hold  of  the  pre- 
cedents of  Hale  and  Raymond,  and  of  the  great  arca- 
num of  *  part  and  parcel ; '  *  semianimesque  micant 
digiti,  ferrumque  retractant.'  **  (^Consideraliam  an  the 
Law  of  LibeL    By  John  Search,  1838.) 

Whatever  excuse  the  Deistical  writers  might  have 
for  their  insidious  manner  of  writing,  it  is  more  to  the 
present  purpose  to  observe  that  we  may  d^w  from  it 
the  conclusion,  that  public  opinion  was  throughout 
on  the  side  of  tiie  defenders  of  Christianity.  It  might 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  say  this,  were  it  not  th^it 
complaints  meet  us  on  every  side,  which  seem  to  imply 
the  very  contrary ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Oregory, 
**  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  is  exploded,  and  our  holy 
religion  become  only  a  name  which  is  everywhere  spo- 
ken against''  (^I^ef.  io  Beveridge's  PrivaU  TkayffkUf 
1709.)    Thir^  years  later,  Buaer  writes  that  "<  it  is 
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come  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is  now,  at 
length)  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  Accordingly,  they 
treat  it  as  if  in  the  present  age  this  were  an  agreed 
point  among  all  people  of  discemmenti  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of 
mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisals  for 
its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the 
world/*  (^AdveriisemetU  to  Analogy^  nS6.')  However 
a  loose  kind  of  Deism  might  be  the  tone  of  fasliionable 
circles,  it  is  dear  that  distinct  disbelief  of  Christianity 
was  by  no  means  the  general  state  of  the  public  mind. 
The  leaders  of  the  Low-Church  and  Whig  party  were 
quite  aware  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  universal 
complamts  of  the  High-Church  party  of  the  prevalence 
of  infidelity,  it  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  thinking 
was  confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  society.  Tlie 
<<  Independent  Whig ''  (May  4, 1720),  in  the  middle  of 
its  blustering  and  endeavors  to  terrify  the  clergy  with 
their  unpopularity,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  **  the  High- 
Church  Popish  clergy  will  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  this 
advice,  and  think  there  is  foUy  enough  yet  loft  among 
the  laity  to  support  their  auUiority ;  and  will  laugh 
themselves,  and  rejoice  over  the  ignorance  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  stupidity  of  the  drunken  squires,  the^ 
panic  of  the  tender  sex,  and  the  never-to-bo-shaken 
constancy  of  the  multitude.*'  A  still  better  evidence 
is  the  confidence  and  success  with  which  the  writers 
on  the  side  of  revelation  appealed  to  the  popular 
passions,  and  cowed  theur  Deistical  opponents  into  the 
use  of  that  indirect  and  dismgenuous  procedure  with 
which  they  then  taunted  them.  The  clerical  sphere 
was  much  more  a  sphere  by  itself  than  it  has  since 
become.    Notwithstanding  the  large  toleration  really 
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pracGsedy  strict  professional  etiquette  was  still  obsenred 
in  the  Church  and  the  universities.  The  horixontal 
hat|  the  starched  band,  and  the  cassock^  were  still 
worn  in  public :  and  certain  proprieties  of  outward 
manner  were  expected  from  ^*  the  cloth."  Tlie  yiola- 
tion  of  these  proprieties  was  punished  by  the  forfeiture 
of  tlie  offenders^  prospects  of  preferment ;  a  point  on 
which  the  most  extreme  sensitiyencss  existed.  In  the 
Balgujr  and  Waterland  set,  an  officious  spirit  of  dela- 
tion seems  to  have  flourished.  The  general  habit  of 
publicly  canvassing  religious  topics  was  very  favorable 
to  this  espionage ;  as,  at  the  Beformationy  the  Catho- 
lics gathered  their  best  calumnies  against  Luther  from 
his  unreserved  **  table-talk." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  draw  the  unhappy  Middleton 
into  *' unguarded  expressions  "  (Van  Mildcrt,  **Lifo  of 
Waterland/*  p.  162) ;  and  something  which  had  fallen 
from  Bundle  in  his  younger  4ays  was  used  against  him 
so  successfully,  that  even  the  Talbot  interest  was  able 
to  procure  him  only  an  Irish  bishopric.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, seeing  what  advantage  the  High-Church  party 
derived  from  this  tactic,  endeavored  to  turn  it  against 
them.  He  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  a  con- 
versation with  Pope,  which  would  tend  to  prove  that 
Atterbury  was  nearly  all  his  life  a  sceptic.  %  The  thing 
was  not  true,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  has  shown  (^  Life  of 
Pope,"  2d  ed.,  p.  218) ;  and,  true  or  false,  the  weapon 
in  Chesterfield's  hands  was  pointless. 

Though  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  was  suf- 
ficiently decided  to  oblige  all  who  wished  to  write 
against  Christianity  to  do  so  imder  a  mask,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  attacks  upon  the  clergy.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Lollards,  there  had  never  been  a  time 
when  the  established  ministers  of  reli^on  were  held 
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in  80  much  contempt  as  in  the  Hanoverian  period/or 
when  satire  upon  Churchmen  was  so  congenial  to  gen- 
eral feeling.  This,  too,  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  there  was  no  feeling  against  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, nor  was  Nonconformitjr  as  a  thoorj  erer  less  in 
favor.  The  contempt  was  for  the  persons,  manners, 
and  character  of  the  ecclesiastics.  When  Macaulajr 
brought  out  his  portrait  of  the  clergyman  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion  period,  his  critics  endeavored  to  show  that  that 
portrait  was  not  true  to  life.  They  seem  to  have 
brought  out  the  fact,  that  it  was  pretty  fetirly  true  to 
literature.  The  difficult  point  is  to  estimate  how  far 
the  satirical  and  popular  literature  of  any  age  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  life.  Satire  to  be  popular 
must  exaggerate;  but  it  must  be  exaggeration  of 
known  and  recognized  fSacts.  Mr.  Churchill  Babing- 
ton  0*  Character  of  the  Clergy,  ^.,  considered,^' 
p.  48)  sets  aside  two  of  Hacaulay's  authorities,  Old- 
ham and  T.  Wood,  because  Oldham  was  an  Atheist, 
and  Wood  a  Deist  Admitting  that  an  Atheist  and  a 
Deist  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  trutli,  yet  a  satir- 
ist who  intends  to  be  read  is  under  the  most  inevita- 
ble engagement  to  the  probable.  Satire  does  not 
create  the  sentiment  to  which  it  appeals.  A  portrait 
of  the  country  parson  temp.  Oeorge  ttie  Second,  which 
should  be  drawn  verbatim  from  the  pamphlets  of  the 
day,  would  be  no  more  historical  than  is  that  portrait 
of  the  begging  friar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wliich 
our  historians  repeat  after  Erasmus  and  the  *<  Epis- 
tol»  Obscurorum  Yirorum.'*  History  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  them;  but  these  caricatures  are  not 
themselves  history. 

One  inference  which  we  may  safely  draw  is  that 
publio  feeling  enoouraged  such  representations.    It 
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is  a  symptom  of  tbe  religious  temper  of  the  times, 
that  the  same  public  which  compiled  the  Deist  to 
wear  tlio  mask  of  *^ solemn  sneer''  in  his  assaults 
upon  Christian  doctrine,  required  no  such  disguise  or 
reserve  when  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  spoken 
of.  Nor  does  the  evidence  consist  in  a  few  stray  ex- 
tracts from  here  and  there  a  Deist  or  a  cynic :  it  is 
tlie  tone  of  all  the  popular  writers  of  that  time.  The 
unedifying  lives  of  the  clergy  are  a  standard  theme 
of  sarcasm,  and  continue  to  be  so  till  a  late  period  in 
the  century,  when  a  gradual  change  may  be  observed 
in  the  language  of  literature.  This  antipathy  to  the 
clergy,  visible  in  the  Hanoverian  period,  admits  of 
comparison  with  that  vein  which  colors  the  popular 
songs  of  the  Wickliffite  era.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  satire  is  not  indiscriminate.  It  is  against  the 
monks  and  friars,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  as  distinct 
from  the  **  poor  persoun  of  a  toun."  Its  point  against 
the  organized  hypocrisy  of  the  Papal  Churchmen 
is  given  it  by  tlio  picture  of  the  ideal  minister  of 
^^Christe's  Gospel,''  which  always  accompanies  the 
burlesque.  In  the  eighteenth  century  tlie  license  of 
sature  goes  much  beyond  tliis.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century  we  fijid  clerical  satire  observing  to 
some  extent  a  similar  discrimination.  The  Tory  par- 
son is  libelled  always  with  an  ostentatious  reserve  of 
commendation  for  the  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
Hanoverian,  the  stanch  maintainor  of  the  IVotestant 
succession.  This  is  the  tone  of  the  **  Independent 
Wliig,"  one  of  the  numerous  weekly  sheets  called  into 
being  m  imitation  of  the  ^  Tatler."  It  was  started 
in  1720 ;  taking  for  its  exclusive  theme  the  clergy, 
whom  it  was  its  avowed  olgect  to  abuse.  A  paper 
came  out  every  Wednesday.    It  was  not  a  newqMper, 
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and  does  not  deal  in  libel  or  personalities ;  hardly  ever 
mentioning  a  name,  verj  rareljr  quoting  a  fact,  but 
dilating  in  general  terms  upon  derioal  ignorance  and 
bigotry.  This  dull  and  worthless  trash  not  only  had 
a  considerable  circulation  at  the  time,  but  was  re- 
printed, and  passed  through  scTcral  editions  in  a 
collected  form.  Tiie  bbhops  talked  of  prohibiting  it, 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  acted  more  wisely  in  taking 
no  notice  of  it.  The  only  part  of  tlie  kingdom  into 
which  it  could  not  find  entrance  was  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  the  saintly  Wilson  combined  with  apostolic 
virtues  much  of  the  old  episcopal  claims  over  the 
consciences  of  his  flock.  The  ^  Independent  Whig," 
thou^  manifestly  written  by  a  man  of  no  religion, 
yet  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  appearance- of 
encouraging  the  ^*  better  sort "  of  clergy,  and  affecting 
to  desfttse  only  the  political  priests,  the  meddling 
chaplain,  the  preferment-hunter,  the  toper,  who  is 
notable  at  bowls,  and  dexterous  at  whisk. 

As  we  adyance  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  the  French  influence  begins  to  mingle  with  pure 
English  Deism,  the  spirit  of  contempt  spreads  tttl  it 
inTolves  all  priests  of  all  religions.  Tlie  language 
now  is,  ^  The  established  clergy  in  erery  country  are 
generally  the  greatest  enemies  to  all  kinds  of  reforma- 
tion, as  they  are  generally  the  most  narrow-minded 
and  most  worthless,  set  of  men  in  every  country. 
Fortunately  for  tlie  present  times,  the  wings  of  cleri- 
cal power  and  influence  are  prettjr  dose  trimmed ;  so 
that  I  do  not  think  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
reformations  could  be  of  any  great  consequence,  more 
of  the  people  being  indined  to  despise  them  than  to 
follow  tfaem  blindly/'  (Bwcgji^  I\>UHcal  Disqmsitians, 
1774.)    It  was  no  longer  for  their  vices  that  the 
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clergy  were  reriled;  for  the  philosopher  now  had 
come  to  understand  that  **  their  virtues  were  more 
dangerous ''  to  societjr.  Strictness  of  life  did  but  in- 
crease the  dislike  with  which  the  clergyman  was 
regarded:  his  morality  was  but  double-dyed  hypoo* 
risy ;  religious  language  from  his  mouth  was  method* 
istical  cant.  Nor  did  tlio  orthodox  attempt  to  struggle 
with  this  sentiment :  they  yielded  to  it,  and  adopted 
for  their  maxim  of  conduct,  **  Surtout  point  do  idle.'' 
Tlieir  sermons  and  pamphlets  were  now  directed 
against  **  Enthusiasm/'  which  became  the  bugbear  of 
that  time.  Every  clergyman,  who  wished  to  retain 
any  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  parishioners,  was 
anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  en- 
thusiasm. When  he  had  set  himself  right  in  this 
respect,  he  endeavored  to  do  the  same  good  offi^  for 
the  apostles.  But,  if  he  were  not  an  **  enthusiast," 
he  was  an  ^^  impostor ; "  for  .every  clergyman  of  the 
Church  had  against  him  an  antecedent  presumption 
as  a  *V  priest."  It  was  now  well  understood  by  all 
enlightened  men,  that  the  whole  sacerdotal  brood 
were  but  a  set  of  impostors,  who  lived  by  deceiving 
the  people,  and  who  had  invented  religion  for  their 
own  benefit.  Natural  religion  needed  no  *'  priests  " 
to  uphold  it :  it  was  obvious  to  every  understandings 
and  could  maintain  itself  in  the  world  without  any 
confraternity  sworn  to  the  secret. 

Again  came  a  change.  As  the  Methodist  move* 
ment  gradually  leavened  the  mass  beneath,  zeal  came 
again  into  credit.  The  old  Wickliffiite,  or  Puritan  di»- 
tinction  is  revived  between  the  ^gospel-preachers" 
and  the  ^  dumb  dogs."  The  antipathy  to  priests  was 
no  longer  promiscuous.  Popular  indignation  was  re« 
served  for  the  fox-hunter  and  the  pluralist;  the  Hophni 
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and  Phinehas  generation  ;  the  men  who  are  described 
as  ^*  careless  of  dispensing  the  bread  of  life  to  their 
flocks,  preaching  a  carnal  and  soul-benumbing  moral- 
itjr,  and  traifficking  in  the  souls  of  men  by  receiving 
money  for  discharging  the  pastoral  office  in  parishes 
whore  they  did  not  so  much  as  look  on  the  fietces  of 
the  people  more  than  once  a  year/'  In  the  well- 
known  satire  of  Oowper,  it  is  no  longer  irreligious 
mocking  at  sacred  things  under  pretence  of  a  virtuous 
indignation :  it  becomes  again  what  it  was  before  the 
Beformationy  —  an  earnest  feeling,  a  religious  senti- 
ment, the  moral  sense  of  man ;  Huss  or  Savonarola 
appealing  to  the  written  morality  of  the  gospel  against 
the  practical  immorality  consecrated  by  the  Ohurch. 

Something,  too,  of  the  old  anti-hierarchical  feeling 
accompanies  this  revival  of  the  influence  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy ;  a  fkint  reflection  of  the  bitter  hatred 
which  the  Lollard  had  borne  to  pope  and  cardinal,  or 
the  Puritan  to  ^  Prekcy/'  The  utility  of  the  episco- 
pal and  capitular  dignities  continued  to  be  questioned 
long  after  tlie  evangelical  parish  pastor  Iiad  re-estab- 
lished himself  in  the  afibctions  of  his  flock,  and  1882 
saw  the  cathedrals  go  down  amid  tlio  general  appro- 
bation of  all  classes.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  boorish  country 
parson  was  the  man  whose  order  was  despised  then, 
and  his  utility  questioned.  The  Freethinkers  them- 
selves could  not  deny  that  the  bench  and  the  stalls 
were  graced  by  some  whose  wit,  reputation,  and 
learning  would  have  made  them  considerable  in  any 
profession.  The  higher  clergy  had  with  them  the 
town  and  the  court:  the  country  clergy  sided  with 
the  squires.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  were  not  in  9jm- 
pathy,  either  poUtically  or  intellectually,  with  their 
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ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  Tory  fox-honter,  in  the 
"  Freeholder  "  (No.  22),  thinks  **  the  neighboring  shire 
very  happy  for  liaving  scarce  a  Presbyterian  in  it,  ex- 
cept tlie  bishop ; "  while  Hickes  ^  thanks  God  tliat 
the  main  body  of  the  clergy  are  in  their  hearts,  Jaco- 
bites.'' The  bishops  of  George  the  Second  deserved 
the  respect  they  met  with.  At  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Church  has  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  crown  been  better  directed  than  while  it  was 
secretly  dispensed  by  Queen  Caroline.  For  a  brief 
period,  liberality  and  cultivation  of  mind  were  pass- 
ports to  promotion  in  the  Church.  Nor  were  politics 
a  hinderance :  the  queen  eamestiy  pressed  an  English 
see  upon  Bishop  Wilson.  The  corruption  which  be- 
gan witii  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  (1746)  gradually 
deepened  in  the  subsequent  reign,  as  political  ortho- 
doxy and  connection  were  made  the  tests,  and  the 
borough-holders  divided  the  dignities  of  the  Church, 
among  their  adherents. 

Of  an  age  so  solid  and  practical,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  its  theology  and  metaphysics  would 
mount  into  the  more  remote  spheres  of  abstraction. 
Tlioir  line  of  argument  was,  as  has  been  soon,  rogu* 
lated  by  tiie  necessity  they  laid  themselves  under  of 
appealing  to  sound  sense  and  common  reason.  But 
not  only  was  their  treatment  of  tiieir  topic  popu* 
lar :  the  motive  of  their  writings  was  an  immediate 
practical  necessity.  Bishops  and  deans  might  be 
made  for  merit ;  but  it  was  not  mere  literary  merit, 
classical  scholarship,  or  university  distinction.  The 
Doistical  controversy  did  not  originate,  like  some 
other  controversies  which  have  made  much  noise  in 
their  time,  in  speculative  fiuicy,  k  Uie  leisure  of  the 
cloister  or  the  college :  it  had  a  living  praotioal  in* 
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tarest  in  its  oomidication  with  the  questions  of  the 
dajr.  The  endeavor  of  the  moralists  and  divines  of 
the  period  to  rationalize  religion  was  in  fact  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  practical  principles  of  moral  and  relig- 
ions conduct  for  societ7.  It  was  not  an  academical 
disputatioui  or  a  contest  of  wits  for  8uperiorit7y  but  a 
life-and-death  struggle  of  religious  and  moral  feeling 
to  maintain  itself.  What  they  felt  they  had  to  con- 
tend against  was  moral  depravity,  and  not  theological 
error:  they  wrote  less  in  the  interest  of  truth  tlian 
in  that  of  virtue.  A  general  relaxation  of  manners, 
in  all  classes  of  societyi  is  universally  affirmed  to  be 
characteristic  of  that  time ;  and  theology  and  philos- 
ophy applied  themselves  to  combat  tliis.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  is  Bishop  Berkeley, — the  only  meta- 
physical writer  of  the  time,  besides  Locke,  who  has 
mdntained  a  very  high  name  in  philosophical  history. 
He  forms  a  solitsjry  —  it  might  seem  a  singular  —  ex- 
ception to  what  has  been  said  of  the  prosaic  and  un- 
metaphysical  character  of  this  moralizing  age.  The  two 
peculiar  metaphysical  notions  which  are  connected  with 
Berkeley's  name,  and  which,  though  ho  did  not  origi- 
nate, he  propounded  with  a  novelty  and  distinctness 
equal  to  originality,  have  always  ranked  as  being  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  rational  speculation,  if  not  actu- 
ally within  the  region  of  unfruitful  paradox  and  meta- 
physical romance.  These  two  memorable  speculations, 
as  propounded  by  Berkeley  in  the  **  Alciphron,''  come 
before  us,  not  as  a  Utopian  dream  or  an  ingenious 
play  of  reason,  but  interwoven  in  a  polemic  against 
the  prevailing  unbelief.  They  are  made  to  bend  to  a 
most  practical  purpose,  and  are  Berkeley's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Deistical  controversy*  The  character  of 
the  matti  t00|  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  plain 
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utilitarian  spirit  of  his  time  than  with  his  own  refining 
intellect.  He  was  not  a  closet-thinker,  like  his  master 
Malobranche,  but  a  man  of  tlie  world  and  of  societjr, 
inquisitive  and  well  informed  in  many  branches  of 
practical  science.  Practical  schemes,  social  and  phil« 
anthropicy  occupied  his  mind  more  than  abstract 
thinking.  In  pushing  the  received  metaphysical  creed 
to  its  paradoxical  consequences,  as  much  as  in  pre- 
scribing **  tar-water/'  he  was  thinking  only  of  an  im- 
mediate *^  benefit  to  mankind.'^  He  seems  to  have 
thought  nothing  of  his  argument  until  he  had  hrou^t 
it  to  bear  on  tlie  practical  question  of  the  day. 

Were  the  *^  corruption  of  manners  "  merely  the  com- 
plaint of  one  party,  or  set  of  writersi  a  cry  of  factious 
Puritanism,  or  of  men  who  were  at  war  with  society, 
like  the  Noiguring  clergy,  or  of  a  few  isolated  indi- 
viduals of  superior  piety,  like  William  Law,  it  would 
be  easily  explicable.  The  ^Vworld,'*  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  can  be  described  with  truth 
as  ^Mying  in  wickedness;'*  and  the  rebuke  of  the 
preacher  of  righteousness  is  equally  needed  in  every 
age.  There  cannot  be  a  darker  picture  than  thi^ 
drawn,  by  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century  of  the 
morals  of  the  Christians  in  their  time.  (See  passages 
in  JewePs  ^*  Apology*")  The  rigorous  moralist.  Hea- 
then or  Christian,  can  always  point  in  sharp  contrast 
the  vices  and  the  belief  of  mankind.  But,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  re- 
ligious rhetoric  and  the  querulousness  of  defeated 
parties  there  seems  to  remain  some  real  evidence  for 
ascribing  to  that  age  a  more  than  usual  moral  lioense, 
and  contempt  of  external  restraints.  It  is  the  oon- 
current  testinK>ny  of  men  of  all  parties;  it  is  the 
general  stntin  of  the  most  sensible  and  worldly  di- 
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vines ;  prosperous  meiii  who  lired  with  this  rerj  world 
tlioy  cousuroi — men  whose  code  of  morals  was  not 
largOi  nor  tlioir  standard  exacting.  To  attempt  the 
inquiry,  what  specific  evils  were  meant  by  the  general 
expressions,  **  decay  of  religion  *'  and  **  corruption  of 
manners,"  the  stereotype  phrases  of  the  time,  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  No  historian,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  this  examination:  all 
have  been  content  to  render,  without  valuation,  the 
cliargcs  as  they  find  them.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  producing  here  one  statement  of  contemporary 
opinion  on  this  point ;  for  which  purpose  I  select  a 
layman,  David  Eiartley  (^Observatians  on  Jlfim,  vol.  ii. 
p.441):  — 

*<  There  are  nx  things  which  seem  more  especial!/  to  threaten 
min  and  dissolution  to  the  present  States  of  Christendom. 

**  1st,  The  great  growth  of  atheism  and  infideli^,  particnlarly 
amonffst  the  goreming  parts  of  these  States. 

**  So,  The  open  and  abandoned  lewdness  to  which  great  nnmbers 
of  both  sexes,  eq)eciall3r  in  the  high  ranks  of  life,  have  given  them* 
ielvesna. 

**  Id,  The  sordid  and  avowed  self-interest  which  is  almost  the 
sole  motive  of  action  in  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration ofnublio  affairs. 

**4th.  The  licentiousness  and  contempt  of  ever^  kind  of  au« 
thority,  divine  or  human,  whkh  is  so  notorious  in  mferiors  of  all 
ranks. 

^5th^  The  (;reat  worldly-mindcdness  of  the  dei^,  and  their 
gross  nefftect  in  the  discharge  of  their  proper  Amotions. 

''0th,  The  carolessncas  and  infatuation  of  parents  and  magis- 
trates, with  respect  to  the  education  of  jouth,  and  the  consequent 
•arl/  corruption  of  the  rising  peneration. 

''All  these  tilings  have  evident  mutual  connections  and  influ- 
ences; and  as  they  all  seem  likely  to  increase  from  time  to  time, 
ao  it  can  scaice  be  doubted  by  a  considerate  man,  whether  he  be  a 
refigKNis  one  or  no,  but  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  bring  on 
a  total  dissolution  of  all  the  forms  of  sovemment  thai  iubsisl  at 
present  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe." 

Though  there  is  this  entire  imanimity  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  prevailing  corruption,  there  is  the  greatest 
diveraity  of  opinion  as  to  its  cause.    Each  party  is 
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found  in  turn  attributing  it  to  the  neglect  or  disbelief 
of  the  abstract  propositions  in  which  its  own  partic- 
ular creed  is  expressed.  The  Nonjurors  and  High- 
Churchmen  attribute  it  to  the  Toleration  Act  and  tlie 
latitudinarianism  allowed  in  high  places.  One  of  the 
yery  popular  pamphlets  of  the  year  I72I9  was  a  fast- 
sermon  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor  by  Edmund 
Massey,  in  which  he  enumerates  tlie  evils  of  the  time, 
and  aflSrms  that  they  ^^  are  justly  chargeable  upon  the 
corrupt  explication  of  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
<  My  kingdom  is  not  of  thb  world ; ' "  i.  f .  upon  Hoad- 
ly*s  celebrated  sermon.  Tlie  latitudinarian  dorgy 
divide  the  blame  between  the  Freetliinkers  and  the 
Nonjurors.  The  Freethinkers  point  to  the  hypocrisy 
of  Uie  clergy,  who,  they  say,  lost  all  credit  with  the 
people  by  having  preached  *< passive  obedience"  up 
to  1688,  and  then  suddenly  finding  out  that  it  was  not 
a  scriptural  trutli.  The  Nonconfoimists  lay  it  to  the 
enforcement  of  conformity,  and  uuscriptural  terms  of 
communion;  while  the  Catholics  rejoice  to  see  in  it 
tlie  Protestant  Beformation  at  last  bearing  its  natural 
fruit.  Warburton  characteristically  attributes  it  to 
the  bestowal  of  ^^ preferment"  by  the  Walpole  admin- 
istration. (Dedication  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Works^  ii. 
268.)  The  power  of  pi*eferment  was  not  under-esti- 
mated tlien.  Oeorge  II.  maintained  to  the  last,  that 
the  growth  of  Metliodism  was  entirely  owing  to  min- 
isters not  having  listened  to  his  advice,  and  **  made 
Whitefield  a  bishop."  Lastly,  that  every  one  may 
have  his  say,  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  our 
day  is  found  attributmg  the  same  facts  to  the  preva- 
lence of  **  that  low  view  of  morality  which  rests  its 
rules  upon  consequences  merely." 
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''The  rererence  which,"  9hjt  Dr.  Whewcll,  ''handed  down  Ij 
the  traditions  of  ages  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  had  hitherto 
protected  the  accustomed  forms  of  moral  good,  was  gradually  re- 
moYed.  Vice  and  crime  and  sin  ceased  to  be  words  that  terrified 
the  popular  speculator.  Virtue  and  goodness  and  purity  were  no 
longer  things  which  he  looked  up  to  with  mute  respect  He  Ten- 
tured  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  eren  upon  these  hallowed  shapes. 
He  saw,  that,  when  this  had  been  dared  by  audacious  theorists, 
those  objects,  so  long  Tencrated,  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  bold  intnidor.  Hiore  was  a  scene  like  that  which  oo- 
curr^  when  the  Barbarians  broke  into  the  Eternal  City.  At  first, 
in  spite  of  thrmseWes,  they  were  awed  b^  the  divine  aspect  of  tlio 
anaent  magistrates;  but,  when  once  their  leader  had  smitten  one 
of  these  venerable  figures  with  impunity,  the  coarse  and  violent 
mob  rushed  onwards,  and  ezultinji^Iy  mingled  all  in  one  common 
deftmction.''— J/ora/  PkUotophi/  m  Engiwtdt  p.  79. 

The  actual  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  seems,  if  it 
be  not  presumptuous  to  say  so,  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible inverted  in  this  eloquent  statement.  The  licen- 
tiousness of  talk  and  manners  was  not  produced  by 
the  moral  doctrines  promulgated ;  but  the  doctrine  of 
^moral  consequences  was  had  recourse  to  by  the  divines 
and  moralists,  as  the  most  likely  remedy  of  the  pre- 
vailing licentiousness.  It  was  an  attempt,  well  meant 
but  not  successful,  to  arrest  the  wanton  proceedings 
of  *^  the  coarse  and  violent  mob."  Good  men  saw 
with  alarm,  almost  with  despair,  that  what  they  said 
in  the  obsolete  language  of  religious  teaching  was  not 
listened  to,  and  tried  to  address  the  ago  in  plain  and 
unmistakable  terms.  Tlie  new  theory  of  consequences 
was  not  introduced  by  **  men  of  leisure,''  to  supplant 
and  overthrow  a  nobler  and  purer  view  of  religion 
and  morality :  it  was  a  plain  fact  of  reUgion,  stated  in 
plain  language,  in  the  hope  of  deterring  the  wicked 
from  his  wickedness.  It  was  the  address  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophet,  ^' Why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel  7  **  That  there  is  a  Ood  and  moral  (Governor, 
and  that  obedience  to  his  commands  is  necessary  to 
secure  our  interests  in  this  world  and^tbe  next,— if 
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Y  form  of  rational  belief  can  control  the  actions  of 
•ational  being,  it  is  surely  this.  On  the  rationalist 
potliesis,  the  morality  of  consequences  ought  to 
)duce  the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  general  ho- 
nor of  mankind.  This  obligation  of  obedience,  the 
peal  to  our  desire  of  our  own  welfare,  was  the  sub- 
nco  of  the  practical  teaching  of  the  age.  It  was 
tod  with  great  cogency  of  reasoning,  and  enforced 
th  every  variety  of  illustration.  Put  its  proof  at 
I  lowest ;  let  it  be  granted  that  they  did  not  sue- 
td  in  removing  all  the  objections  of  the  Deistical 
iters :  it  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  that  tliey  showed, 
the  satis&ction  of  all  prudent  and  thinking  men, 
.t  it  was  scfer  to  believe  Christianity  true  than  not. 
e  obligation  to  practice  in  point  of  prudence  was  as  \j^ 

feet  as  though  the  proof  had  been  demonstrative, 
d  what  was  the  surprising  result  7  That,  the  more 
y  demonstrated,  the  less  people  believed.  As  the 
of  of  morality  was  elaborated  and  strengtiioued, 

more  it  was  disregarded,  the  more  ungodliness 
1  profaneness  flourished  and  grew.  Tliis  is  cer* 
ily  not  what  we  should  antecedently  expect.  If, 
Dr.  Wliewell  assumes,  and  tlio  whole  doctrinaire 
ool  with  him,  the  speculative  belief  of  an  age 
ermines  its  moral  character,  that  should  l)e  the 
est  epoch  where  the  morality  of  consequences  is 
sod  in  the  strongest  light ;  when  it  is  most  con* 
singly  set  before  men  that  their  present  and  Aiture 
iare  depends  on  how  they  act ;  tliat  ^<  all  we  enjoy, 

great  part  of  what  wo  suffer,  is  placed  in  our  own 

ds." 

ixperience,  however,  the  testimony  of  history,  dis- 

rs  to  us  a  result  the  very  reverse.   Tlie  experiment 

the  eighteenth  century  may  surely  be  considered 
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as  a  dednTo  one  on  this  point  The  failure  of  a  pru- 
dential system  of  ethics  as  a  restraining  force  upon 
society  was  perceived,  or  felt  in  the  way  of  reaction,  by 
the  Evangelical  and  Methodist  generation  of  teachers 
who  succeeded  the  Hanoyerian  divines.  So  far,  their 
perception  was  just.  They  went  on  to  infer,  that, 
because  the  circulation  of  one  system  of  belief  had 
been  inefficacious,  they  should  try  the  effect  of  in- 
culcating a  set  of  truths  as  widely  remote  from  the 
former  as  possible.  Because  legal  preaching,  as  they 
phrased  it,  had  failed,  tliey  would  essay  gospel  preach- 
ing. The  preaching  of  justification  by  works  had  not 
the  power  to  check  wickedness :  therefore  justification 
by  faith,  the  doctrine  of  the  Beformation,  was  the  only 
saving  truth.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  complete  account 
of  the  origin  of  tlie  Evangelical  school.  It  is  only 
one.  point  of  view,- — that  point  which  connects  the 
school  with  the  general  line  of  thought  this  paper  has 
been  pursuing.  Their  doctrine  of  conversion  by  su- 
pernatural influence  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten. 
Yet  it  appears  that  they  thought  that  tlie  channel  of 
this  supernatural  influence  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
preaching;  preaching,  too,  not  as  rhetoric,  but  as 
the  annunciation  of  a  specific  doctrine, — the  gospel. 
They  certainly  insisted  on  **  the  heart  '*  being  touched, 
and  that  the  Spirit  only  had  the  power  savingly  to 
aflfoct  the  heart ;  but  tliey  acted  as  though  this  wore 
done  by  an  appeal  to  the  reason,  and  scornfully  rejected 
the  idea  of  religious  education. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  even  the  divines  of 
the  Hanoverian  school  were  not  wholly  blind  to  some 
flaw  in  their  theory,  and  to  the  practical  efficacy  of 
their  doctrine.  Not  that  they  underrated  the  force 
0f  their  demonstrations.    As  has  been  already  said. 
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ihc  greator  part  of  thorn  oTorestimated  their  convm- 
cingness ;  but  they  could  not  but  see  that  they  did  not, 
in  fact,  convince.  When  this  was  forced  upon  their 
obsoryation ;  when  they  perceived  that  an  d  priori  dem- 
onstration of  religion  might  be  placed  before  a  man, 
and  that  he  did  not  see  its  force, — then,  inconsequent 
with  their  own  theory,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
notion  of  moral  culpability.  If  a  person  refused  to 
admit  the  evidence  for  revelation,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  examine  it  with  a  dispassionate  mind.  His 
understanding  was  biased  by  his  wishes ;  some  illicit 
passion  he  was  resolved  on  gratifying,  but  which 
prudence,  forsooth,  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
gratify,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  believe  in  a  future 
judgment.  The  wish  that  there  were  no  Qod  suggested 
the  thought  that  there  is  not  Speculative  unbelief 
is  thus  asserted  to  be  a  consequence  of  a  bad  heart : 
it  is  the  grounds  upon  which  we  endeavor  to  prove 
to  ourselves  and  ottiers  that  the  indulgence  of  our  • 
passions  is  consistent  with  a  rational  prudence.  As 
levelled  against  an  individual  opponent,  this  is  a  poor 
controversial  shift.  Many  of  the  Deists  were  men  of 
worth  and  probity :  of  none  of  them  is  anytliing  known 
which  would  make  them  worse  men  tlian  the  average 
of  their  class  in  life.  Mr.  Chichester  Q^  Dcisnr  com- 
pared with  Christianity,''  1821,  vol.  iii.  p.  220)  says, 
^'  Tindal  was  infamous  for  vice  in  general ; "  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  authority  for  tlie 
assertion.  As  an  imputation,  not  against  individual 
imbelievers,  but  against  the  competency  of  reason  in 
general,  it  may  be  true,  but  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  general  hypothesis  of  tlie  school  of  reasoners  who 
brought  it.  If  reason  be  liable  to  an  influence  which 
warps  it,  then  there  is  requbed  some  force  wbioh 
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thall  keep  tliis  iufluence  nnder,  and  reason  alone  is  no 
longer  the  all-sufficient  judge  of  truth.  In  this  way 
we  should  be  forced  back  to  the  old  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  chronic  impotence  of  reason,  superinduced  upon 
it  by  the  Fall ;  a  doctrine  which  the  reigning  orttio- 
doxy  had  tacitly  renounced. 

In  the  Catholic  theory,  the  feebleness  of  Reason  is 
met  half  way,  and  made  good  by  tlie  authority  of  tlie 
Ohurch.  When  the  Protestants  threw  off  this  author- 
ity, they  did  not  assign  to  Beason  what  tliey  took 
fit>m  the  Church,  but  to  Scripture.  Calvin  did  not 
shrink  from  saying  that  Scripture  ^*  shone  sufficiently 
by  its  own  lighf  As  long  as  this  could  bo  kept  to, 
the  Protestant  theory  of  belief  was  whole  and  sound ; 
at  least,  it  was  as  sound  as  the  Catholic.  In  botli, 
Beason,  aided  by  spiritual  illumination,  performs  the 
subordinate  function  of  recognizing  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Chiirch  and  of  the  Bible  respectively. 
Time,  learned  controversy,  and  abatement  of  zeal, 
drove  the  Protestants  generally  from  the  hardy  but 
irrational  assertion  of  Calvin.  Every  foot  of  ground 
that  Scripture  lost  was  gained  by  one  or  other  of  tlie 
three  substitutes,  —  Church-authority,  tlie  Spirit,  or 
Beason.  Church-authority  was  essayed  by  tlie  Lau- 
dian  divines,  but  was  soon  found  untenable ;  for,  on 
that  footing,  it  was  found  impossible  to  justify  tlie 
Beformation  and  the  breach  with  Bome.  The  Spirit 
then  came  into  favor  along  with  Independency.  But 
it  was  still  more  quickly  discovered,  that,  on  such  a 
basis,  only  discord  and  disunion  could  be  reared. 
There  remained  to  be  tried  Common  Beason,  carefully 
distinguished  from  recondite  learning,  and  not  based 
oa  metaphysical  assumptions.  To  apply  this  instru- 
ment to  the  contents  of  revelation  was  the  occupation 
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of  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  with  what 
success  has  been  seen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  same  Common  Reason  was  applied  to  the 
external  evidences.  But  here  the  method  fails  in  a 
first  requisite, — tLniversality ;  for  even  the  shallowest 
array  of  historical  proof  requires  some  book-learning 
to  apprehend.  Further  than  this,  the  Lardner  and 
Paley  school  could  not  complete  their  proof  satis&cto- 
rily,  inasmuch  as  the  materials  for  the  investigation 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
were  not  at  hand. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  past  history  of  the  Theory 
of  Belief  in  the  Church  of  England.  Whoever  would 
take  the  religious  literature  of  the  present  day  as  a 
whole,  and  endeavor  to  make  out  clearly  on  what  basis 
revela4ion  is  supposed  by  it  to  rest,  whetiier  on  Author- 
ity, on  the  Inward  Light,  on  Reason,  on  self-evidencing 
Scripture,  or  on  the  combinatioh  of  the  four,  or  some 
of  them,  and  in  what  proportions,  would  probably  find 
that  he  had  undertaken  a  perplexing,  but  not  alto* 
gother  profitless  inquiry. 


16 
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Bt  BraJAlON  j^OWETT»  BL  A. 

r*  18  a  strange  fhough  familiar  fact,  that  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist  respecting  tlie  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  All  Christians  receive  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  as  sacred  writings ;  but  tiiey  are 
not  agreed  about  tiie  meaning  which  they  attribute 
to  them.  The  book  itself  remains  as  at  the  first :  the 
commentators  seem  rather  to  reflect  the  changing  at- 
mosphere of  the  world  or  of  tlie  Church.  Diflbrent 
individuals,  or  bodies  of  Christians,  have  a  di£fcreut 
point  of  view,  to  which  their  interpretation  is  nar- 
rowed, or  made  to  conform.  It  is  assumed  as  natural 
and  necessary,  that  the  same  words  will  present  one 
idea  to  the  mind  of  the  Protestant,  another  to  the 
Boman  Catiiolio ;  one  meaning  to  the  Oorman,  another 
to  the  English  interpreter.  The  Ultramontane  or  An- 
glican divine  is  not  supposed  to  be  impartial  in  his 
treatment  of  passages  which  afford  an  apparent  foun- 
dation ibr  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  or  the  primacy 
of  St.  Peter  on  the  one  hand ;  or  the  three  orders  of 
clergy,  and  the  divine  ori^n  of  episcopacy,  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  received  view  with  many,  tiiat  tho 
meaning  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  defined  by  that  of 
the  Fhiyer-book ;  while  there  are  others  who  inter- 
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pret  <<  tho  Biblo,  and  the  Bible  only,''  with  a  sQent 
roforence  to  the  traditions  of  the  Boformatioii.  Phil- 
osophical difforcucos  are  in  the  backgroundi  into  which 
the  di£fcrence8  about  Scripture  also  resolve  themselves. 
Tlioy  seem  to  run  up  at  last  into  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion respectbg  revelation  itself;  whether  given  beside 
the  human  fisumlties  or  through  them ;  whether  an 
interruption  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  their  perfection 
and  fulfilment 

This  effort  to  pull  the  authority  of  Scripture  in 
different  directions  is  not  peculiar  to  our  own  day: 
the  same  phenomenon  appears  in  the  past  history  of 
the  Church.  At  the  Reformation,  in  the  ]^cene  or 
Pelagian  times,  the  New  Testament  was  the  ground 
over  which  men  fought :  it  might  also  be  compared  to 
the  armory  which  furnished  them  with  weapons.  Op- 
posite aspects  of  the  truth  which  it  contains  wore 
appropriated  by  different  sides.  '^Justified  by  faith 
without  works,''  and  ^^  justified  by  faith  as  well  as 
works,"  are  equally  Scriptural  expressions:  tlie  one 
has  become  tlie  formula  of  Protestants ;  the  other,  of 
Boman  Catholics.  The  fifth  and  ninth  chapters  of 
the  Romans,  single  verses  such  as  1  Cor.  iii.  15, 
John  iii.  8,  still  boar  traces  of  many  a  life4ong  strife 
in  die  pages  of  commentators.  The  difference  of  in- 
terpretation which  prevails  among  ourselves  is  partly 
traditional ;  tliat  is  to  say,  inherited  firom  tlie  contro- 
versies of  former  ages.  Tlie  use  made  of  Scripture 
by  Fatliers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as.  by  LuUier  and 
Calvin,  affects  our  idea  of  its  meaning  at  the  present 
hour. 

Another  cause  of  the  multitude  of  interpretations 
is  the  growth  or  progress  of  the  human  mind  itself. 
Modes  of  interpretmg  vary  as  time  goes  on :  the/ 
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pirtake  of  the  goneral  state  of  literature  or  knowl- 
edge. It  boa  not  boon  easily  or  at  once  that  mankmd 
baye  learned  to  realise  the  character  of  sacred  writ- 
ings :  thejr  seem  almost  necessarily  to  veil  tliemsolyos 
from  human  ejros  as  droumstances  change.  It  is  the 
old  oge  of  the  world  only  that  has  at  length  under- 
stood its  childhood.  (Or  rather,  perhaps,  is  beginning 
to  understand  it,  and  learning  to  make  allowance  for 
its  own  deficiency  of  knowledge ;  for  the  infancy  of 
the  human  race,  as  of  the  individual,  affords  but  few 
indications  of  tiie  workings  of  the  mind  within.) 
More  often  than  we  suppose,  the  great  sayings  and 
doings  upon  the  oartli,  **  thoughts  that  broaUie,  and 
words  that  bum,''  are  lost  in  a  sort  of  chaos  to  tlio 
apprehension  of  those  that  come  after.  Much  of  past 
history  is  dimly  seen,  and  roceives  only  a  conventional 
faiterpretation,  even  when  the  memorials  of  it  remain. 
There  is  a  time  at  which  the  freshness  of  early  litera- 
ture is  lost :  mankind  have  turned  rhetoricians,  and  no 
longer  write  or  feel  in  the  spirit  which  created  it  In 
this  unimaghiative  period,  in  which  sacred  or  ancient 
writings  are  partially  unintelligible,  many  methods 
have  been  taken  at  different  times  to  adapt  the  ideas 
of  the  past  to  the  wants  of  the  present.  C^e  age  has 
wandered  into  the  flowery  paths  of  allegory,  — 

**In  pioot  meditalioo,  fimof-fiML* 

Another  has  straitened  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  by  a 
rigid  iq^plication  of  logic :  the  former  being  a  method 
which  was  at  first  more  naturally  applied  to  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  latter,  to  the  New.  Both  methods  of 
interpretation,  the  mystical  and  logical,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  have  been  practised  on  thoYodas  and  the  Ko- 
ran, as  well  as  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures; 
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the  true  gloiy  and  note  of  divinitf  in  fhese  lattor 
being,  not  that  they  haye  hidden,  mjsterious,  or  donUe 
meaningii  but  a  simple  and  uniyorsal  one,  which  is 
beyond  them,  and  will  •urviro  them,  Smeo  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  interpreters  have  not  unfirequontly 
fallen  into  6rror  of  anoUier  kind,  firom  a  pedantic  and 
misplaced  use  of  classical  learning ;  the  minute  exam* 
ination  of  words  often  witlidrawing  the  mind  from 
more  important  matters.  A  tendency  may  bo  observed 
witliin  the  last  century  to  clothe  systems  of  pliilosophy 
in  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  But  new  wine  can- 
not thus  be  put  **  into  old  bottles/'  Thougli  roughly 
distinguishable  by  diflbrant  ages,  those  modes  or  teu- 
dcncios  also  exist  together :  the  romains  of  all  of  them 
may  be  remarked  in  some  of  the  popular  commentaries 
of  our  own  day. 

More  common  thmi  any  of.  these  methods,  and  not 
peculiar  to  any  age,  is  that  which  may  be  called,  by 
wigr  of  distmction,  the  rhetorical  one.  The  tendency 
to  exaggerate  or  amplify  tlie  meaning  of  simple  words 
for  tlie  sake  of  edification  may  indeed  have  a  practical 
use  in  sermons,  the  object  of  which  is  to  awakon  not 
so  much  the  intellect  as  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Spiritual  food,  like  natural,  may  require  tq  bo  of  a 
certain  bulk  to  nourish  the  human  mind.  But  this 
^^ tendency  to  edification"  has  had  an  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  for  tlie 
preacher  almost  necessarily  oversteps  the  limits  of 
actual  knowledge ;  his  feelings  overflow  with  the  sub- 
ject. Even  if  he  have  the  power,  he  has  seldom  the 
time  for  accurate  thought  or  inquiry;  and  in  the 
course  of  years  spent  in  writing,  perhaps,  without 
study,  he  is  apt  to  persuade  himself,  if  not  others,  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  repetitions.    The  trivial  consid- 
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eration  of  making  a  discourse  of  snffioiont  length  is 
often  a  reason  vrhy  he  orerlaTs  the  words  of  Ohrist 
and  his  apostles  with  commonplaces.  The  meaning 
of  the  text  is  not  always  the  object  which  he  has  in 
Tiew,  but  some  moral  or  religious  lesson  which  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  append  to  it ;  some  cause  which 
he  is  pleadingi  some  error  of  the  day  which  he  has  to 
combat.  And  while  in  some  passage  he  hardly  dares 
to  trust  himself  with  the  ftill  force  of  Scripture,  (Matt. 
T.  84 ;  ix.  18 ;  xix.  21 ;  Acts  r.  29^  in  others  he 
extracts  more  from  words  than  they  really  imply 
(Matt.  xxii.  21 ;  xxviii.  20 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1,  ^.) ;  being 
more  eager  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  some  pro- 
oept  than  to  enforce  it ;  attenuating  or  adapting  the 
utterance  of  prophecy  to  the  requirements  or  to  the 
measure  of  modern  times.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
written  sermons  is  aware  how  hard  it  is  to  apply  Scrip- 
ture to  the  wants  of  his  hearers,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  presenre  its  meaning. 

Tlie  phenomenon  which  has  been  described  in  the 
preceding  pages  is  so  fietmiliar,  and  yet  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  it  requires  an  e£fort  of  thought  to  appreciate 
its  true  nature.  We  do  not  at  once  see  the  absurdity 
of  the  same  words  having  many  senses,  or  free  our 
minds  from  the  illusion  that  the  apostle  or  evangelist 
must  have  written  with  a  reference  to  the  creeds  or 
controversies  or  circumstances  of  other  times.  Let 
it  be  considered,  then,  that  tliis  extreme  variety  of 
interpretation  is  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of  no  other 
book,  but  of  the  Scriptures  only.  Other  writings  are 
preserved  to  us  in  dead  languages, —  Greek,  Latin, 
Oriental ;  some  of  them  in  fragments,  all  of  them  orig- 
inally in  manuscript.  It  is  true  that  difficulties  arise 
in  the  expbuuUion  of  these  writings,  especially  in  the 
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meet  anciont,  firom  our  imporfoct  acquaintance  with 
the  meaning  of  words,  or  the  defectiyeness  of  coines, 
or  the  want  of  some  historical  or  geographical  infor- 
mation which  is  required  to  present  an  event  or  char- 
acter in  its  true  bearing.  In  comparison  with  the 
wealth  and  light  of  modem  literature,  our  knowledge 
of  Greek  classical  authors,  for  example,  may  be  called 
imperfect  and  shadowy.  Some  of  them  have  another 
sort  of  diflSculty,  arising  from  subtlety  or  abruptness 
in  the  use  of  language :  in  lyric  poetiy  especially,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  prose,  the  greatness  of  the  thought 
struggles  with  the  stammering  lips.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  all  these  difficulties  occur  also  in  Scrip- 
ture :  they  are  found  equally  in  sacred  and  profane 
literature.  But  the  meaning  of  classical  authors  is 
known  with  comparative  certainty,  and  tlie  interprotar 
tion  of  them  seems  to  rest  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  philological  or  historical  difficulties 
that  the  greater  paoi  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  to  be  attributed.  No  ignorance 
of  Hebrew  or  Greek  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it 
Even  the  Yedas  and  the  Zendavesta,  though  beset  by 
obscurities  of  language  probably  greater  than  are 
found  in  any  portion  of  the  Bible,  are  interpreted,  at 
least  by  European  scholars,  according  to  fixed  rules, 
and  beginning  to  be  clearly  understood. 

To  bring  the  parallel  home,  let  us  imagine  the  re- 
mains of  some  well-known  Greek  author,  as  Plato  or 
Sophocles,  receiving  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  world  wliich  the  Scriptures  have  experienced. 
The  text  of  such  an  author,  when  first  printed  by 
Aldus  or  Stephens,  would  be  gadiered  from  the  im- 
perfect or  iniswritten  copies  which  fell  in  the  way  ot 
the  editors:  after  a  while,  older  and  better  manu* 
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scripts  come  to  ligbt|  and  the  power  of  using  and  esti- 
mating the  value  of  manuscripts  is  greatly  improTcd. 
We  may  suppose^  farther,  that  the  readings  of  these 
older  copies  do  not  always  conform  to  some  received 
oanons  <^  criticism.  Up  to  the  year  1660  or  1624,  al* 
terations,  often  proceeding  on  no  principle,  hare  been 
introduced  into  the  text.  But  now  a  stand  is  made : 
an  edition  wliich  appeared  at  the  latter  of  the  two  dates 
just  mentioned  is  invested  with  authority ;  this  author- 
ized text  is  a  jriSee  de  resistance  against  innovation. 
Many  reasons  are  given  why  it  is  better  to  have  bad 
readings  to  wliich  the  world  is  accustomed,  than  good 
ones  which  are  novel  and  strange ;  why.  the  later  man- 
uscripts of  Plato  or  Sophocles  are  often  to  be  preferred 
to  earlier  ones ;  why  it  is  useless  to  remove  imperfec- 
tions where  perfect  accuracy  is  not  to  be  attained.  A 
fear  of  disturbing  the  critical  canons  which  have  come 
down  from  former  ages,  is,  however,  suspected  to  be 
one  reason  for  the  opposition ;  and  custom  and  prej- 
udice,  and  the  nicety  of  tlie  subject,  and  all  the  ar^ 
guments  which  are  intelligible  to  the  many  against 
tlie  truth,  which  is  intelligible  only  to  the  few,  are 
thrown  into  the  scale  to  preserve  tiie  works  of  Plato 
or  Sophocles  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  received 
text 

Leaving  the  text,  we  proceed  to  interpret  and  trans- 
late. The  meaning  of  Greek  words  is  known  with 
tolerable  certamty,  and  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  has  been  minutely  analyzed  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Yet  the  interpretation  of  Sopho- 
cles is  tentative  and  uncertain :  it  seems  to  vary  from 
age  to  age.  To  some,  the  great  tragedian  has  appeared 
to  embody  in  his  choruses  certain  theological  or  moral 
ideas  of  his  own  age  or  country:  there  are  others  who 
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find  there  an  allegory  of  the  Christian  relipon,  or 
of  tlio  history  of  modem  Europe.  Several  schools  of 
critics  have  commented  on  his  works.  To  the  English- 
man he  has  presented  one  moaning,  to  the  Frenchman 
another,  to  Uxo  (German  a  tlurd.  The  interpretations 
baye  also  differed  with  the  philosophical  systems 
which  the  interpreters  espoused.  To  one,  the  same 
words  have  appeared  to  bear  a  moral,  to  another  a 
symbolical  meaning ;  a  third  is  determined  wholly  by 
the  authority  of  old  commentators ;  while  there  is  a 
disposition  to  condenm  the  scholar  who  seeks  to  inter- 
pret Sophocles  from  himself  only,  and  with  reference 
to  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  age  in  which  he  liyed. 
And  the  error  of  such  an  one  is  attributed  not  only  to 
some  intellectual,  but  eyen  to  a  moral  obliquity,  which 
prevents  his  seeing  the  true  meaning. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  into  details  the  absurd- 
ity which  has  been  supposed.'  By  such  methods,  it 
would  be  truly  said  tliat  Sophocles  or  Plato  may  be 
made  to  mean  anything.  It  would  seem  as  if  some 
<*  Novum  Organum ''  were  needed  to  lay  down  rules 
of  interpretation  for  ancient  literature.  Still  one 
other  supposition  has  to  be  introduced,  which  will 
appear,  perhaps,  more  extravagant  than  any  which 
have  preceded.  Conceive,  then,  that  these  modes  of 
interpreting  Sophocles  had  existed  for  ages;  that 
great  institutions  and  interests  had  become  interwoven 
witli  them,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  the  honor  of 
nations  and  churches:  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that, 
in  such  a  case,  they  would  be  changed  with  difficulty, 
and  that  they  would  continue  to  be  mamtained  long 
after  critics  and  philosophers  had  seen  that  they  were 
indefensible  ? 

No  one  who  has  a  Christian  feeling  would  plaoe 
16»  ^x      T 
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classical  on  a  IctcI  with  sacrod  literature :  and  there 
are  other  particulars  in  which  the  preceding  compar- 
ison fails;  as,  for  example,  the  style  and  subject. 
But,  howeyer  different  the  subject,  although  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  requires  **  a  vision  and  faculty 
divine,''  or  at  least  a  moral  and  religious  interest 
which  is  not  needed  in  the  study  of  a  Oreek  poet 
or  philosopher;  yet,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  ex- 
ternals of  interpretation, — that  is  to  say,  the  meaning 
of  words,  the  connection  of  sentences,  the  settlement 
of  the  text,  the  evidence  of  facts,  —  the  same  rules 
apply  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  to  other 
boob*  And  the  figure  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  err- 
ing fancy  of  men  in  the  use  of  Scripture,  or  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  ding  to  the  interpretations 
of  other  times,  or  of  the  arguments  by  which  they 
maintain  them.  All  the  resources  of  knowledge  may 
be  turned  into  a  means,  not  of  discovering  the  true 
rendering,  but  of  upholding  a  received  one.  Oram- 
mar  appears  to  start  firom  an  independent  point  of 
view ;  yet  inquires  into  the  use  of  the  article  or  the 
preposition  have  been  observed  to  wind  round  into  a 
defence  of  some  doctrine.  Bhetoric  often  magnifies 
its  own  want  of  taste  into  the  design  of  inspiration. 
Logic  (that  otiier  mode  of  rhetoric)  is  apt  to  lend  itself 
to  the  illusion,  by  stating  erroneous  explanations  with 
a  deamess  which  is  mistaken  for  truth.  <<  Metaphysi- 
cal aid ''  carries  away  the  common  understanding  into 
a  region  where  it  must  blindly  follow.  Iicmiing 
obecuies  as  well  as  illustrates:  it  heaps  up  diaif 
when  there  is  no  more  wheat.  These  are  some  of 
ihd  ways  in  which  the  sense  of  Scripture  has  become 
confbsed,  by  the  help  of  tradition,  in  the  course  of 
agety  under  a  load  <tf  commentators. 
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The  book  itaolf  remains,  as  at  the  first,  unchanged 
amid  the  changing  interpretations  of  it.  The  office 
of  the  interpreter  is,  not  to  add  another,  but  to  recover 
the  original  one ;  the  meaning,  that  is,  of  the  words 
as  they  first  struck  on  the  ears  or  flashed  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  heard  and  road  them.  He  has  to 
transfer  himself  to  another  ago ;  to  imagine  that  he 
is  a  disciple  of  Olirist  or  Paid ;  to  disengage  himsdf 
from  all  that  follows.  The  history  of  Ohristondom 
is  nothing  to  him ;  but  only  the  scone  at  Galilee  or 
Jerusalem,  the  handful  of  beUevers  who  gathered 
themselves  together  at  Ephesus  or  Corinth  or  Bome. 
His  eye  is  fixed  on  the  form  of  one  like  the  Son  of 
man,  or  of  the  prophet  who  was  girded  with  a  gar> 
ment  of  camel's  hair,  or  of  the  apostle  who  had  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  greatness  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire is  nothing  to  him:  it  is  an  jnner,  not  an  outer 
world  that  he  is  striving  to  restore.  All  the  after- 
thoughts of  theology  are  nothing  to  him :  they  are 
not  the  true  lights  which  li^t  him  in  difficult  places. 
His  concern  is  with  a  book,  in  which,  as  in  other 
ancient  writings,  are  some  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant ;  which  defect  of  our  knowledge  cannot^ 
however,  be  supplied  by  the  co^joctures  of  fiithers 
or  divines.  The  simple  words  of  that  book  he  tries 
to  preserve  absolutely  pure  from  the  refinements  or 
distinctions  of  later  times.  He  acknowledges  that 
they  are  fragmentary ;  and  would  suspect  himself,  if 
out  of  fragments  he  were  able  to  create  a  Well-rounded 
system  or  a  continuous  ^tory.  The  greater  part 
of  his  learning  is  a  knowledge  of  the  text  itself: 
he  has  no  delight  in  the  voluminous  literature  vrtiich 
has  overgrown  it.  Ho  has  no  theory  of  interpreta- 
tion :  a  few  rules  guarding  against  common  errors  are 
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enough  for  him.  His  object  is  to  read  Scripture^  like 
anj  other  book,  with  a  real  interest,  and  not  merelj  a 
conyentional  one.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  open  his 
ejes,  and  to  see  or  imagine  things  as  thej  trolj  are. 

Nothing  would  be  more  likelj  to  restore  a  natural 
feeling  on  this  subject  than  a  history  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  It  would  take  us  back  to  the  bo- 
ginning  ;  it  would  present  in  one  view  the  causes 
which  have  darkened  the  meaning  of  words  in  the 
course  of  ages ;  it  would  dear  awaj  the  romams  of 
doinnas,  systemsi  coiitroTersies,  which  are  incrusted 
upon  them.  It  would  show  us  the  **  erring  fancy  **  of 
uiterpreters  assuming  sometimes  to  haye  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  himself,  jet  unable  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
tlieir  own  age,  and  with  a  judgment  often  biased  hy 
partj.  Oreat  names  there  hare  been  among  them,  — 
names  of  men  who  may  be  reckoned  also  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race ;  yet  comparatiTely 
few  who  hare  understood  the  thoughts  of  other  times, 
or  who  hare  bent  their  minds  to  *'  interrogate ''  the 
meaning  of  words.  Such  a  work  would  enable  us  to 
separate  the  elements  of  doctrine  and  tradition  with 
which  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  encumbered  in  our 
own  day.  It  would  mark  the  different  epochs  of  in- 
terpretation from  the  time  when  the  living  word 
was  in  process  of  becoming  a  book  to  Origen  and 
Tertullian,  firom  Origen  to  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
from  Jerome  and  Augustine  to  Abelard  and  Aquinas ; 
again  making  a  new  beginning  with  the  roviyal  of 
literature,  from  Erasmus,  the  fSEtther  of  biblical  criti- 
oism  in  more  recent  times,  with  Calvin  and  Beza  for 
his  immediate  successors,  through  Orotius  and  Ham- 
mond, down  to  De  Wette  and  Meier,  our  own  con* 
temporaries.    We  should  see  how  the  mystical  in* 
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terpretation  of  Scripture  originated  in  the  Alexan- 
drian age;  how  it  blended  with  the  logical  and 
rhetorical;  how  both  receired  weight  and  correnoy 
from  their  use  in  support  of  the  claims  and  teaching 
of  the  Ohurch.  We  should  notice  how  the  ^new 
learning '^  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ceuturies 
gradually  awakened  the  critical  faculty  in  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writmgs;  how  biblical  criticism  has 
slowly  but  surely  followed  in  the  track  of  philological 
and  historical  (not  without  a  remoter  influence  exei^ 
cised  upon  it  also  by  natural  science)  ;  how,  too,  the 
form  of  the  scholastic  literaturoi  and  eyen  of  notes  on 
the  classics,  insensibly  communicated  itself  to  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture.  We  should  see  how  the  word 
*<  inspiration/'  firom  being  used  in  a  general  way  to 
express  what  may  be  called  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
Scripture,  has  passed,  witliin  tlio  last  two  centuries, 
into  a  sort  of  technical  term ;  how,  in  other  instances, 
the  practice  or  feeling  of  earlier  ages  has  been  hol- 
lowed out  into  the  theory  or  qrstem  of  later  ones. 
We  should  obsenre  how  the  popular  explanations  of 
prophecy,  as  in  Heathen  (Thucyd.  ii.  54),  so  also  in 
Christian  times,  had  adapted  tbemsolTes  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mankind.  We  might  remark,  that  in 
our  own  country,  and  in  the  present  generation  espe- 
cially, the  interpretation  of  Scripture  had  assumed  an 
apologetic  character,  as  though  making  an  eflfort  to 
defend  itself  against  some  supposed  inroad  of  sdcnco 
and  criticism;  while  among  German  commentatora 
there  is,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
an  approach  to  agreement  and  certainty.  For  exam- 
ple, the  diversity  among  Ocrman  writers  on  prophecy 
is  far  less  than  among  English  ones.  That  is  a  new 
phenomenon  which  has  to  be  acknowledged.    Ifore 
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than  any  othor  subjoct  of  human  knowlodge,  biblical 
criticism  has  hung  to  ilio  past :  it  has  boon  hitherto 
found  truer  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ohurch  than  to 
the  words  of  Christ.  It  has  made,  howerer,  two 
groat  steps  onward, — at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  in  our  day.  The  difiusion  of  a  critical  spirit  in 
history  and  literature  is  affecting  the  criticism  of 
the  Bible  in  our  own  day,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the 
burst  of  intellectual  life  in  the  flfkoontli  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Educated  persons  are  beginning  to  ask, 
not  what  Scripture  may  be  made  to  mean,  but  what  it 
does.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  tliat  he  who, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  will  confine  himself 
to  the  plain  meaning  of  words  and  the  study  of  their 
context,  may  know  more  of  the  original  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  than 
all  the  controversial  writers  of  former  ages  put  to- 
gether. X 

Such  a  history  would  be  of  great  value  to  philosophy 
as  well  as  to  .theology :  it  would  be  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  in  one  of  its  most  remarkable  manifestar 
tions.  Fdr  ages  which  are  not  original  show  their 
duuractor  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient  writings. 
Oroatbg  nothing,  and  incapable  of  that  effort  of  imagi- 
nation  which  is  required  in  a  true  criticism  of  the 
past,  they  read  and  explain  the  thoughts  of  former 
times  by  the  conventional  modes  of  their  own.  Such 
a  history  would  form  a  kind  of  preface  or  prolegomena 
to  the  study  of  Scripture.  Like  the  history  of  sci- 
ence, it  would  save  many  a  useless  toil;  it  would 
indicate  the  uncertainties  on  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  speculate  ftirther ;  the  bypaths  or  labyrinths 
in  which  men  lose  themsolvos;  the  mines  that  are 
already  worked  out  He  who  reflects  on  the  multi- 
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tudo  of  oxplanotions  which  akoady  exist  of  tlic  ^  num* 
bor  of  tbo  beast/'  ^the  two  witnesses/'  ««die  little 
horn/*  *^  the  man  of  sin ; ''  who  obseires  the  manner 
in  which  these  explanations  hare  yaried  with  the  po- 
litical morements  of  our  own  time^ — will  be  ontHU- 
ing  to  devote  himself  to  a  method  of  inquiry  in  which 
there  is  so  little  appearance  of  certainty  or  progress. 
Those  interpretations  would  destroy  one  another,  if 
tlioy  were  all  placed  side  by  side  in  a  tabular  analysis. 
It  is  an  instructive  bcif  which  may  be  mentioned  in 
passing,  tliat  Joseph  MedCy  the  greatest  autliority  on 
this  subject,  twice  fixed  the  end  of  the  world  in  the 
last  century,  and  once  during  his  own  lifetime.  In  ' 
like  manner,  he  who  notices  the  circumstance  that 
the  explanations  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  have 
slowly  changed,  and,  as  it  were,  retreated  before  the 
advance  of  geology,  will  be  unwilling  to  add  another 
to  the  spurious  reconcilements  of  science  and  revela- 
tion. Or,  to  take  an  example  of  another  kind,  the 
Protestant  divine,  who  perceives  tliat  tlie  typos  and 
figures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  employed  by  Boman  , 
Catliolics  in  support  of  the  tenets  of  their  church, 
will  be  careflil  not  to  use  weapons  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guide,  and  which  may  with  equal  forc^  be 
turned  against  himself.  Those  who  have  handled 
them  on  the  Protestant  side  have  before  now  Men 
victims  to  them ;  not  observing,  as  they  fell,  that  it 
was  by  their  own  hand. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  arises  out  of  party  efforts  to 
wrest  its  meaning  to  different  sides,  ^lere  are,  how- 
ever, deeper  reasons  which  have  hindered  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  text  fix>m  immediately  and  universally 
prevailing.    One  of  these  is  the  unsettlement  of  many 
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qnostaons  which  have  an  hnportant  but  indirect  bear- 
ing on  tbb  subject.  Some  of  these  questions  veil 
themselyes  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  no  one  likes  to 
draw  them  out  of  their  hiding-place  into  the  light  of 
day.  In  natural  sciencOi  it  is  felt  to  be  useless  to  build 
on  assumptions ;  in  historj,  we  look  with  suspicion  on 
i  priori  ideas  of  what  ought  to  have  boon  ;  in  matho- 
maticsi  when  a  stop  is  wrong,  we  pull  the  house  down 
untQ  we  reach  the  point  at  which  the  error  is  discor- 
erod.  But  in  theology  it  is  otherwise :  there  the 
tendency  has  been  to  conceal  the  unsoundness  of 
the  foundation  under  the  fSodmess  and  loftiness  of  the 
superstructure.  It  has  been  thought  safer  to  allow 
arguments  to  stand,  which,  although  fallacious,  have 
been  on  the  right  side,  tlian  to  point  out  tlioir  defects ; 
and  thus  many  principles  have  imperceptibly  grown 
up  which  have  overridden  facts.  No  one  would  inter- 
pret Scripture,  as  many  do,  but  for  certain  previous 
suppositions  with  which  we  come  to  the  perusal  of  it. 
'^  There  can  be  no  error  in  the  word  of  Ood :  **  there- 
fore the  discrepandes  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  are  only  apparent,  or  may  be  attributed  to 
diflferences  in  the  copies.  ^^  It  is  a  thousand  times 
more  likely  that  the  interpreter  should  err  than  the 
inspired  writer.''  For  a  like  reason,  the  failure  of  a 
prophecy  is  never  admitted,  in  spite  of  Scripture  and 
of  history  (Jer.  zzxvi.  80 ;  Isa.  xziii. ;  Amos  vii. 
10-17) :  the  mention  of  a  name  later  than  the  sup 
posed  age  of  the  prophet  is  not  allowed,  as  in  othei 
writings,  to  be  taken  in  evidence  of  the  date.  (Isa. 
xlv.  1.)  The  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  is  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  standard  of  primeval  history,  but  of 
a  modem  critical  one,  which,  contrary  to  all  probabil- 
ity, is  supposed  to  be  attained :  this  arbitrary  standard 
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once  assumed,  it  becomes  a  point  of  honor  or  of  faith 
to  defend  every  name,  date,  place,  which  occurs.  Or, 
to  take  another  class  of  questions,  it  is  said  that  *^  the 
various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels 
are  all  equally  unknown  to  the  Holy  Oatholic  Qiurohi'^ 
or,  as  another  writer  of  a  di£feront  school  expresses 
himself,  ^  they  tend  to  sap  tho  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament/'  Again :  the  language  in  which  our  Sav- 
iour speaks  of  his  own  union  with  the  Father  is  inter- 
preted by  the  language  of  the  creeds.  Those  who 
remonstrate  against  double  senses,  allegorical  interpre- 
tations, forced  reconcilements,  find  themselves  met  by 
a  sort  of  presupposition  that  ^^  Ood  speaks  not  as  man 
speaks.''  Tlie  limitation  of  the  human  faculties  is  con- 
fusedly appealed  to  as  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  in- 
vcstigatious  which  are  quite  witliin  tlieir  limits.  Tlie 
suspicion  of  Deism,  or  perhaps  of  Atlioism,  awaits 
inquiry.  By  such  fears  a  good  man  refuses  to  be 
influenced ;  a  philosophical  mind  is  apt  to  cast  them 
aside  witli  too  much  bitterness.  It  is  better  to  dose 
tlie  book,  than  to  read  it  under  conditions  of  thought 
which  are  imposed  fh>m  without.  Wliether  those 
conditions  of  thought  are  the  traditions  of  the  Ohurch, 
or  the  opinions  of  the  religious  world,  —  Oathilic  or 
Protestant, — makes  no  difibrence:  tiiey  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  freedom  of  tlie  truth  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  gospel.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  examine  briefly  some  of  those  prior  questions 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  reasonable  criticism. 

§2. 

Among  these  previous  questions,  that  which  first 

presents  itself  is  the  one  already  alluded  to, — the 

question  6f  inspiration.    Almost  all  Christians  agree 

in  the  word,  which  use  and  tradition  .have  consecrated 
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to  express  the  reverence  which  they  truly  fool  for  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  But  here  the  agreement 
of  opinion  ends :  the  meaning  of  inspiration  has  been 
variously  ezplaiuedy  or  more  often  passed  over  in 
silence  from  a  fear  of  stirring  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  about  it  It  is  one  of  those  theological 
terms  which  may  be  regarded  as  ^  great  peacemakers/' 
but  which  are  also  sources  of  dbtrust  and  misunder- 
standing. For,  while  we  are  ready  to  shake  hands 
witli  any  one  who  uses  the  same  language  as  oursolvesy 
a  doubt  is  apt  to  insinuate  itself,  whether  he  takes 
language  in  the  same  senses;  whether  a  particular 
term  conveys  all  the  associations  to  another  which  it 
does  to  ourselves ;  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  one 
who  disagrees  about  the  word  may  not  be  more  nearly 
agreed  about  the  thing. .  The  advice  has,  indeed,  been 
given  to  the  theologian,  that  he  ^^  should  take  care  of 
words,  and  leave  thmgs  to  themselves/'  Tlie  author- 
ity, however,  who  gives  the  advice,  is  not  good :  it  is 
placed  by  Goethe  in  the  mouth  of  Hcphistopheles. 
Pascal  seriously  charges  the  Jesuits  with  acting  on  a 
similar  maxim,  —  excommunicating  those  who  meant 
the  same  thing,  and  said  another ;  holding  communion 
with  those  who  said  tlie  same  tiling,  and  meant  an* 
other.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  Church  of  Christ:  we  cannot  thus  <<skin  and 
film"  the  weak  places  of  theology.  Errors  about 
words,  and  the  attribution  to  words  themselves  of  an 
excessive  importance,  lie  at  the  root  of  theological  as 
of  other  confusions.  In  theology  they  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  in  other  sciences,  because  they  cannot  so 
readily  be  brought  to  the  test  of  fiftcts. 

The  word  ^  inspiration  "  has  received  moire  numer- 
008  gradations  and  distinctions  of  meamng  than  per* 
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haps  anj  othor  in  tho  wkolo  of  theology.  Thoro  is 
an  inspiration  of  suporintondence  and  an  inspiration 
of  suggestion ;  an  inspiration  which  would  have  boon 
consistent  with  the  apostle  or  evangelist  fiEtlling  into 
error,  and  an  inspiration  which  would  have  prerented 
him  from  erring ;  verbal  organic  inspiration  hj  wliich 
tiie  inspired  person  is  the  passive  utterer  of  a  di- 
vine word,  and  an  inspiration  which  acts  through  the 
character  of  the  sacred  writer.  There  is  an  inspira- 
tion which  absolutely  communicates  the  fact  to  bo 
revealed  or  statement  to  be  made,  and  an  inspiration 
which  does  not  supersede  tiie  ordinary  knowledge  of 
human  events.  There  is  an  inspiration  which  de- 
mands infallibility  in  matters  of  doctrinCi  but  allows 
for  mistakes  in  fact.  Lastly,  there  is  a  view  of  insjn- 
ration  which  recognizes  only  its  supernatural  and 
prophetic  character ;  and  a  view  of  inspiration  which 
regards  the  aposties  and  evangelists  as  eqtuilly  in- 
spired in  tiieir  writings  and  in  tiieir  lives,  and  in  both 
receiving  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  a 
manner  not  different  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from 
ordinary  Christians.  Many  of  tiiese  explanations  loso 
sight  of  the  original  meaning  and  derivation  of  tlio 
word.  Some  of  them  are  fSramed  with  tho  view  of 
meeting  difficulties :  all,  perhaps,  err  in  attempting  to 
define  what,  though  real,  is  incapable  of  being  defined 
in  an  exact  Ynanner.  Nor  for  any  of  the  higher  or 
supernatural  views  of  inspiration  is  there  any  founda- 
tion in  the  (Gospels  or  Epistles.  There  is  ho  appear- 
ance, in  their  writings  that  the  evangelists  or  apostles 
had  any  inward  gift,  or  were  subject  to  any  power 
external  to  them  different  from  that  of  preaching  or 
teaching  which  they  daily  exercised;  nor  do  they 
anywhere  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  free  from 
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error  or  infirmity.  St.  Paul  writes  like  a  Christian 
teacher,  exhibiting  all  the  emotions  and  yicissitades 
of  human  feeling;  speaking,  indeed,  with  authority, 
but  hesitating  in  difficult  cases,  and  more  than  once 
correctmg  himself,  —  corrected,  too,  by  the  course  of 
events  in  his  expectation  of  Iho  coming  of  Ohrist 
The  evangelist  *^who  saw  it,  bare  record,  and  his 
record  is  true ;  and  he  knowoth  that  he  saith  true.'' 
(John  xix.  86.)  Another  evangelist  docs  not  profess 
to  be  an  original  narrator,  but  only  ^*  to  set  forth  in 
order  a  declaration  of  what  eye-witnesses  had  de- 
livered,'' like  many  otliers  whose  writings  have  not 
been  preserved  to  us.  (Luke  i.  1, 2.)  And  the  result 
is  in  accordance  with  the  simple  profession  and  style 
in  which  they  describe  themselves:  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance, that  is  to  say,  of  insincerity,  or  want  of 
fSut^ ;  but  neither  is  there  perfect  accuracy  or  agree- 
ment. One  supposes  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
our  Lord's  parents  to  have  been  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii. 
1, 22) ;  another,  Nazareth  (Luke  ii.  4).  Thoy  trace 
his  genealogy  in  diflferent  ways.  One  mentions  the 
thieves  blaspheming ;  another  has  preserved  to  after- 
ages  the  record  of  the  penitent  thief.  Tliey  appear 
to  differ  about  the  day  and  hour  of  the  crucifixion. 
The  narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord's 
feet  with  ointment. is  told  in  all  four,  each  narrative 
having  more  or  less  considerable  variations.  These 
are  a  few  instances  of  the  differences  which  arose  in 
the  traditions  of  the  earliest  ages  respecting  the  his- 
toiy  of  our  Lord.  But  he  who  wishes  to  investigate 
the  character  of  the  sacred  writings  should  not  be 
afraid  to  make  a  catalogue  of  them  all  with  the  view 
of  estimatbg  their  cumulative  weight.  (For  it  is 
dbviottSi  that  the  answer  which  would  be  admitted  in 
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the  case  of  a  single  discrepancy  will  not  be  the  trae 
answer  when  there  are  many.)  He  should  farther 
consider,  that  tlie  narratives  in  which  these  discrepan- 
cies occur  are  short,  and  partly  identical,  —  a  cycle 
of  tradition  beyond  which  the  knowledge  of  the  early 
Fatliers  never  travels ;  though,  if  all  tlie  things  tliot 
Jesus  said  and  did  liad  boon  written  down,  **  the  world 
itself  could  not  have  contained  the  books  that  would 
have  been  written/'  (John  zx.  80 ;  zxi.  25.)  For  the 
proportion  which  those  narratives  bear  to  the  whole 
subject,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  one  another,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  estimation  of  differences. 
In  the  same  way,  ho  who  would  understand  the  nature 
of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  should  have  the 
courage  to  examine  how  far  its  details  were  minutely 
fulfilled.  The  absence  of  such  a  fulfilment  may  fur- 
ther lead  him  to  discover  that  he  took  the  letter  for 
the  spirit  in  expecting  it. 

The  subject  will  clear  of  itself,  if  we  bear  in  oiind 
two  considerations :  First,  that  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion can  only  be  known  fix>m  the  examination  of  Scrip- 
ture. There  is  no  other  source  to  which  we  can  turn 
for  information ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  some 
imaginary  doctrine  of  inspiration  like  the  infallibly^ 
of  the  Boman  Oatholic  Church.  To  the  question, 
*^  What  is  inspiration  ? ''  the  first  answer,  therefore,  is, 
^^That  idea  of  Scripture  which  we  gather  firom  the 
knowledge  of  if  It  is  no  mere  d  priori  notion,  but 
one  to  which  the  book  is  itself  a  witness.  li  is  a  fact 
which  wo  infer  from  the  study  of  Scripture,  —  not  of 
one  portion  only,  but  of  the  whole.  Obviously,  then, 
it  embraces  writings  of  very  different  kbds,  — the 
Book  of  Esther,  for  example,  or  the  Song  of  Sdlomon, 
as  well  as  the  Gospel  of  St  John.    It  is  reoonoilaUe 
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with  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  the  characters  of  the 
Old  Testamenti  which  neyertheless  does  not  exclude 
them  firom  the  faror  of  God,  with  the  attribution  to 
the  DiTine  Being  of  actions  at  yariance  with  that 
higher  rerelation  which  he  has  given  of  himself  in 
the  gospeL    It  is  not  inconsistent  with  imperfect  or 
opposite  aspects  of  the  truth,  as  in  the  Book  of  Job  or 
Ecxdesiastes ;  with  rariations  of  fSetct  in  the  Ck>spels 
or  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  with  inaccu- 
racies of  language  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    For 
these  are  all  found  in  Scripture:  neither  is  there 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  except  a  general 
impression  that  Scripture  ought  to  hare  been  written 
in  a  way  diflforent  from  what  it  has.   A  principle  of 
progressire  revelation  admits  them  all:  and  this  is 
already  contained  in  the  words  of  our  Saviouri  ^^  Mo* 
sesy  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts ;  '^  or  even 
in  the  Old  Testament,  **  Henceforth  there  diall  be  no 
more  this  proverb  in  the  house  of  Israel.''    For  what 
is  progressive  is  necessarily  imperfect  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  even  erring  to  those  who  come  after, 
whether  it  be  the  maxims  of  a  half-civilized  world 
which  are  compared  with  those  of  a  civilized  one,  or 
the  law  with  the  gospel.    Scripture  itself  points  the 
way  to  answer  the  moral  objections  to  Scripture. 
Lesser  difficulties  remain,  but  only  such  as  would  be 
foimd  commonly  in  writmgs  of  the  same  age  or  coun- 
try.   There  is  no  more  reason  why  imperfect  narra- 
tives should  be  excluded  from  Scripture  than  imper- 
fect grammar ;  no  more  ground  for  expecting  that  the 
New  Testament  would  be  logical  or  Aristotelian  in 
I  form,  than  that  it  would  be  written  in  Attic  Oreek. 

The  other  consideration  is  one  which  has  been  neg- 
leeted  by  writers  on  this  subject.    It  is  this,  — that 
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any  trae  doctrine  of  inspiration  most  conform  to  all 
wcdl-ascortained  facts  of  history  or  of  science.  The 
same  fact  cannot  be  true  and  untme^  any  more  than 
the  same  words  can  hare  two  opposite  meanings.  The 
same  fact  cannot  be  true  in  religion  when  seen  by  tile 
light  of  faith,  and  untrue  in  science  when  looked  at 
through  the  medium  of  evidence  or  experiment.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  sun  goes  round  the 
earth  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun ;  or  that  the  world  appears  to  haye  existedi 
but  has  not  existed  during  the  rast  epochs  of  which 
geology  speaks  to  us.  But,  if  so,  there  is  no  need  of 
elaborate  reconcilements  of  rorclation  and  science: 
ihey  reconcile  tliemsolves  the  moment  any  scientific 
truth  is  distinctly  ascertained.  As  the  idea  of  nature 
enlarges,  the  idea  of  revelation  also  enlarges :  it  was 
a  temporary  misunderstanding  which  severed  them. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  is  possessed 
by  the  few,  is  communicated,  in  its  leading  features 
at  least,  to  the  many,  they  will  receive  with  it  a 
higher  conception  of  the  ways  of  Qod  to  man.  It 
may  hereafter  appear  as  natural  to  tlie  nuyorify  of 
mankind  to  see  the  providence  of  God  in  tiio  order 
of  the  world,  as  it  once  was  to  appeal  to  intorruptipns 
of  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  class  of  scientific  facts, 
with  which  popular  opinions  on  theology  often  con- 
flict, which  do  not  seem  to  conform  in  all  respects  to 
tlie  severer  conditions  of  inductive  science :  such  es- 
pecially are  the  facts  relating  to  the  formation  of  the 
earth  and  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race.  But  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  fight  on  this  debatable  ground  a 
losing  battie,  in  the  hope  that  a  generation  will  pass 
away  before  we  sound  a  last  retreat.  *  Almost  all  intd^ 
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ligent  persons  are  agreed  that  the  eardi  has  existed, 
for  myriads  of  ages :  the  best  informed  are  of  opinion 
that  the  history  of  nations  extends  back  some  thousand 
years  before  the  Mosaic  chronology.  Becent  discor- 
eries  in  geology  may,  perhaps,  open  a  fturther  Tista  of 
existence  for  the  human  species ;  while  it  is  possible, 
and  may  one  day  be  known,  that  mankind  spread,  not 
from  one,  but  from  many  centres  oyer  the  globe ;  or, 
as  others  say,  that  the  supply  of  links  which  are  at 
present  wanting  in  the  chain  of  animal  life  may  lead 
to  new  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  of  man. 
Now,  let  it  be  granted  that  these  facts,  being  with 
the  past,  cannot  be  shown  in  the  same  palpable  and 
evident  manner  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or  physiol* 
ogy ;  and  that  the  proof  of  some  of  them,  especially 
of  those  last  mentioned,  is  wanting:  still  it  is  a  £Edse 
policy  to  set  up  inspiration  or  revelation  in  opposition 
to  them, — a  principle  which  can  have  no  influence 
on  them,  and  should  be  rather  kept  out  of  their  way. 
The  sciences  of  geology  and  comparative  philology  are 
steadily  gaining  ground  (many  of  the  guesses  of 
twenty  years  ago  have  become  certainties,  and  the 
guesses  of  to-day  may  hereafter  become  so).  Shall 
we  peril  religion  on  tiie  possibility  of  their  untruth  t 
On  suc)i  a  cast  to  stake  the  life  of  man,  implies,  not 
only  a  recklessness  of  facts,  but  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  If  it  is  fortunate  for 
science,  it  is  perhaps  more  fortunate  for  Christian 
truth,  that  the  admission  of  Galileo's  discovery  has 
forever  settied  the  principle  of  the  relations  between 
them. 

A  similar  train  of  thought  may  be  extended  to  the 
results  of  historical  inquiries.  Thesa  results  cannot 
be  barred  by  the  dates  or  narrative  of  Scripture ; 
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neither  should  they  be  made  to  wind  round  into  agree- 
ment with  ihem.  Again :  the  idea  of  inspiration  must 
expand,  and  take  them  in.  Their  importance  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  is,  not  that  they  impugn  fit 
confirm  the  Jewish  history,  but  that  they  show  more 
clearly  the  purposes  of  Grod  towards  the  whole  human 
race.  The  recent  chronological  discoveries  from  Egyp- 
tian monuments  do  not  tend  to  overthrow  revelation, 
nor  the  Ninevite  inscriptions  to  support  it  The  use 
of  them  on  either  side  may,  indeed,  arouse  a  popular 
interest  in  them :  it  is  apt  to  turn  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  a  somi-religious  controversy.  And,  to  religion, 
either  use  is  almost  equally  injurious,  because  seem- 
ing to  rest  trutlis  important  to  human  life  on  the 
mere  accident  of  an  archaological  discovery.  Is  it 
to  be  tliought  that  Cluristianity  gains  anything  from 
the  deciphering  of  the  names  of  some  Assyrian  aud 
Babylonian  kings,  contemporaries  chiefly  with  the 
later  Jewish  history?  As  little  as  it  ought  to  lose 
fh>m  the  appearance  of  a  contradictory  narrative  of 
the  exodus  in  the  chamber  of  an  Egyptian  temple 
of  the  year  B.  G.  1500.  This  latter  supposition  may 
not  be  very  probable ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  whether  we  can  bo  right  iu 
maintaining  any  view  of  religion  which  can  be  aflfoctod 
by  such  a  probability. 

It  will  be  a  further  assistance  in  the  connderation 
of  this  subject,  to  observe  that  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  opinion  respect- 
ing its  origin.  The  meaning  of  Scripture  is  one 
thing:  the^ inspiration  of  Scripture  is  another.  It 
is  conceivable,  that  those  who  hold  the  most  differ- 
ent views  about  the  one  may  be  able  te  agree  about 
the  other.    Bigid  upholders  of  the  verbal  in8{dration 
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of  Soriptare,  and  those  who  deny  inspiration  alto- 
gether, may  nerertheless  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  the  meaning  of  words.  K  the  term  ^^  inspiration  ** 
were  to  fidi  into  disuse,  no  fiict  of  nature  or  history  or 
language,  no  event  in  the  life  of  man,  or  dealings  of 
Ood  with  him,  would  be  in  any  degree  altered.  The 
word  itself  is  but  of  yesterday,  not  found  in  the  earlier 
coufesrions  of  the  reformed  &ith :  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  about  it  are  only  two  or  throe  centuries 
old.  Therefore  the  question  of  inspiration,  though  in 
one  sense  important,  is  to  the  interpreter  as  though 
it  were  not  important :  he  is  in  no  way  called  upon 
to  determine  a  matter  with  which  he  has  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  was  not  determined  by  fathers  of  the 
Ohurch ;  and  he  had  better  go  on  his  way,  and  leave 
the  more  precise  definition  of  the  word  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  the  results  of  tlie  study  of 
Scripture,  instead  of  entangling  himself  with  a  theory 
about  it. 

It  is  one  evil  <^  conditions  or  previous  suppositions 
in  the  study  of  Scripture,  that  the  assumption  of  them 
has  led  to  an  apologetic  temper  in  tlie  interpreters  of 
Scripture.  The  tone  of  apology  is  always  a  tone  of 
weaJcness,  and  does  injury  to  a  good  cause.  It  is 
the  reverse  of  **Ye  shall  know  tlie  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.*'  It  is  hampered  with  the 
necessity  of  making  a  defence,  and  also  with  previous 
defences  of  the  same  side :  it  accepts,  with  an  ex- 
cess of  reserve  and  caution,  the  truth  itself,  when 
it  comes  from  an  opposite  quarter.  Commentators 
are  often  more  occupied  with  the  proof  qf  mirades, 
than  with  the  declaration  of  life  and  immortality; 
with  the  fulfihnent  of  the  details  of  prophecy,  than 
with  its  life  and  power ;  with  the  reconcilement  of 
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the  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  infancy, 
pointed  out  hj  Schleiermacher,  than  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  erent  of  tiie  appearance  of  the 
Saviour.  ^  2b  this  end  was  Ibom^  and  for  this  cause 
came  linlo  the  worlds  thai  I  should  bear  witness  vtUo 
the  truth.**  The  same  tendency  is  observable  also  in 
roforenoo  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epis- 
tles, which  are  not  only  brought  into  harmony  with 
each  other,  but  interpreted  with  a  reference  to  tlie 
traditions  of  existing  communions.  The  natural  meanr 
ing  of  particular  expressions  —  as,  for  example,  ^  Why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  7 ''  (1  Cor.  xv.  29 ;) 
or  the  words,  ^*  because  of  the  angols ''  (1  Cor.  xi.  10); 
or  **  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these 
tlungs  be  fuiaUed ''  (Matt.  xxiv.  84) ;  or,  "<  Upon  tiiis 
rock  wm  I  buUd  my  Church  "  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  —  is  set 
aside  in  favor  of  others,  which,  however  improbable, 
are  more  in  accordance  with  preconceived  opinions, 
or  seem  to  be  more  worthy  of  the  sacred  writers.  The 
language,  and  also  the  text,  are  treated  on  the  same 
defensive  and  conservative  principles;  The  received 
translations  of  Phil.  ii.  6  Q'  Who,  being  m  the  form  of 
Ood,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Ood'Oi 
or  of  Horn.  iii.  25  ('^  Whom  God  hatii  set  fortti  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faitii  in  his  blood**),  or  Rom. 
XV.  6  0*  Ood,  oven  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist'*),  tiiough  erroneous,  are  not  given  up  with- 
out a  struggle ;  the  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  1  John  v.  7 
(Uie  three  witnesses),  though  the  first  (^  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,"  eS  for  OX)  is  not  found  in  the  best 
manuscripts,  and  the  second  in  no  Greek  manuscript 
worth  speaking  of,  have  not  yet  disappeared  from  the 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  commonly  in  use  in 
England,  and  still  less  from  the  English  transktion* 
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An  English  oommontator,  who,  with  Lachman  and 
Tisohendorf,  supported  also  by  the  authoritj  of  Eras- 
mus, Tentures  to  alter  the  punctuation  of  the  doxology 
in  Bom.  ix.  6  Q^  Who  is  over  all  Ood  blessed  forever '') 
hardly  escapes  the  charge  of  heresy*  That,  in  most 
of  these  cases,  the  words  referred  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  important  controversies,  is  a  reason,  not 
for  retaining,  but  for  correcting  them. 

The  temper  of  accommodation  shows  itself  espo- 
dally  in  two  ways :  first,  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  the 
truths  of  Scripture  to  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds ; 
secondly,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  precepts  and  max- 
ims of  Scripture  to  the  language  or  practice  of  our 
own  age.  Now,  the  creeds  are  acknowledged  to  be  a 
part  of  Christianity :  they  stand  in  a  close  relation  to 
the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  any  heterodox  formula  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  simple  and  scriptural  rule  of  faith. 
Neither  is  anything  gained  by  contrasting  them  witli 
Scripture,  in  which  the  germs  of  tlio  expressions  used 
in  them  are  sufHciontly  apparent  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  should  bo  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  interpreter.  Tlie  growth  of  ideas  in  tlic  interval 
which  separated  the  first  century  from  the  fourth  or 
sixth,  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  language  of 
the  one  to  the  explanation  of  the  other.  Between 
Scripture  and  tlie  Nicene  or  Athanasian  Creed,  a 
world  of  the  understanding  comes  in,— that  world  of 
abstractions  and  second  notions :  and  mankind  are  no 
longer  at  the  same  point  as  when  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity was  contained  in  the  words,  **  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tliou  mayest  be  saved ;  *^  when 
the  gospel  centred  in  the  attachment  to  a  living  or 
recently  departed  friend  and  Lord.    The  language  of 
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the  New  Testament  is  tlio  first  utterance  and  con- 
sdousness  of  the  mind  of  Christ;  or  the  inmiediate 
vision  of  the  Word  of  Life  (1  John  i.  1)  as  it  presented 
itself  before  the  eyes  of  his  first  followers,  or  as  the 
sense  of  his  truth  and  power  grew  upon  them  (Bdoi. 
i.  8,  4) :  the  other  is  the  result  of  three  or  four  cen^ 
turics  of  reflection  and  controversy.  And  although 
this  last  had  a  truth  suited  to  its  age,  and  its  techniod 
expressions  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  not  the  less  unfitted  to  be  the 
medium  by  the  help  of  which  Scripture  is  to  be 
explained.  K  the  occurrence  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  Nicene  age  in  a  verse  of  the  Epistles  would  detect 
the  spuriousness  of  the  verse  in  which  it  was  found, 
how  can  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  Greed  be  a  suitable 
instrument  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  That 
advantage  which  the  New  Testament  has  over  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  as  representing  what  may  be 
termed  the  childhood  of  the  gospel,  would  be  lost  if 
its  language  were  required  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
Creeds. 

To  attribute  to  St.  Paul  or  the  Twelve  the  abstract 
notion  of  Christian  truth  whicli  afterwards  sprang  up 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  the  same  sort  of  anachro- 
nism as  to  attribute  to  them  a  system  of  philosophy.  It 
is  the  same  error  as  to  attribute  to  Homer  the  ideas  of 
Thales  or  Heraclitus,  or  to  Thales  the  more  developed 
principles  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Many  persons,  who 
have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  growth  ofinstitutions, 
yet  seem  to  fail  in  recognizing  the  more  subtle  pro- 
gress of  an  idea.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  absonoe 
of  conceptions  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  to  go  back 
to  the  germ  of  what  we  know  only  in  maturity ;  to 
give  up  what  has  grown  to  us,  and  become  a  part 
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of  our  minds.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
derelopmeut  is  not  diffieult  to  prove.  The  statements 
of  Seriptnre  are  unaccountable  if  we  deny  it:  the 
silence  of  Scripture  is  equally  unaccountable.  Ab- 
sorbed as  St.  Paul  was  in  the  person  of  Ohrist,  with 
an  intensity  of  faith  and  lovci  of  which,  in  modem 
days  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  can  scarcely  form 
a  conception ;  high  as  he  raised  the  dignity  of  his 
Lord  above  all  thhigs  in  heaven  and  eartli,  looking  to 
him  as  tlie  Creator  of  all  flimgs,  and  the  head  of  quick 
and  dead,  — he  does  not  speak  of  him  as  **  equal  to 
the  Father,**  or  ^<  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.'* 
Much  of  the  language  of  the  Epistles  (passages,  for 
example,  such  as  Rom.  i.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  6)  would  lose 
tlieir  meaning  if  distributed  in  alternate  clauses  be- 
tween our  Lord's  humanity  and  divinity.  Still  greater 
difficulties  would  be  introduced  faito  the  Oospels  by 
tlie  attempt  to  identify  them  with  tlie  Creeds.  We 
should  have  to  suppose  that  he  was  and  was  not 
tempted;  that,  when  he  prayed  to  his  Father,  he 
prayed  also  to  himself;  that  he  knew  and  did  not 
know  ^  of  that  hour  **  of  which  he  as  well  as  the  angels 
were  ignorant.  How  could  he  have  said,  *^  My  God, 
my  Gk>d,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  or,  ^'  Father, 
if  it  be  posrible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  "  ?  How 
could  he  have  doubted  whether  ''when  the  Son 
eometh,  he  shall  find  fiedth  upon  the  earth  **  ?  These 
simple  and  toudiing  words  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  natural  meaning  and  connection  to  be  made  the 
theme  of  apologetic  discourses,  if  we  insist  on  recon- 
ciling them  with  the  distinctions  of  later  ages. 

Neither,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  would  the 
substitation  of  any  other  precise  or  definite  rule  of  faith 
— as,  for  example,  the  Unitarian — be  more  fkvoraUo 
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to  tho  iutorprotation  of  Scripturo.  How  could  tbo 
Evaugolist  St.  John  have  said,  <*  Tho  Word  was  Ood,** 
or  ^^  Gk>d  was  the  Word ''  (accordmg  to  cither  mode  of 
tmnshiting) ;  or  how  would  our  Lord  himself  hare 
said,  ^^I  and  tlie  Father  are  one/' — if  either  fiad 
meant  tliat  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  '^  a  prophet,  or  as 
one  of  tlic  prophets ''  ?  No  one,  who  takes  words  in 
tlicir  natural  sense,  can  suppose  that  '*  in  tlie  begin- 
ning ''  (John  i*  1)  means  **  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  ministry  of  Christ; "  or  that  *^  tlie  Word  was  witli 
God,"  onlj  relates  '^  to  the  withdrawal  of  Christ  to 
commune  with  God ; ''  or  tliat  <^  the  Word  is  said  to  be 
God,"  in  the  ironical  sense  of  John  x.  85.  But,  while  * 
venturing  to  turn  one  eje  on  these  (perhaps  obsolete) 
perversions  of  the  meanings  of  words  in  old  oppo- 
nents, we  must  not  forget  also  to  keep  tlie  other  opeu 
to  our  own.  The  object  of  tho  preceding  remark  is, 
not  to  enter  into  controversy  witli  tliem,  or  to  balance 
tlie  statements  of  one  side  with  tliose  of  tlie  othcTi  but 
only  to  point  out  tlie  error  of  introducing  into  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  tho  notions  of  a  later  age 
which  is  common  alike  to  us  and  them. 

The  other  kind  of  accommodation  which  was  alluded 
to  above,  arises  out  of  the  difference  between  the  so- 
cial and  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  world  as  it  exists  in 
actual  fact,  and  the  ideal  which  tho  gospel  presents 
to  us.  An  ideal  is,  by  its  very  nature,  fiir  removed 
from  actual  life.  It  ia  enshrined,  not  in  the  material 
things  of  the  external  world,  but  in  the  heart  and 
conscience.  Mankind  are  dissatisfied  at  tliis  separar 
tion :  tliey  fancy  tliat  tliey  can  make  the  inward  kin^ 
dom  an  outward  one  also.  But  this  is  not  possible* 
The  frame  of  civilisation,  tliat  is  to  say,  institutions 
and  laws,  the  usages  of  business,  the  customs  of  so- 
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doijf — these  are  for  the  most  part  mechamcal,  capa* 
ble  only  in  a  certain  degree  of  a  higher  and  spiritual 
life.  Christian  motires  hare  never  existed  in  such 
strength  as  to  make  it  safe  or  possible  to  intrust  them 
with  the  preservation  of  social  order.  Other  interests 
are  therefore  provided,  and  other  prindplesi  often 
independent  of  the  teaching  of  the  gospel,  or  even 
apparently  at  variance  with  it.  ^^  If  a  man  smite  thee 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also/'  is  not 
a  regulation  of  police,  but  an  ideal  rule  of  conduct, 
not  to  be  explained  away,  but  rarely  if  ever  to  be 
literally  acted  upon  in  a  civilized  country ;  or  rather 
to  bo  acted  upon  always  in  spirit,  yet  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  If  a 
missionary  were  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  and 
come,  like  the  apostles,  saying,  ^*  I  ought  to  obey  Gk>d 
rather  than  man,'*  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  Christian 
of  magistrates  could  not  allow  him  (say,  in  India  or 
New  2iealand)  to  shield  himself  under  the  authority  of 
these  words.  For,  in  religion  as  in  philosophy,  there 
are  two  opposite  poles,  —  of  truth  and  action,  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  of  idea  and  fact.  The  image  of 
Ood  in  Christ  is  over  against  the  necessities  of  hiunan 
nature  and  the  state  of  man  on  earth.  Our  Lord 
himself  recognizes  this  distinction  when  he  says,  ^  Of 
whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  gather  tribute  ?  '*  and 
<"  then  are  the  children  free.''  (Matt.  xvii.  26.)  And 
again :  *<  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  should  ofibnd  them," 
Ac.  Here  are  contrasted  what  may  be  termed  the  two 
poles  of  idea  and  fact. 

All  men  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  desire  to  draw  the 
authority  of  Scripture  to  their  side :  its  voice  may  be 
heard  in  the  turmoil  of  political  strife ;  a  merely  ver- 
bal similarity,  the  echo  of  a  word,  has  weight  in  the 
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determination  of  a  controvorqr.  Such  appeals  are  not 
to  be  met  always  by  coonter^ppeals :  the j  rather  lead 
to  the  consideration  of  deeper  questions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Scripture  is  to  be  applied.  In  what 
relation  does  it  stand  to  actual  life  ?  Is  it  a  law,  or 
onlj  a  spirit  7  for  nations,  or  for  individuals  7  to  be 
enforced  generally,  or  in  details  also  7  Are  its  maxims 
to  be  modified  by  experience,  or  acted  upon  in  defi- 
ance of  experience  7  Are  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  the  first  believers  to  become  a  rule  for  us  7  Is 
everything,  in  short,  done  or  said  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  to  be  regarded  as  a  precept  or  example 
which  is  to  be  followed  on  all  occasions,  and  to  last  for 
all  time  7  That  can  hardly  be,  consistently  with  the 
changes  of  human  things.  It  would  be  a  rigid  skele- 
ton of  Christianity  (not  the  image  of  Christ),  to  which 
society  and  politics,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  individuals, 
would  be  conformed.  It  would  be  the  oldness  of  the 
letter,  on  which  the  world  would  be  stretched ;  not 
*^  the  law  of  the  spurit  of  life  "  which  St.  Paul  teaches. 
The  attempt  to  force  politics  and  law  into  tlie  frame- 
work of  religion  is  apt  to  drive  us  up  into  a  comer,  in 
which  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  justice  have 
no  longer  room  to  make  themselves  felt.  It  is  better, 
as  well  as  safer,  to  take  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free.  For  our  Lord  himself  has  left 
behind  him  words  which  contain  a  principle  large 
enough  to  admit  all  the  forms  of  society,  or  of  life : 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.**  (John  xviii.  86.) 
It  does  not  come  into  collision  with  politics  or  knowl- 
edge ;  it  has  notlung  to  do  with  the  Boman  government 
or  the  Jewish  priesthood,  or  with  corresponding  insti- 
tutions in  the  present  day :  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
and  has  its  dwelliiiguplaco  in  the  heart  of  man.    That 
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If  the  real  solution  of  questions  of  Church  and  State : 
*  all  else  is  relative  to  the  history  or  circumstances  of 
particular  nations.  That  is  the  answer  to  a  doubt 
which  is  also  raised  respecting  the  obligation  of  the 
letter  of  the  gospel  on  individual  Christians.  But  this 
inwardness  of  the  words  of  Christ  is  what  few  are  able 
to  receive :  it  is  easier  to  apply  them  superficially  to 
things  without,  than  to  be  a  partaker  of  them  from 
within.  And  fiedse  and  miserable  applications  of  them 
are  often  made,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  becomes  the 
tool  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

The  neglect  of  this  necessary  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  has  had  a  twofold  efiect  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  It  has  led  to  an  unfiBur 
appropriation  of  some  portions  of  Scripture,  and  an 
nndue  neglect  of  others.  The  letter  is  in  many  cases 
really  or  apparently  in  harmony  with  existing. prac- 
tices or  opinions  or  institutions.  In  other  cases  it  is 
fiur  removed  from  them :  it  often  seems  as  if  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end  before  the  words  of  Scripture 
could  be  realized.  The  twofold  effect  just  now  men- 
tioned corresponds  to  these  two  classes.  Some  texts 
of  Scripture  have  been  eagerly  appealed  to,  and  made 
(in  one  sense)  too  much  of;  tiiey  have  been  taken  by 
force  into  the  service  of  received  opinions  and  beliefs : 
texts  of  the  other  dass  have  been  either  unnoticed, 
at  explained  away.  Consider,  for  example,  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unreasonable  importance  attached  to 
•ingle  words,  sometimes  of  doubtftd  meaning,  in  ref- 
erence to  any  of  the  following  sulgects;  1.  Divorce ; 
2.  Marriage  with  a  Wife's  Sister;  8.  Inspiration ;  4.  The 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Sfixiti  6*  Infiuit-Baptism ; 
6.  Bpisoopaqr ;  7.  Divine  Bij^t  of  Emgs ;  8.  Original 
CBn.    There  is,  indeedi  a  kind  of  mystery  in  the  way 
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in  which  the  chanco  words  of  a  rimplo  narratiTe,  the 
occurrence  of  some  acddontal  ovontj  the  use  eron  of 
a  figure  of  speech,  or  a  mistranslation  of  a  word  in 
Latin  or  Euglish,  have  affected  the  thou^ts  of  future 
ages  and  distant  countries.  Nothing  so  slight  that 
it  has  not  been  caught  at ;  nothing  so  plain  that  it 
maj  not  bo  explained  away.  What  men  bare  brought 
to  the  text  they  hare  also  found  there ;  what  has  re- 
ceived no  interpretation  or  witness,  either  in  the 
customs  of  the  Church  or  in  ^^  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts,"  is  still  ^^  an  unknown  tongue "  to  them.  It 
is  with  Scripture  as  with  oratory:  its  effect  partly 
depends  on  Uie  preparation  in  the  mind  or  in  drcumr 
stances  for  the  reception  of  it.  There  is  no  use  of 
Scripture,  no  quotation  or  even  misquotation  of  a 
word,  which  is  not  a  power  in  the  world,  when  it  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  a  great  movement,  or  is  echoed 
by  the  voice  of  a  large  party. 

On  tlie  first  of  tlie  subjects  referred  to  above,  it  is 
argued  from  Scripture  that  adulterers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  marry  again ;  and  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment turns  on  the  question,  whether  the  words  (cirro9 
Xoyov  woppiia^^  <<  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,*' 
which  occur  in  the  first  clause  of  an  important  text 
on  marriage,  were  designedly  or  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  second.  (Matt  v.  82.)  ^  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery;  and  if  hoover  shall 
marry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery.'' 
(Compare  also  Mark  x.  11,  12.)  2.  The  Scripture 
argument  in  the  second  instance  is  almost  invisible, 
being  drawn  from  a  passage  the  meaning  of  which  is 
irrelevant  (Lev.  xviii.  18,  <<  Neither  shalt  thou  take 
a  wife  to  her  sister  to  vex  her,  to  unoover  her  nakedr 
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ness  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime ''),  and  trans- 
ferred from  the  polygam/  which  prevailed  in  Eastern 
countries  three  thousand  jears  ago  to  the  monogamy 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Christian  Church, 
in  spite  of  the  custom  and  tradition  of  the  Jews  and 
the  analogy  of  the  brother's  widow.  8.  In  the  third 
case,  the  word  (^eoirycuoro^)  ^  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  **  is  spoken  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  assumed 
to  apply  to  the  New,  including  that  Epistle  in  which 
the  expression  occurs.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  4.  In  the 
fourth  example,  the  words  used  are  mysterious  ^( John 
xiv.  26 ;  xvi.  15),  and  seem  to  come  out  of  the  depths 
of  a  divine  consciousness :  they  have  sometimes,  how- 
ever, received  a  more  exact  moaning  than  they  would 
truly  bear ;  what  is  spoken  in  a  figure  is  construed 
with  the  severity  of  a  logical  statement,  while  pas- 
sages of  an  opposite  tenor  are  overlooked  or  set  aside. 
6.  In  the  fiftii  instance,  the  mere  mention  of  a  family 
of  a  jailer  at  Philippi  who  was  baptized  Q^  he  and  all 
bis,''  Acts  xvi.  88)  has  led  to  the  inference,  that  in 
this  fEunily  there  were  probably  young  children ;  and 
hence  that  infant  baptism  is,  first,  permissive ;  sec- 
ondly, obligatory.  6.  In  the  sixth  case,  the  chief  stress 
of  the  argument  from  Scripture  turns  on  the  occurs 
rence  of  the  word  (ifriatanroq')  ^bishop"  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  is  assisted  by  a  supposed 
analogy  between  the  position  of  the  aposties  and  of 
their  successors :  although  tiie  term  *^  bishop"  is  clearly 
used  in  the  passages  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  indistinguishably  firom 
**  inresbyter ;  '*  and  the  magisterial  authority  of  bishops 
in  after  ages  is  unlike  rather  than  like  the  personal 
authority  of  the  apostles  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gos- 
pel*    Tlie  ftirther  development  of  Episcopacy  into 
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^)06tolical  saccesEMm  has  often  been  rested  oo  the 
promise,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  70a  alwajr, — eren  to  the  end 
of  the  world.''    7.  In  the  seventh  case,  the  piocepta 
of  order  which  are  addressed  in  the  Epistle  to^  the 
^  fifth-monarchj  men  of  those  dajs  **  are  transferred 
to  a  daty  of  obedience  to  hereditaiy  princes ;  the  fuX 
of  the  house  of  David,  ^  the  Lord's  anointed,"  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  is  converted  into  a  principle 
for  all  times  and  coontries;  and  the  hi^^ier  kssod 
which  our  Saviour  teaches,  ^  Bender  unto  Cesar  tfao 
things  which  are  Cesar's,"  —  thai  is  to  say,  '^Bender 
luito  all  their  due,  and  to  CSod  above  aU,"  — is  qioiled 
hj  being  made  into  a  precept  of  political  subjection. 
8.  Lastly,  the  justice  of  God,  **  who  rewardeth  eveij 
man  according  to  his  works,"  and  the  Christian  schema 
of  redemption  has  been  staked  on  two  figurative  ex- 
pressions of  St  Paul,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
any  other  part  of  Soripture  (1  Cor.  xv.  22,  '^  For  m 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  diall  aU  be  made 
alive,"  and  the  corresponding  passage  in  Bom.  t.  12)  ; 
notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  also  at  the  New,  ^  Every  soul  diall  bear  its  own 
iniquitf,"  and  ^neither  this  man  sinned  nor  his  par* 
ent5."  .  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  ngage 
further  in  the  mattos  of  diq[rate  which  have  arisen 
by  the  way  in  attempting  to  illustrate  tiie  general 
argument.     Yet,  to  avoid  misoonoqption,  U  may  be 
remarked,  that  many  of  the  principles,  rules,  or  truths, 
mentioned, — as,  for  example,  InfonVBaptism,  or  tiie 
Episcopal  Form  of  Qiurdi  Government,— have  suf^ 
fident  grounds :  the  weakness  is  tiie  attempt  to  derive 
them  fir<mi  Scripture. 

Witii  fliis  minute  and  rigid  enforoement  of  tiie 
words  of  Scripture  in  passages  where  the  ideat  e&* 
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presBod  in  them  either  reallj  or  apparently  agree 
with  receired  oinnions  or  institutions,  there  remains 
to  be  contrasted  the  neglect,  or  in  some  instances  the 
misinterpretation,  of  other  words  which  are  not  equal- 
ly in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  many  of 
our  Lord's  discourses,  he  speaks  of  the  **  blessedness 
of  poTorty;*'  of  the  hardness  which  they  that  have 
riches  wiU  ezporience  **  in  attaining  eternal  life/*  — ^  It 
,  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye ; '' 
and  *^  Son,  thou  in  thy  lifetime  roceivodst  thy  good 
tilings ;''  and  again,  **  One  thing  though  laclcest:  go,  sell 
all  that  thou  hasf  Plrocepts  like  these  do  not  appeal 
to  our  own  experience  of  life:  they  are  unlike  any- 
thing that  we  see  around  us  at  the  present  day,  even 
among  good  men.  To  some  among  us  they  will  recall 
the  remarkable  saying  of  Lessing,  '^  that  the  Cliris- 
tian  reli^on  had  been  tried  for  eighteen  centuries: 
the  religion  of  Christ  remained  to  be  tried.''  To  take 
them  literally  would  bo  ii\jurious  to  ourselves  and  to 
society  (at  least,  so  we  tiiink).  Religious  sects  or 
orders  who  have  seized  this  aspect  of  Ohristianity 
have  come  to  no  good,  and  have  often  ended  in  extrav- 
agance. It  will  not  do  to  go  into  the  world,  saying, 
^  Woe  unto  you,  ye  rich  men  I "  or,  on  entering  a  noble 
mansion,  to  repeat  the  denunciations  of  the  prophet 
about  **  cedar  and  vermilion ; "  or,  on  being  shown  the 
prospect  of  a  magnificent  estate,  to  cry  out,  *'  Woe 
unto  them  that  lay  field  to'  field,  that  they  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  I "  limes  have 
altered,  we  say,  since  those  denunciations  were  ut- 
tered: what  appeared  to  the  prophet  or  apostie  a 
violation  of  the  appointment  of  P^vidence  has  now 
become  a  part  of  it«  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  great 
•upper,  and  mingle  at  the  same  board  the  two  ends  of 
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society,  as  modem  phraseology  calls  them ;  fetching  in 
*^  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,''  to  fill  the 
vacant  places  of  noble  guests.  That  would  bo  eccen- 
trie  in  modem  times,  and  even  hurtful.  Neither  is  it 
suitable  for  us  to  wash  one  another's  feet,  or  to*per- 
form  anj  other  menial  office,  because  our  Lord  set  us 
the  example.  Tlio  customs  of  society  do  not  admit 
it ;  no  good  would  be  done  by  it,  and  singularity  is  of 
itself  an  evil.  Well,  then,  aro  tlio  procopts  of  Christ 
not  to  be  obeyed  ?  Perhaps  in  their  AiUost  sense  they 
cannot  be  obeyed.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  aro  not  to 
be  explained  away  ;•  tlie  standaiil  of  Christ  is  not  to  bo 
lowered  to  ordinary  Christian  life,  because  ordinary 
Cliristian  life  cannot  rise,  oven  in  good  men,  to  the 
standard  of  Christ.  And  tliero  may  be  *^  standing 
among  us"  some  one  in  ten  tliousand,  ''whom  we 
know  not,"  m  whom  there  is  such  a  divine  union  of 
charity  and  prudence,  that  ho  is  most  blest  in  the 
entire  fiulfilment  of  tlio  procopt,— ''  Go,  sell  all  that 
tliou  hast," — which,  to  obey  literally  in  other  cases, 
would  bo  evil,  and  not  good.  Many  tliero  Iiavo  boon, 
doubtless  (not  one  or  two  only),  who  have  given  all 
that  tliey  had  on  eartli  to  tlicur  family  or  (Hends,— 
tlie  poor  servant ''  casting  her  two  mites  into  the  treas* 
ury ; "  denying  herself  the  orduiary  comforts  of  life 
for  the  sake  of  an  erring  parent  or  brotlior :  that  is  not 
probably  an  unconunon  case,  and  as  near  an  approach 
as  in  this  life  we  make  to  hoavon.  And  tliero  may  be 
some  one  or  two  raro  natures  in  the  world,  in  whom 
there  is  such  a  divine  oourtosy,  such  a  gentleness 
and  dignity  of  soul,  that  difforonces  of  rank  seem  to 
vanish  before  them,  and  they  look  upon  tho  face  of 
others,  even  of  thdr  own  servants  and  dependants, 
only  as  they  are  in  the  sig^t  of  Ood  and  will  bo  in 
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hb  kingdom.    And  there  may  be  some  tender  and 

delieato  woman  among  us,  who  feels  that  she  has  a 

divbie  vocation  to  fulfil  the  most  repulsive  offices 

towards  the  dying  inmates  of  a  hospital,  or  the  soldier 

perishing  in  a  foreign  land.    Whether  such  examples 

of  self-sacrifice  are  good  or  evil,  must  depend,  not 

altogether  on  social  or  economical  principles,  but  on 

the  spirit  of  those  who  oflTer  them,  and  the  power 

which  they  have  in  themselves  of  **  making  all  things 

kin."    And,  even  if  the  ideal  itself  were  not  carried 

out  by  us  in  practice,  it  has,  nevertheless,  what  may 

be  termed  a  truth  of  feeling.    <*Let  them  tliat  have 

riches  be  as  though  they  had  them  not." — **Let  the 

rich  man  wear  the  load  lightly :  he  will  one  day  fold 

tliem  up  as  a  vesture."    Let  not  the  refinement  of 

society  make  us  forget,  that  it  is  not  the  refined  only 

who  are  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  nor  tlie 

daintiness  of  life  hide  from  us  the  bodily  evils  of 

which  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  are  alike  heirs. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  have  the  power  to  reunite  us 

to  our  fellow-creatures,  from  whom  the  accidents  of 

burth,  position,  wealth,  have  separated  us :  they  soften 

our  hearts  towards  fliem,  when  divided  not  only  by 

vice  and  ignorance,  but,  what  is  even  a  greater  barrier, 

difierence  of  manners  and  associations.    For,  if  tliere 

be  anything  in  our  own  fortune  superior  to  that  of 

others,  instead  of  idolizmg  or  cherishing  it  in  the 

blood,  the  gospel  would  have  us  cast  it  from  us :  and, 

if  there  be  anything  mean  or  despised  in  those  with 

whom  we  have  to  do,  tlie  gospel  would  have  us  regard 

such  as  friends  and  brethren ;  yea,  even  as  having  the 

person  of  Christ 

Another  instance  of  apparent  if  not  real  neglect  of 
the  precepts  of  Scripture  is  furnished  by  the  erai- 
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mandment  against  twooring.  No  precept  about  di- 
Torco  is  so  plain,  so  universal,  so  oxclusiTe,  as  this : 
**  Swear  not  at  all/*  Yet  we  all  know  how  the  custom 
of  Obristian  countries  has  modified  this  **  counsel  of 
perfection  *'  whidi  was  uttered  by  the  Saviour,  lliis 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  in  this  case  the  pro* 
eept  is  not,  as  in  the  former,  practically  impossible  of 
fulfilment,  or  even  difficult  And  yet,  in  this  instance 
again,  the  body  who  have  endeavored  to  follow  more 
nearly  the  letter  of  our  Lord's  commandment  seem  to 
have  gone  against  the  common  sense  of  the  Christiaa 
world.  Or  to  add  one  more  example :  Who,  that 
hears  of  the  Sabbatarianism,  as  it  is  called,  of  some 
Ph>te8taut  countries,  would  imagine  that  the  Author 
of  our  religion  had  cautioned  his  disciples,  not  against 
the  violation  of  tlie  sabbath,  but  only  against  its  for- 
mal and  Pharisaical  observance  ?  or  that  the  chiefest 
of  the  apostles  had  warned  the  Oolossians  to  **  let  no 
man  judge  them  in  respect  of  the  new  moon  or  of  the 
sabbath  days'' 7  (ii.  16.) 

The  neglect  of  another  class  of  passages  is  even 
more  surprising;  the  precepts  contained  in  them 
being  quite  practicable,  and  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
istmg  state  of  the  world.  In  this  instance,  it  seems 
as  if  religious  teachers  had  failed  to  gattier  those 
principles  of  which  they  stood  most  in  need.  ^  Think 
ye  that  those  eighteen  upon  whom  the  Tower  of  Si- 
loam  fell?"  is  the  characteristic  lesson  of  the  gospel 
on  the  occasion  of  any  sudden  visitation.  Yet  it  is 
another  reading  of  such  calamities  that  is  commonly 
insbted  upon.  The  observation  is  seldom  made  re- 
specting the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  that  the 
true  neighbor  is  also  a  person  of  a  difierent  religion. 
The  words,  **  Forbid  hun  not ;  for  there  is  no  many 
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which  shall  do  a  mirado  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly 
speak  evil  of  me/'  are  often  said  to  have  no  applica- 
tion to  sectarian  differences  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  Church  is  established  and  miracles  have  ceased. 
The  conduct  of  our  Lord  to  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, though  not  intended  for  our  imitation  always, 
yet  affords  a  painful  contrast  to  the  excessive  severity 
with  which  even  a  Christian  society  punishes  the  er- 
rors of  women.  The  boldness  with  which  St.  Paul 
applies  the  principle  of  individual  judgment,  <^Lot 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  mind,''  as  exhib- 
ited also  in  the  words  quoted  above,  **  Let  no  man 
judge  you  in  respect  of  the  new  moon  or  of  the  sab- 
bath days,"  is  far  greater  than  would  be  allowed  in 
the  present  age.  Lastiy,  that  the  tenet  of  the  damna- 
tion of  the  Heathen  should  over  have  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  world,  or  that  the  damnation  of  Catholics 
should  have  been  a  received  opinion  among  Protes- 
tants, implies  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  such  passages 
as  Bom.  ii.  1  - 16 :  **  Who  rewardeth  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  work;"  and  **  When  the  Gentiles,  which 
know  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,"  &g.  What  a  difference  between  the 
simple  statement  which  the  apostie  makes  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Ck>d,  and  the  ^* uncovenanted  mercies"  or 
^  invincible  ignorance  "  of  theologians,  half  reluctant 
to  g^ve  up,  yet  afraid  to  maintain,  the  advantage  of 
denying  sidvation  to  those  who  are  extra  palum  Ec" 
elesut! 

The  same  habit  of  silence  or  misinterpretation  ex- 
tends to  words  or  statements  of  Scripture  in  which 
doctrines  are  thought  to  be  interested.  When  main- 
taining the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  do 
not  readily  recall  the  versoi  ^Of  that  hour  knoweth  no 
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man ;  no,  not  tbo  ongols  of  God ;  neiiher  the  Scm^  but 
tlio  Fatlior/'  (Mark  xiii.  82.)  The  temper  or  feeling 
which  led  St.  Ambrose  to  doubt  the  genoinenesB  of 
the  words  marked  in  Italics,  leads  Christians  in  our 
own  day  to  pass  them  over.  We  are  scarcely  just  to 
tlie  Millenarians,  or  to  those  who  maintain  the  contin- 
uance of  miracles  or  spiritual  gifts  in  the  Christiaa 
Gliurch,  in  not  admitting  the  degree  of  support  which 
is  afforded  to  their  views  hj  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  same  remark  applies  to  tiie  Predestinarian 
controversy.  The  Calvinist  is  often  hardly  dealt  with, 
in  being  deprived  of  his  real  standing-ground  in  the 
third  and  nmth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
and  the  Protestant,  who  thinks  himself  bound  to  prove 
from  Scripture  the  very  details  of  doctrine  or  disdr 
pline  which  are  nuuntained  in  his  Church,  is  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ha^h  methods,  and  somo- 
times  to  deny  appearances  which  seem  to  favor  some 
particular  tenet  of  Boman  Catholicism.  (Matt.  xvi. 
18,  19;  xviii.  18.  1  Cor.  iii.  15.)  The  Boman 
Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  observes  that 
nearly  all  the  distinctive  articles  of  his  creed  are  want- 
ing in  the  New  Testament.  The  Calvinist,  in  fiict, 
ignores  almost  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  verses.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  seek- 
ing to  prove  our  own  opinions  out  of  Scripture,  we 
are  constantly  falling  into  the  common  fSodlaoy  of 
opening  our  eyes  to  one  class  of  facts,  and  dosmg 
them  to  another.  The  fkvorite  verses '  shine  like 
stars,  while  the  rest  of  the  page  is  thrown  into  the 
shade. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  eaqr  to  say  what  is  the  meaning 
of  ^proving  a  doctrine  from  Scripture:"  for,  when 
we  demand  logical  equivalents  and  similarity  of  dr- 
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comstanoes;  when  we  balance  adverse  statements, 
St  James  and  St  Paul,  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Old, — it  will  be  hard  to  demonstrate  from  Scripture 
any  complex  system  either  of  doctrine  or  practice. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  statutes,  in  which  words 
have  been  chosen  to  cover  the  multitude  of  cases ; 
but  in  the  greater  portion  of  it,  especially  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  <*  like  a  man  talking  to  his  fHond/'  Nay, 
more :  it  is  a  book  written  in  the  East,  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  because  it 
speaks  the  language  and  has  the  feeling  of  Eastern 
lands.  Nor  can  we  readily  determine,  in  explaining 
the  words  of  our  Lord  or  of  St  Paul,  how  much  (even 
of  some  of  tlio  passages  just  quoted)  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  Oriental  modes  of  speech.  Expressions  which 
would  be  regarded  as  rhetorical  exaggerations  in  the 
Western  world  are  the  natural  vehicles  of  thought  to 
an  Eastern  people.  How  great,  then,  must  be  the 
confusion  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  out  these 
Oriental  modes  with  the  severity  of  a  philosophical 
or  legal  argument !  Is  it  not  such  a  use  of  the  words 
of  Ohrist  which  he  himself  rebukes  when  he  says, 
^  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth :  the  flesh  profiteth 
nothing ''  7  (John  vi.  62,  68.) 

There  is  a  further  way  in  which  the  language  of 
creeds  and  liturgies,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  theologi- 
cal use  of  terms,  exercises  a  disturbing  influence  on 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Words  which  occur 
in  Scripture  are  singled  out  and  incorporated  in  sys- 
tems, like  stones  taken  out  of  an  old  bidlding  and  put 
into  a  new  one.  They  acquire  a  technical  meaning 
more  or  less  divergent  from  the  origmal  one.  It  is 
obvious,  that  their  use  in  Scripture,  and  not  their 
later  and  technical  sense,  must  ftimish  the  rule  of 
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interpretation.  We  should  not  haye  recourse  to  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  Polybius  for  the  explanation  of 
its  use  in  Plato,  or  to  the  turn  of  a  sentence  in  Lyco- 
pbron  to  illustrate  a  construction  of  .^scbylus.  It^is 
the  same  kind  of  anachronism  which  would  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  scholastic  or  tlioologtcal  use  of  the 
language  of  Scripture.  It  is  romarkahlo  that  tliis  use 
is  indeed  partial ;  that  is  to  say,  it  affects  one  class  of 
words,  and  not  another.  Love  and  truth,  for  example, 
hare  never  been  theological  terms:  grace  and  fidth, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  always  retain  an  association  with 
the  Pelagian  or  Lutheran  controversies.  Justification 
and  inspiration  are  derited  from  verbs  which  occur  ia 
Scripture,  and  the  later  substantive  has  dearly  a£foct- 
ed  Uio  meaning  of  the  original  verb  or  verbal  in  the 
places  whore  they  occur.  The  remark  might  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  iise  of  scriptural  language 
respecting  the  sacraments,  which  has  also  had  a  reflex 
influence  on  its  interpretation  in  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  especially  in  the  Oospel  of  St.  John.  (Johu 
iii.  6 ;  vi.  66,  &o.')  liGnds  which  are  £&miliar  witii  the 
mystical  doctirine  of  the  sacraments  seem  to  see  a 
reference  to  them  in  almost  every  place  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New,  in  which  the 
words  **  water  **  or  *^  bread  and  winB  **  may  happen 
to  occur. 

Other  questions  meet  us  on  the  threshold,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  also  afibct  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  therefore  demand  an  anJBwer.  Is  it 
admitted  that  tiie  Scripture  has  one,  and  only  one, 
true  meaning  ?  Or  are  we  to  follow  the  Fathers  into 
mystical  and  allegorical  explanations?  or,  with  the 
miyority  of  modem  interpreters,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  double  senses  of  propheqy,and  the  symbolism 
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of  the  gospel  in  the  law  7  In  either  case  we  assume 
what  can  never  be  proved ;  and  an  instrument  is  intro- 
duced, of  such  subtlety  and  pliabilitjr  as  to  make  the 
Scriptures  mean  auTthing, —  Oalku  in  campcmili^^ 
the  Waldenses  described  it;  *^the  weathercock  on 
the  church-tower/'  which  is  turned  hither  and  thither 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  That  the  present  age 
lias  grown  out  of  the  mystical  methods  of  the  early 
Fathers  is  a  part  of  its  intellectual  state.  No  one 
will  now  seek  to  find  hidden  meanings  in  the  scar- 
let thread  of  Bahai),  or  the  number  of  Abraliam's  fol- 
lowers ;  or  in  the  little  circumstance  mentioned  after 
the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  that  St.  Peter  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  sepulchre.  To  most  educated 
persons  in  the  nineteentii  century,  tlicse  applications 
of  Scripture  appear  foolish.  Yet  it  is  rather  the  ex- 
cess of  the  meUiod  which  provokes  a  smile  than  the 
method  itself.  For  many  remains  of  the  mystical 
interpretation  exist  among  ourselves:  it  is  not  the 
early  Fathers  only  who  have  read  the  Bible  crosswise, 
or  deciphered  it  as  a  book  of  symbols.  And  the  un- 
certainty is  tlie  same  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  if  there 
is  a  departure  from  the  plain  and  obvious  meaniug. 
If,  for  example,  we  alternate  the  verses  in  which  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  last  things  between  tlie  day  of 
judgment  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  or  in  the 
older  prophecies,  which  are  the  counterparts  of  these, 
make  a  corresponding  division  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  Israel;  or,  again,  if  we  attribute  to  the 
details  of  the  Mosaical  ritual  a  reference  to  the  New 
Testament;  or,  once  more,  supposing  the  passage  of 
the  Bed  Sea  to  bo  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  figure 
of  baptism,  but  as  a  pre-ordained  type,  — tlie  principle 
is  conoeded.    There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  scar* 
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lot  tliread  of  Rahab  should  not  rocoivo  tiie  explanation 
givon  to  it  by  Clomout.  A  littlo  more  or  a  litde  less 
of  the  method  does  not  make  the  differenee  between 
certainty  and  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation^ of 
Scripture.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  practised^  it  is 
equally  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  rule:  it 
is  the  interpreter's  fancy ;  and  is  likely  to  be  not  less 
but  more  dangerous  and  extravagant^  when  it  adds 
tlie  charm  of  authority  from  its  use  in  past  ages. 

Tlie  question  which  has  been  suggested  runs  up 
into  a  more  general  onCi — **  the  relation  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  *'  for  tlie  Old  Testament 
will  receive  a  different  meaning  accordingly  as  it  is 
explained  from  itself  or  from  the  New.  In  the  first 
case,  a  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  each  one  for 
itself  is  all  that  is  required :  in  the  second  case,  the 
typos  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  perhaps  the  very 
facts  and  persons  of  the  history,  will  be  assumed  to 
be  predestined  or  made  after  a  pattern  corresponding 
to  the  things  that  were  to  be  in  tlie  latter  days.  And 
this  question  of  itself  stirs  another  question  respecting 
tlie  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 
Is  such  interpretation  to  be  regarded  as  the  meaning 
of  the  original  text,  or  an  accommodation  of  it  to  the 
tlioughts  of  otiicr  times  ? 

Our  object  is,  not  to  attempt  here  tlie  determination 
of  these  questions,  but  to  point  out  that  they  must  be 
determined  before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  or 
any  agreement  arrived  at  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  With  one  more  example  of  another  kind 
wo  may  dose  this  part  of  the  subject  The  origin  of 
the  three  first  Gospels  is  an  inquiry  which  has  not 
been  much  considered  by  English  theologians  since 
the  days  of  Bishop  Marsh.     The  difficulty  of  the 
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question  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood ;  the  point 
being,  bow  there  can  be  so  much  agreement  in  words, 
and  so  much  disagreement  both  in  words  and  fiicts. 
.  The  double  phenomenon  is  the  real  perplezitjr ;  how, 
in  short,  there  can  bo  all  degrees  of  similarity  and  dis- 
similaritjr,  the  kind  and  degree  of  similaritjr  being 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  large 
portions  are  oopied  from  each  other  or  from  common 
documents ;  the  dissimilarities  being  of  a  kind  which 
seem  to  render  impossible  any  knowledge  in  the  au« 
thors  of  one  another's  writings.  The  most  probable 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  tradition  on  which 
the  three  first  Oospels  are  based  was  at  first  pre- 
serred  orally,  and  slowly  put  together  and  written  in 
the  three  forms  which  it  assumed  at  a  rery  early 
period ;  those  formH  being  in  some  places,  perhaps, 
modified  by  translation.  It  is  not  necessaij^to  de- 
Telop  this  hypothesis  further.  The  point  to  be  noticed 
is,  that,  whether  this  or  some  other  theory  be  tlie  true 
account  (and  some  such  account  is  demonstrably 
necessary),  the  assumption  of  such  a  theory,  or  rather 
the  observation  of  the  £EU>ts  on  which  it  rests,  cannot 
but  exercise  an  influence  on  interpretation.  We  can 
no  longer  speak  of  three  independent  witnesses  of 
the  Gospel  narratire.  .  Hence  there  follow  some  other 
consequences.  (1.)  There  is  no  longer  the  same 
necesdty  as  heretofore  to  reconcile  inconsistent  nar* 
ratiyes:  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  only  means  the 
parallelism  of  similar  words.  (2.)  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  enforce  everywhere  the  connection  of 
suocesrire  rerses ;  for  the  same  words  will  be  found  to 
occur  in  diilbrent  connections  in  the  different  Gospels. 
(8.)  Nor  can  the  designs  attributed  to  their  authors 
be  regarded  as  the  free  handling  of  the  same  subject 
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on  different  plans ;  the  di£forence  oonsistmg  chieflj  in 
the  occurrence  or  absence  of  local  or  verbal  explanar 
tions,  or  the  addition  or  omission  of  certain  passages* 
Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  no  weight  can  be  givea  to 
traditional  statements  of  &ct8  about  the  authorship, — 
as,  for  example,  that  respecting  St  Mark  being  the 
interpreter  of  St  Peter, — because  the  Fathers  who 
have  handed  down  these  statements  were  ignorant  or 
unobservant  of  the  great  tuct^  which  is  proved  bj  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  thej  are  for  the  most  part  of 
common  origin. 

Until  these  and  the  like  questions  are  determined 
by  interpreters,  it  is  not  posdble  that  there  should  be 
agreement  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
Protestant  and  Oathdic,  the  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian, 
will  continue  to  fight  their  battle  on  the  ground  of 
the  New  Testament  The  Preterists  and  Futurists, 
those  who  maintain  tliat  the  roll  of  pro|^ecies  is  con&-. 
pleted  in  past  history  or  in  the  apostolical  age ;  those 
who  look  forward  to  a  long  series  of  events  which  are 
yet  to  come  (w  atl>apl9  row  fiv$op  opi^eytcw  owe  i}(u 
^^^7X^0  9 — ^P^7  ^^  claim  the  authori^  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  or  the  Revelation.  Apparent  coincidences 
will  always  be  discovered  by  those  who  want  to  find 
them.  Where  there  is  no  critical  interpretati<m  of 
Scripture,  there  will  be  a  mystical  or  rhetorical  one. 
If  words  have  more  than  one  meaning,  they  may  have 
any  meaning.  Instead  of  being  a  rule  of  lifo  or  fidth, 
Scripture  becomes  the  expression  of  the  ever-changing 
aspect  of  religious  opinions.  The  unohangeahle  word 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  we  repose,  is  changed  by 
each  age  and  each  generation  in  accordance  with  its 
passing  fieuicy.  The  book  in  which  we  believe  all  re- 
ligious truth  to  be  contained  is  the  most  uncertain  of 
18 
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ill  books,  because  interpreted  bj  arbitrary  and  uncer- 
tain methods. 

^  8. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  preceding  statements 
may  be  censured  as  a  wanton  exposure  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture.  It  will  be  said  that  such  inquiries 
are  for  the  few,  while  the  printed  page  lies  open  to 
the  many ;  and  that  the  obtrusion  of  them  may  offend 
some  w^er  brother,  some  half-educated  or  prejudiced 
80ul|  **  for  whom/'  nerertheless,  in  the  touching  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  **  Ohrist  died.''  A  conftirion  of  the 
heart  and  head  may  load  sonsitire  minds  into  a  deser- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Ohristian  life,  which  are 
their  own  witness,  because  they  are  in  doubt  about 
fiicts  which  are  r^y  external  to  them.  Oreat  evil 
to  character  may  sometimes  ensue  from  such  causes. 
**  No  man  can  serre  two ''  opinions,  witliout  a  sensible 
harm  to  his  nature.  The  consciousness  of  this  respon- 
sibility should  be  always  present  to  writers  on  theology. 
But  tiie  responsibility  is  really  twofold ;  for  there  is  a 
duty  to  speak  the  truth,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  withhold 
it.  The  voice  of  a  mi\jority  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  world ;  the  half-sceptical,  balf-consorvatiTe  in- 
stincts of  many  laymen ;  poriiaps,  also,  individual  in- 
terest,—are  in  favor  of  the  latter  course:  while  a 
hij^r  expediency  pleads  that  <<  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  and  that  truth  alone  <<  makes  free."  To  this 
it  may  be  replied,  that  truth  is  not  truth  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  use  it :  no  reasonable  man  would 
attempt  to  lay  before  the  illiterate  such  a  question 
as  that  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  And 
yet  it  may  be  rejoined  onoe  more,  the  healthy  tone 
of  religion  among  the  poor  depends  upon  fireedom 
of  thought  and  inquiiy  among  the  educated.    In 
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this  conflict  of  reasons,  individual  judgment  must  at 
last  decide.  That  there  has  been  no  rude  or  improper 
unyeiling  of  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  in  the  preced- 
ing  pages  is  thought  to  be  shown  by  the  following  con- 
siderations :  — 

ilrsty  That  the  difficulties  referred  to  are  veiy  well 
known :  thej  force  themselyes  on  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  student,  but  of  every  intelligent  reader 
of  the  New  Testament,  whether  in  Oreek  or  English. 
The  treatment  of  such  difficulties  in  theological  works 
is  no  measure  of  public  opinion  respecting  them. 
Thoughtful  persons,  whose  minds  have  turned  towards 
theologj,  are  continually  discovering  that  the  critical 
observations  which  they  make  themselves  have  been 
made  also  by  others,  apparently  without  concert.  Hie 
truth  is,  that  thoy  have  been  led  to  them  by  the  same 
causes ;  and  tliese,  again,  lie  deep  in  the  tendencies  of 
education  and  literature  in  the  present  age.  But  no 
one  is  willing  to  break  through  the  reticence  which 
is  observed  on  those  subjects :  hence  a  sort  of  smoul- 
dering scepticism.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  distrust  ia 
greatest  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  efforts  are 
made  to  conceal  it.  Doubt  comes  in  at  the  window, 
when  Inquiry  is  denied  at  the  door.  The  thoughts  of 
able  and  highly-educated  young  men  almost  always 
stray  towards  the  first  principles  of  things:  it  is  a 
great  ii\jury  to  them,  and  tends  to  raise  in  their 
minds  a  sort  of  incurable  suspicion,  to  find  that  there 
is  one  book,  of  the  firuit  of  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  are  forbidden  fireely  to  taste ;  that  is,  the  Bible. 
The  same  spirit  renders  the  Christian  minister  almost 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  He  can 
give  no  true  answer  to  the  medianic  or  artisan  who 
has  either  discovered  by  his  mother-wit,  or  who  retails 
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at  seoond^andy  the  objections  of  critics ;  for  he  is  un- 
able to  look  at  things  as  thqr  truly  are. 

Secondly,  As  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  ignore  the  results  of  criticism,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  Ohristianity  should  be  seen  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  tbom.  That  objections  to  some  received 
views  should  be  valid,  and  yet  that  they  should  be 
always  held  up  as  the  objections  of  infidels,  is  a  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  cause.  It  is  a  mischief^  that 
critical  observations,  which  any  intelligent  man  can 
make  for  himself,  should  be  ascribed  to  atheism  or 
unbelief.  It  would  be  a  strange  and  almost  incredible 
thing,  that  the  gospel,  which  at  first  made  war  only 
on  the  vices  of  mfloikind,  should  now  be  opposed  to 
one  of  the  highest  and  rarest  of  human  virtues, — the 
love  of  truth ;  and  that,  in  the  present  day,  the  great 
object  of  Christianity  should  be,  not  to  change  the 
lives  of  men,  but  to  prevent  them  from  changing  their 
opinions :  that  would  be  a  singular  inyersion  of  the 
purposes  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world. 
The  Christian  religion  is  in  a  fiedse  position,  when 
all  the  tendencies  of  knowledge  are  opposed  to  it : 
such  a  position  cannot  be  long  maintained,  or  can 
only  end  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  educated  classes 
fW>m  the  influences  of  religicm.  It  is  a  grave  con- 
sideration, whether  we  ourselves  may  not  be  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  same  religious  dissolution  which 
seems  to  have  gone  ftirther  in  Italy  and  France. 
The  reason  for  thinking  so  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  external  circumstances  of  our  own  or  any  other 
religious  communion,  but  in  the  progress  of  ideas 
with  which  Christian  teachers  seem  to  be  ill  at  ease. 
Time  was  when  the  gospel  was  before  the  age; 
when  it  breathed  a  new  life  into  a  decaying  world; 
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when  fhe  difficulties  of  Ohristianitjr  were  difficoltiet 
of  the  heart  only^  and  the  highest  minds  found  in 
its  truths,  not  onlj  the  rule  of  their  lires,  but  a  well- 
spring  of  intellectual  delight.  Is  it  to  be  held  a 
thing  impossible,  that  the  Ohristian  religion,  instead  of 
shrinking  into  itself,  may  again  embrace  the  thoughts 
of  men  upon  tlie  earth  7  Or  is  it  true,  that,  since  the 
Boformation,  <<  all  intellect  has  gone  the  other  way ;  '* 
and  that,  in  Ph>te8tant  countries,  reconciliation  is  as 
hopeless  as  Protestants  commonly  beUeve  to  bo  the 
case  in  Catholic? 

Those  who  hold  the  possibility  of  such  a  reconcile- 
ment  or  restoration  of  belief  are  anxious  to  disengage 
Christianity  from  all  suspicion  of  disguise  or  unfiumess. 
They  wish  to  preserve  the  historical  use  of  Scripture^ 
as  tiie  continuous  witness,  in  all  ages,  of  the  higher 
tilings  in  the  heart  of  man ;  as  the  inspired  souroe 
of  truth,  and  the  way*  to  the  better  life.  They  are 
willing  to  take  away  some  of  the  external  supports, 
because  they  are  not  needed,  and  do  harm ;  also  bo- 
cause  they  interfere  with  the  moaning.  They  hare 
a  faith,  not  that,  after  a  period  of  transition,  all  things 
will  remain  just  as  they  were  before,  but  that  they  will 
all  come  round  again  to  the  iise  of  man  and  to  the 
glory  of  €h>d.  When  interpreted  like  any  other  book, 
by  tiie  same  rules  of  evidence  and  the  same  canons 
of  criticism,  the  Bible  will  still  remain  unlike  any 
other  book :  its  beauty  will  be  freshly  seen,  as  of  a 
picture  which  is  restored  after  many  ages  to  its 
original  state ;  it  will  create  a  new  interest,  and  make 
for  itself  a  now  kind  of  authority,  by  the  life  which  is 
in  it  It  will  be  a  spirit,  and  not  a  letter,  as  it  was  in 
the  begmning;  having  an  influence  like  that  of  the ' 
spoken  word,  or  the  book  newly  found.    The  purer 
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the  light  in  the  human  heart,  the  more  it  will  hare 
an  expression  of  itself  in  the  mind  of  Christ:  the 
greater  the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  man, 
the  truer  will  be  the  insight  gained  into  tlio  *^  in- 
creasing purpose ''  of  rerolation.  In  which,  also,  the 
individual  soul  has  a  practical  part;  finding  a  sym- 
patlij  with  its  own  imperfect  feelings,  in  tlio  broken 
utterance  of  the  psalmist  or  the  prophet,  as  well  as 
in  the  fulness  of  Christ  The  hiu*mony  between 
Scripture  and  the  life  of  man,  in  all  its  stages,  may  be 
fiur  greater  than  appears  at  present.  No  one  can  form 
any  notion  fW>m  what  wo  see  around  us,  of  the  power 
which  Christianity  might  have  if  it  were  at  one  with 
the  conscience  of  man,  and  not  at  variance  with'  his 
intellectual  convictions.  There,  a  world  weary  of  the 
heat  and  dust  of  controversy, — of  speculations  about 
Ood  and  man ;  weary,  too,  of  the  rapidity  of -its  own 
motion, — would  return  home,  and  find  rest 

But  for  the  faith  that  the  gospel  might  win  again 
the  minds  of  intellectual  men,  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  religion  to  itself,  instead  of  attempting  to  draw 
them  together.  Other  walks  in  literature  have  peace 
and  pleasure  and  profit;  the  path  of  the  critical 
interpreter  of  Scripture  is  almost  always  a  thorny  one 
in  England*  It  is  not  worth  while  for  any  one  to 
enter  upon  it  who  is  not  supported  by  a  sense  that 
he  has  a  Christian  and  moral  object ;.  for,  although  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture  in  modem  times  will  hardly 
say  with  the  emphasis  of  the  apostle,  **  Woe  is  me  if  I 
qpMk  not  the  truth,  without  regard  to  consequences ! " 
yet  he,  too,  may  fed  it  a  matter  of  duty  not  to  conceal 
the  tUngs  which  he  knows.  He  does  not  hide  the 
discrepancies  of  Scripture,  because  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  is  the  first  step  towards  agreement 
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among  interpreters.  He  would  restore  the  original 
meaning,  because  **  seven  other "  meanings  take  the 
place  of  it :  the  book  is  made  the  sport  of  opinion, 
and  the  instrument  of  perversion  of  life.  He  lyould 
take  the  excuses  of  the  head  out  of  tlio  way  of  the 
heart.  Tliero  is  hope,  too,  that,  hj  drawing  Gliristians 
togctlier  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  he  may  also 
draw  tliem  nearer  to  one  another.  He  is  not  afraid 
that  inquiries,  which  have  for  their  object  the  truth, 
can  ever  be  displeasing  to  the  God  of  trutli ;  or  that 
tlie  word  of  God  is  in  any  such  sense  a  word  as  to 
bo  hurt  by  investigations  into  its  human  origin  and 
conception. 

It  may  be  thought  another  ungracious  aspect  of 
tlie  preceding  remarks,  that  they  cast  a  slight  upon 
tlie  interpreters  of  Scripture  in  former  ages.  The 
early  Ffithers,  the  Soman  Catholic  mystical  writers^ 
the  Swiss  and  German  Boformers,  the  Nonconformist 
divines,  have  qiudities  for  which  we  look  in  vain  among 
ourselves:  they  throw  an  intensity  of  Ught  upon  tho 
page  of  Scripture,  which  we  nowhere  find  in  modem 
commentaries ;  but  it  is  not  the  light  of  interpretation. 
They  have  a  faith  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  grown 
dim  now-a-days ;  but  that  faith  is  not  drawn  from  tho 
study  of  Scripture :  it  is  tho  element  in  whicli  their 
own  mind  moves,  wliich  overflows  on  tlie  meaning  of 
the  text  The  words  of  Scripture  suggest  to  tliom 
their  own  thoughts  or  feelings.  They  are  preachers, 
or,  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  prophets, . 
rather  than  interpreters.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a 
view  derogatory  to  the  saints  and  doctors  of  former 
ages.  That  Aquinas  or  Bernard  did  not  shake  theuH 
selves  free  from  the  mystical  method  of  the  IHitristio 
times,  or  the  scholastic  one  which  was  more  poculiailx 
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their  own ;  that  Luther  and  Oalvin  read  the  Scriptures 
in  connection  with  the  ideas  which  were  kindling  in 
the  mind  of  their  age,  and  the  erents  which  were 
passing  before  their  eyes, — these  and  similar  remarks 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  depredatory  of  the  genius 
or  learning  of  fSunous  men  of  old :  they  relate  only  to 
iheir  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  no 
slight  upon  them  to  maintain  that  they  were  not  before 
their  day. 

What  remains  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  precepts, 
or  rather  is  the  expansion  of  a  sinj^e  one.  hiUrpret 
the  Scriptiiire  Kke  any  other  bock.  There  are  many 
respects  in  which  Scripture  is  unlike  any  other  book : 
these  will  appear  in  the  results  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. The  firststep  is  to  knowthe  meaning ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  in  the  same  careful  and  impartial 
way  that  we  ascertain  the  meaning  of  Sophodes  or 
of  Plato.  The  subordinate  principles  which  flow  out 
of  this  general  one  will  also  be  gathered  from  the 
observation  of  Scripture.  No  other  science  of  Her^ 
meneutics  is  possible  but  an  inductive  one ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  based  on  the  language  and  thoughts  and 
narrations  of  the  sacred  writers.  And  it  would  be 
wen  to  carry  the  theory  of  interpretation  no  further 
than  in  the  case  of  other  works.  Excessive  system 
tends  to  create  an  impression  that  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  is  out  of  our  reach,  or  is  to  be  attained  in 
some  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of  manly  sense 
and  industry.  Who  would  write  a  bulky  treatise 
about  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  interpreting  Plato 
or  Sophodest  Let  us  not  set  out  on  our  journey  so 
heavily  equipped  that  there  is  little  diance  of  our 
arriving  at  tiie  end  of  it  The  method  creates  itself 
as  we  go  on,  beghming  only  with  a  few  reflections 
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directed  against  plain  errors.  Such  reflections  are 
the  rules  of  common  sense,  wbicli  we  acknowledge 
with  respect  to  other  works  written  in  dead  lan- 
guages. Without  pretending  to  noveltyy  they  may 
help  us  to  <^  return  to  nature ''  in  the  study  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

Ursty  It  may  be  laid  down  that  Scripture  has  one 
meaning, — the  meaning  which  it  had  to  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  or  evangelist  who  first  uttered  or  wrote,  to 
the  hearers  or  readers  who  first  received  it.  Another 
view  may  be  easier  or  more  familiar  to  us,  seeming 
to  receive  a  light  and  interest  from  the  eiroumstanoes 
of  our  own  age.  But  such  accommodation  of  the 
text  must  be  laid  aside  by  the  interpreter,  whose 
business  is  to  place  himself  as  nearly  as  poi»ible  in 
the  position  of  th^  sacred  writer.  Tliat  is  no  easy 
task, — to  call  up  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  our  Saviour ;  to  follow  the  abrupt  and 
involved  utterance  of  St.  Paul  or  one  of  the  old 
prophets ;  to  trace  the  meaning  of  words  when  lan-> 
guago  first  became  Christian.  He  will  often  have  to 
choose  the  more  difficult  interpretation  (Oal.  ii.  20 ; 
Bom.  iii.  15,  ^.),  and  to  refuse  one  more  in  agree- 
meut  with  received  opinions,  because  the  latter  is  less 
true  to  the  style  and  time  of  the  author.  He  may 
incur  the  charge  of  singularity,  or  confusion  of  ideas, 
or  ignorance  of  Greek,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  subject  in  the  person  who  makes  the 
charge.  For  if  it  be  said  that  the  translation  of  some 
Greek  words  is  contrary  to  the  usages  of  grammar 
(Gal.  iv.  18),  that  is  not  in  every  instance  to  be  de* 
nied :  the  point  is,  whether  the  usages  of  grammar  are 
always  observed.  Or  if  it  be  objected  to  some  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  that  it  is  difficult  and  perplexing, 
18  •  _^AA ^le 
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tho  answer  is,  <<That  may  rery  well  be :  it  is  the  fact/' 
arising  out  of  differences  in  the  modes  of  tliought  of 
other  timeS|  or  irregularities  in  the  use  of  language, 
which  no  art  of  the  interpreter  can  evade.  One  con« 
sideration  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Bible  is 
the  only  book  in  the  world,  written  in  different  styles 
and  at  many  different  times,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  all  d<^preed  of  knowledge  and  education. 
The  benefit  of  this  outweighs  the  evil :  yet  the  evil 
should  be  admitted ;  namely,  that  it  leads  to  a  hasty 
and  partial  interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  often 
obscures  the  true  one.  A  sort  of  conflict  arises  be- 
tween scientific  criticism  and  popular  opinion.  The 
indiscriminate  ^se  of  Scripture  has  a  further  tendency 
to  maintain  erroneous  readings  or  translations :  some 
which  are  allowed  to  bo  such  by  scholars  have  been 
stereotyped  in  tho  mind  of  the  English  reader ;  and  it 
becomes  almost  a  political  question,  how  fiur  we  can 
venture  to  disturb  tliom. 

There  are  difficulties  of  another  kind  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture,  the  depth  and  inwardness  of  which 
require  a  measure  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  inter- 
preter  himself.  There  are  notes  struck  in  jjaces, 
which,  like  some  discoveries  of  science,  have  sounded 
before  their  time,  and,  only  after  many  days,  have  been 
caught  up,  and  found  a  response  on  the  earth.  There 
are  germs  of  truth,  which,  after  thousands  of  years, 
have  never  yet  taken  root  in  the  world.  There  are 
lessons  in  the  prophets,  which,  however  simple,  man- 
kind have  not  yet  learned  even  in  theory,  and  which 
the  complexity  of  society  rather  tends  to  hide ;  aspects 
of  human  life,  in  Job  and  Ecdesiastes,  which  have  a 
truth  of  desolation  about  them  which  we  fidntly  real- 
iia  in  ordinary  droumstanoei.    It  is,  perhaps,  the 
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greatest  difficulty  of  all  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
^e  words  of  Christ, — so  gentle,  so  human,  so  divine ; 
neither  adding  to  them,  nor  marring  their  simplici^. 
The  attempt  to  illustrate  or  draw  them  out  in  detafl, 
oven  to  guard  against  their  abuse,  is  apt  to  disturb 
the  balance  of  truth.  The  interpreter  needs  nothing 
short  of  ^^  fashioning "  in  himself  the  image  of  the 
mind  of  Christ.  He  has  to  be  bom  again  into  a  new 
spiritual  or  intellectual  world,  from  which  the  thoughts 
of  this  world  are  shut  out  It  is  one  of  the  highest 
tasks  on  which  the  labor  of  a  life  can  be  spent,  to 
bring  the  words  of  Christ  a  little  nearer  the  heart  of 
man. 

But,  while  acknowledging  this  inexhaustible  or  in- 
finite character  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  that  we  are  willing  to  admit  of  hid- 
don  or  mysterious  meanings  in  them  (in  the  same  waj, 
we  recognize  the  wonders  and  complexity  of  the  laws 
of  nature  to  bo  far  beyond  what  eye  has  seen  or  knowl- 
edge reached ;  yet  it  is  not  therefore  to  bo  supposed 
that  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  some  other 
laws,  difierent  in  kind  from  those  we  know,  which  are 
incapable  of  philosophical  analysb).  In  like  manner^ 
wo  have  no  reason  to  (Etttribute  to  Ihe  prophet  or  evan- 
gelist any  second  or  hidden  sense  di£ferent  from  that 
which  appears  on  the  surface.  All  that  the  prophet 
meant  may  not  have  been  consciously  present  to  his 
mind :  there  were  depths  which  to  himself  also  were 
but  half  revealed.  He  beheld  the  fortunes  of  Israel 
passing  into  the  heavens :  the  temporal  kingdom  was 
fSading  into  an  eternal  one.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  what  he  saw  at  a  distance  only  was  clearly  defined 
to  him,  or  that  the  universal  truth  which  was  appear^ 
ing  and  reappearing  in  the  hiirtory  of  the  surrounding 
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woild  took  a  purely  spiritual  or  abstract  form  in  his 
mind.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  still  say, 
with  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  words  of  prophecy  are  to 
be  interpreted  as  the  words  of  One  ^<  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thou« 
sand  years.''  But  that  is  no  reason  for  turning  days 
into  years ;  or  for  interpreting  the  things  ^<  that  must 
shortly  come  to  pass,''  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  as 
the  erents  of  modem  history ;  or  for  separating  the 
day  of  judgment  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  Oospels.  The  double  meaning  which  is  given 
to  our  Saviour's  discourse  respecting  the  last  things 
is  not  that  **  form  of  etomi^  "  of  which  Lord  Bacon 
speaks :  it  resembles  rather  tiie  doubling  of  an  object 
when  seen  throng^  glasses  placed  at  different  angles. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are  types  in  Scripture  which 
were  regarded  as  such  by  the  Jews  themselves ;  as, 
for  example,  the  scap^;oat,  or  the  paschal  lamb.  But 
that  is  no  proof  of  all  outward  ceremonies  being  types, 
when  Scripture  is  silont :  (if  we  assume  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  tradition  running  parallel  with  the  Old, 
may  not  the  Roman  Oatholic  assume  with  equal  reason 
a  tradition  running  parallel  with  the  New?)  Plro- 
phetic  symbols,  again,  have  often  the  same  meaning  in 
di£forent  places  (e.  g.  the  four  beasts,  or  living  crea- 
tures ;  the  colors,  white  or  red) :  the  reason  is,  that 
this  meaning  is  derived  from  some  natural  association 
(as  of  firuitfulness,  purity,  or  the  like) ;  or,  again,  they 
are  borrowed  in  some  of  tiie  later  prophecies  from  ear- 
lier ones.  We  are  not,  therefore,  justified  in  suppos- 
ing any  hidden  connection  in  the  prophecies  where 
they  occur.  Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  assuming 
design  of  any  other  kind  in  Scripture  any  more  than 
in  Plato  or  Homer.    Wherever  there  is  beauty  and 
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order,  there  is  design;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  an/ 
artificial  design,  such  as  is  often  traced  by  the  Fathers, 
in  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  a  book,  or  of 
ilie  several  books  to  each  other.  That  is  one  of*  those 
mischievous  notions  which  enables  us,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  reverence,  to  make  Scripture  mean  what  we 
please.  Nothing  that  can  be  said  of  the  greatness  or 
sublimity  or  truth  or  depth  or  tenderness  of  many 
passages  is  too  much.  But  that  greatness  is  of  a 
simple  kind :  it  is  not  increased  by  double  senses,  or 
qrstems  of  types,  or  elaborate  structure,  or  design. 
If  every  sentence  was  a  mystery,  every  word  a  riddle, 
every  letter  a  symbol,  that  would  not  make  the  Scrip- 
tures more  worthy  of  a  divine  author :  it  is  a  Heathen- 
ish  or  Babbinical  fimcy  wliich  reads  them  in  this  way. 
Such  complexity  would  not  place  them  above,  but 
below,  human  compositions  in  general ;  for  it  would 
deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  intelligibleness  of  human 
language.  It  is  not  for  a  Christian  theologian  to  say 
that  words  were  given  to  mankind  to  conoeal  their 
thoughts ;  neither  was  revelation  given  them  to  con- 
ceal the  divine. 

The  second  rule  is  an  application  of  the  general 
principle:  *< Interpret  Scripture  from  itself,'*  as. in 
other  respects,  like  any  other  book  written  in  an  age 
and  country  of  which  little  or  no  other  literature  sur- 
vives, and  about  which  we  know  almost  nothing,  ex- 
cept what  is  derived  from  its  pages.  .  Not  that  all  the 
parts  of  Scripture  are  to  be  rogaldod  as  an  indistin- 
guishable mass.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  New,  nor  the  Law  with  the  Proph- 
ets, nor  the  Gospels  with  the  Epistles,  nor  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  be  violently  harmonised  with 
the  Epistle  of  St  James.    Each  writer,  each  suooee- 
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Are  age,  has  characteristics  of  its  own»  as  stron^j 
marked^  or  more  strongly^  thaa  those  which  arc  found 
in  the  authors  or  periods  of  ckssical  literature.  Those 
differences  are  not  to  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  Spirit 
from  whom  they  proceed^  or  by  which  they  were 
OTcmiled ;  and^  therefore,  illustration  of  one  part  of 
Scripture  by  another  should  be  confined  to  writings 
of  the  same  age  and  the  same  authors,  except  where 
the  writings  of  different  ages  or  persons  offer  obvious 
similarities.  It  may  be  said  furflier,  that  illustration 
should  be  chiefly  derived,  not  only  firom  the  same  au« 
thor,  but  from  the  same  writing,  or  from  one  of  the 
same  period  of  his  life.  For  example,  the  comparison 
of  St.  John  and  the  ^*  synoptic ''  Gospels,  or  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
will  tend  rather  to  confuse  than  to  elucidate  the  mean« 
ing  of  either ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compari« 
son  of  the  prophets  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Psalms  offers  many  valuable  helps  and  lights  to  the 
interpreter.  Again :  the  connection  between  the  Epis- 
tles written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  about  the  same 
time  (tf.g*.  Bomans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, — 
Cdossians,  Philippians,  Ephesians, — compared  with 
Bomans,  Cdossians,— Ephesians,  Galatians,  Ao.^  is 
fiur  closer  than  of  Epistles  which  are  separated  by  an 
interval  of  only  a  few  years. 

But  supposing  all  this  to  be  understood,  and  that 
by  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  from  itself  is  meant 
a  real  interpretation  of  like  by  like :  it  may  be  asked. 
What  is  that  we  gain  from  a  minute  comparison  of 
a  particular  author  or  writmg  7  The  indiscriminate  • 
use  of  parallel  passages,  taken  firom  one  end  of  Scrip- 
ture and  applied  to  the  othdr  (except  so  fiur  as  earlier 
oompositions  may  have  affi>rded  the  material  or  the 
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form  of  later  ones),  is  useless  and  tincriticaL  T%o 
uneducated  or  imperfectly  educated  person  who  looks 
out  the  marginal  references  of  the  English  Bible, 
imagining  himself  in  this  way  to  gain  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  divine  meaning,  is  really  following  the  relig- 
ious associations  of  his  own  mind.  Even  the  critical 
use  of  parallel  passages  is  not  without  danger.  For 
are  we  to  conclude  that  an  author  meant  in  one  place 
what  he  says  in  another  ?  Shall  we  venture  to  mend 
a  corrupt  phrase  on  tlie  model  of  some  other  phrase, 
which  memory,  prevailing  over  judgment,  calls  up, 
and  thrusts  into  tlie  text  ?  It  is  this  fallacy  which  has 
iilled  the  pages  of  classical  writers  with  useless  and 
unfounded  emendations. 

The  meaning  of  the  canon,  <<  Non  nisi  ex  Scripturft 
Scripturam  potes  interpretari,''  is  only  this,  <^  Tliat  we 
cannot  understand  Scripture  without  becoming  iSuniliar 
with  it.''  Scripture  is  a  world  by  itself,  from  which 
we  must  exclude  foreign  influences,  whether  thedog- 
ical  or  classical.  To  get  indde  that  world  is  an  efifort 
of  thought  and  imagination,  requiring  the  sense  of  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  critic, — demanding,  much  more  than 
learning,  a  degree  of  original  power,  and  intensity  of 
miiid.  Any  one,  who,  instead  of  burying  himself  in 
the  pages  of  the  commentators,  would  learn  the  sacred 
writings  by  heart,  and  paraphrase  tliem  in  English, 
will  probably  make  a  nearer  approadi  to  tlieir  true 
meaning  than  he  would  gather  firom  any  commentary. 
The  uitelligent  mind  will  ask  its  own  questions,  and 
find,  for  the  most  part,  its  own  answers.  The  true 
use  of  interpretation  is  to  get  rid  of  interpretation, 
and  leave  us  alone  in  company  with  tlie  author.  When 
the  meaning  of  Oreek  words  is  once  known,  the 
young  student  has  almost  all  the  real  materials  which 
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are  possessed  by  the  greatest  biblical  scholar^  in  ilie 
book  itself.  For  almost  our  whole  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  is  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  almost  our 
whole  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Ohrist  and  of  the  apos- 
tolical age  is  dorired  from  the  New:  whatever  is 
added  to  them  is  either  coi\jecture|  or  very  slight 
topographical  or  chronological  illastration.  For  this 
reason,  the  rule  given  abovci  which  is  applicable  to 
all  booksi  is  applicable  to  the  New  Testament  more 
than  any  other. 

Yet|  in  tliis  consideration  of  the  separate  books  of 
Scripture,  it  ia  not  to  be  forgotten  that  tlioy  have  also 
a  sort  of  continuity.  We  make  a  separate  study  of 
the  subject,  the  mode  of  thought,  in  some  degree  also 
of  the  language,  of  each  book;  and  at  length  the 
idea  arises  in  our  minds  of  a  common  literature,  a  per- 
vading life,  an  overruling  law.  It  may  bo  compared 
to  the  effect  of  some  natural  scone  in  which  we  sud- 
donly  perceive  a  harmony  or  picture,  or  to  tlio  imper- 
fect appearance  of  design  which  suggests  itself  in 
looking  at  the  surface  of  the  globe.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  nothing  nuraculous  or  artificial  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  of  Scripture :  it  is  the  result,  not 
the  design,  which  appears  in  them,  when  bound  in  the 
same  volume.  Or,  if  we  like  w  to  say,  there  is  design, 
but  a  natural  design  which  is  revealed  to  after-agos. 
Such  continuity  or  design  is  best  expressed  under 
some  notion  of  progress  or  growth,  not  regular,  how- 
ever, but  with  broken  and  imperfect  stages,  which  the 
want  of  knowledge  prevents  our  minutely  defining. 
The  great  truth  of  the  Unity  of  God  was  there  from 
the  first :  slowly  as  the  morning  broke  in  the  heavens, 
like  some  central  light,  it  filled|  and  afterwards  dis- 
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pened,  tho  mists  of  homaa  passion  in  which  it  was 
itself  envelopecL  A  change  passes  over  the  Jewish 
religion  from  &ar  to  love,  firom  power  to  wisdom, 
from  the  justice  of  Ood  to  tho  mercy  of  Ood,  ^rom 
the  nation  to  the  individual,  firom  this  world  to  an^ 
other ;  from  the  visitation  of  tho  sms  of  the  fiUhora 
upon  the  children,  to  ^  every  soul  shall  bear  its  owa 
iniquity ; "  firom  the  fire,  the  earthquake,  and  the  storm, 
to  Uio  still  small  voice.  There  never  was  a  time,  after 
il)o  deliverance  firom  Egypt,  in  which  the  Jewish  peoplb 
did  not  boar  a  kind  of  witness  against  the  crueltj  and 
licentiousness  of  tlie  surroundiug  tribes.  In  the  do* 
dine  of  tlie  monarchy,  as  tho  kingdom  itself  was  sink- 
ing  under  foreign  conquerors,  whether  springing  fipom 
coutact  with  the  outer  world  or  firom  some  reactida 
within,  the  undergrowth  of  morality  gathers  strength : 
first,  in  the  anticipation  of  prophecy ;  secondly,  like  a 
green  plant  in  the  hollow  rind  of  Pharisaism,— and 
individuals  pray  and  commune  with  God  each  one  fior 
himself.  At  length,  tlie  tree  of  life  blossoms:  the 
faith  in  immortality  which  had  liitherto  slumbered  in 
tiio  heart  of  man,  intimated  only  in  doubtful  words 
(2  Sam.  xii.  28 ;  P^.  xvii.  15),  or  beaming  for  an 
instant  in  dark  places  (Job  xix.  26),  has  become  the 
prevailing  belief. 

There  is  an  interval  in  the  Jewish  annals  which  we 
often  exclude  firom  our  thoughts,  because  it  has  no 
record  in  the  canonical  writings,— extending  over 
about  four  hundred  years,  firom  the  last  of  the  proplw 
ets  of  the  Old  Testament  to  tho  forerunner  of  Christ 
in  the  New.  This  interval,  about  which  we  know  so 
little,  wliich  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  portion  of  seo- 
ular  rather  than  of  sacred  history,  was  nevorthelesi  as 
flruitftil  iu  religious  changes  as  any  dmilar  nexiod 
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which  preceded.  The  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
sects,  and  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  probably  exer- 
dsod  as  great  an  influence  on  Judaism  as  the  captivitj 
itself.  A  third  influence  was  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
literature,  which  was  attractmg  the  Jewish  intellect, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Galilean  sealot  was  tearing 
the  nation  in  pieces  with  the  doctrine  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  call  <<  no  man  master  but  God/'  In  contrast 
with  that  wild  fanaticism  as  well  as  with  the  proud 
Pharisee,  came  One  most  unlike  all  that  had  been 
before,  as  the  kings  or  rulers  of  mankind.  In  an  ago 
which  was  the  victim  of  its  own  passions,  the  creaturo 
of  its  own  circumstances,  the  slare  of  its  own  degen- 
erate  religion,  our  Sayiour  taught  a  lesson  absolutely 
free  from  all  the  influences  of  a  surrounding  world. 
He  made  the  last  perfect  revelation  of  Qod  to  man,— 
a  revelation  not  indeed  immediately  applicaUe.to  tlie 
state  of  society  or  the  world,  but,  in  its  truth  and 
purity,  inexhaustible  by  the  after  generations  of  men ; 
and,  of  the  first  application  of  the  truth  which  he 
taught  as  a  counsd  of  perfection  to  the  actual  cir« 
cumstances  of  mankind,  we  have  the  example  in  the 
EpisUes. 

Such  a  general  conception  of  growth  or  develop- 
ment in  Scripture,  beginning  with  the  truth  of  the 
Unity  of  Qod  in  Ihe  earliest  books  and  ending  with 
the  perfection  of  Christ,  naturally  springs  up  in  our 
minds  in  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  a 
notion  of  value  to  the  interpreter ;  for  it  enables  him 
at  the  same  time  to  grasp  the  whole,  and  distinguish 
the  parts.  It  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of  main« 
taining  that  the  Old  Testament  is  one  and  the  same 
everywhere ;  that  the  books  of  Moses  contain  truths 
or  precepts,  such  as  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  the  fiuth  in 
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immortality,  or  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Bacrifieo, 
which  no  one  has  ever  seen  there.  It  leaves  him 
room  enough  to  admit  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  No 
longer  is  he  required  to  defend  or  to  explain  awaj 
David's  imprecations  against  his  enemies,  or  his  in^ 
junctions  to  Solomoui  any  more  than  hb  sin  in  flio 
matter  of  Uriah.  Nor  is  he  hampered  with  a  theory 
of  accommodation.  Still  the  sense  of  *<  the  increasmg 
purpose  which  through  the  ages  ran ''  is  present  to 
him,  nowhere  else  continuously  discernible  or  ending 
iu  a  divine  perfection.  Nowhere  else  is  there  found 
the  same  interpenetration  of  the  political  and  religious 
element:  a  whole  nation,  ^though  never  good  for 
much  at  any  time,"  possessed  witli  the  conviction  that 
it  was  living  in  flie  face  of  God ;  in  whom  the  Sua 
of  righteousness  shone  upon  the  corruption  of  an 
Eastern  nature, — the  **  fewest  of  all  people,''  yet  bear- 
ing the  greatest  part  in  the  education  of  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  among  the  teachers  and  benefiictors  of 
mankind  is  there  any  form  like  His,  in  whom  the  do- 
sire  of  the  nation  is  fulfilled ;  and  *<  not  of  that  nation 
only,''  but  of  all  mankind,  whom  he  restores  to  his 
Father  and  their  Father,  to  his  God  and  their  God. 

Such  a  growth  or  development  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  progress  from  childhood  to  manhood.  In 
the  child  there  is  an  anticipation  of  truth ;  his  reason 
is  latent  in  the  form  of  feeling;  many  words  are  used 
by  him  which  he  imperfectly  understands ;  he  is  led 
by  temporal  promises,  believing  that  to  be  good  is  to 
bo  happy  always ;  he  is  pleased  by  marvels,  and  has 
vague  terrors ;  he  is  confined  to  a  spot  of  earth,  and 
lives  in  a  sort  of  prison  of  sense,  yet  is  bursting  also 
with  a  fulness  of  childish  life ;  he  imagmes  God  to  be 
like  a  human  fkther,  only  greater  and  more  awful ;  he 
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is  oiflQj  impressed  with  solemn  thoughts,  but  soon 
^  rises  up  to  plaj ''  with  bther  children.  It  is  obsenr- 
able,  that  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  Tory  sim- 
ple, hardly  extending  to  another  life:  they  consist 
chiefly  in  obedience  to  his  parents,  whose  word  is  his 
law.  As  he  grows  older,  he  mixes  more  and  more 
with  ofliers ;  first,  with  one  or  two  who  haye  a  great 
influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind.  At  length,  the 
world  opens  upon  him ;  another  work  of  education 
begms;  and  he  learns  to  discern  more  truly  the 
meaning  of  things  and  his  relation  to  men  in  general. 
(You  may  complete  the  image  by  supposing  tliat 
tiiere  was  a  time  in  his  early  days  when  he  was  a 
helpless  outcast  ^  in  the  land  of  i^ypt  and  the  house 
of  bondage.'')  And,  as  he  arriyes  at  manhood,  ho 
reflects  on  his  former  years,  —  the  progress  of  his 
education,  the  hardships  of  his  infancy,  the  home  of 
his  youth  (the  thought  of  which  is  ine£bceable  in 
afterlife) ;  and  he  now  understands  that  all  this  was 
but  a  preparation  for  another  state  of  being,  in  which 
he  is  to  {day  a  part  for  himself.  And,  once  more,  in 
age  you  may  imagine  him  like  the  patriarch  looking 
back  on  the  entire  past,  which  he  reads  anew,  per- 
ceiving that  the  erents  of  life  had  a  purpose  or  result 
which  was  not  seen  at  the  time :  they  seem  to  him 
bound  **  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.'' 

<<  Which  things  are  an  allegory,"  flic  particulars  of 
which  any  one  may  interpret  for  himself;  for  the 
child  bom  after  the  flesh  is  the  symbol  of  the  child 
bom  after  the  Spirit  ^  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ,"  and  now  '<  we  are  under  a 
schoolmaster"  no  longer.  The  anticipation  of  trath 
which  came  from  without  to  the  chil^ood  or  youth 
of  the  human  race  is  witnessed  to  within :  the  xere* 
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lation  of  God  is  not  lost,  but  renewed  in  the  heart 
and  understanding  of  the  man.  Experienee  has 
taught  us  the  application  of  the  lesson  in  a  wider 
sphere,  and  many  influences  hare  combined  to  form 
the  ""afteraife''  of  the  world.  When,  at  the  close 
(shall  we  saj?)  of  a  great  period  in  the  histoiy  of 
man,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  on  the  course  of  events, 
from  the  ''  angel  of  his  presence  in  the  wilderness  ** 
to  the  multitude  of  peoples,  nations,  languages,  who 
are  being  drawn  together  by  His  providence ;  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  pastoral  state  in  the  dawn  of  the 
world's  day,  to  all  the  elements  of  civilization  and 
knowledge  which  are  beginning  to  meet  and  mingle 
in  a  common  life, — we  also  understand  that  we  are  no 
longer  in  our  early  home,  to  which,  nevertheless,  we 
fondly  look ;  and  that  the  end  is  yet  unseen,  and  the 
purposes  of  God  towards  the  human  race  only  half 
revealed.  And  to  turn  once  more  to  the  interpreter 
of  Scripture :  he,  too,  feels  that  the  continuous  growth 
of  revelation  which  he  traces  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  is  a  part  of  a  larger  whole  extending  over 
the  earth,  and  reaching  to  another  world. 
§4. 
Scripture  has  an  inner  life  or  soul :  it  has  also  aa 
outward  body  or  form.  That  form  is  language,  which 
imperfectly  expresses  our  common  notions, — much 
more  those  higher  truths  which  religion  teaches.  At 
the  time  when  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  the 
Greek  language  was  itself  in  a  state  of  degeneracy 
and  decay.  It  had  lost  its  poetic  force,  and  was 
ceasing  to  have  the  sway  over  the  mind  which  dassi- 
cal  Greek  once  held.  That  is  a  more  important  revo* 
lution  m  the  mental  history  of  mankind  than  we  easily 
conceive  in  modem  times,  when  all  languages  sik 
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loosely  on  thought,  and  the  peculiarities  or  idiosyn* 
orasies  of  one  are  corrected  by  our  knowledge  of 
another.  It  may  be  numbered  among  the  causes 
which  fayored  the  growth  of  Christianity.  That  de- 
generacy was  a  preparation  for  the  gospel,  —  the 
decaying  soil  in  which  the  new  elements  of  life  were 
to  come  forth ;  the  beginning  of  another  state  of  man, 
in  which  language  and  mythology  and  philosophy 
were  no  longer  to  exert  the  same  constraining  power 
as  ift  the  ancient  world.  The  civilized  portion  of 
mankind  were  becoming  of  one  speech,  the  difiusion 
of  which  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
made  a  way  for  the  entrance  of  Ohristianity  into  the 
human  understanding,  just  as  the  Boman  Empire  pre- 
pared the  framework  of  its  outward  history.  The 
first  of  all  languages  *'  for  glory  and  for  beauty  "  had 
become  the  ** common''  dialect  of  tlie.Jtfacedonian 
kingdoms:  it  had  been  moulded  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  to  the  ideas  of  the  East  and  the  religious 
wants  of  Jews.  Neither  was  it  any  Tiolence  to  its 
nature  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  new  truths 
which  were  springing  up  in  the  heart  of  man.  The 
definiteness,  and  absence  of  reflectiveness,  in  the  ear- 
lier forms  of  human  speech,  would  have  imposed  asort 
of  limit  on  the  freedom  and  spirituality  of  the  gospel : 
even  the  Oroek  of  Plato  would  have  **  coldly  furnished 
fortli "  the  words  of  **  eternal  life."  A  religion  which 
was  to  be  universal  required  tlie  divisions  of  lan- 
guages, as  of  nations,  to  be  in  some  degree  broken 
down.  Q*  Poena  linguarum  dispersit  homines,  donum 
linguarum  in  unum  coUegit.")  But  this  community 
or  fireedom  of  language  was  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding defects :  it  had  lost  its  logical  precirion ;  it 
was  lets  coheienti  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
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association.  It  nnght  be  compared  to  a  garment  whidi 
allowed  and  yet  impeded  the  exercise  of  the  mind  by 
being  too  large  and  loose  for  it. 

From  the  inner  life  of  Scripture  it  is  time  to  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  this  outward  form,  including 
that  other  framework  of  modes  of  thought,  and  figures 
of  speech,  which  is  between  the  two.    A  knowledge 
of  the  original  language  is  a  necessary  qualification 
of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.     It  takes  away  at 
least  one  chance  of  error  in  the  explanation  of  a 
passage ;   it  removes  one  of  the  films  which  havo 
gathered  over  the  page ;  it  brings  the  meaning  homo 
in  a  more  intimate  and  subtle  way  than  a  translation 
could  do.     To  this,  however,  another  qualification 
should  be  added ;  which  is,  the  logical  power  to  per* 
ceive  the  meaning  of  words  in  reference  to  their  con^ 
text.    And  there  is  a  worse  fault  than  ignorance  of 
Greek  in  tlie  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
that  is,  ignorance   of  any  language.     The  Oroek 
Fathers,  for  example,  are  far  firom  being  the  best 
verbal  commentators,  because  their  knowledge  of 
Greek  often  leads  them  away  firom  the  drift  of  the 
passage.    The  minuteness  of  the  study  in  our  own 
day  has  also  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  the  text 
associations  which  are  not  really  found  there.   There 
is  a  danger  of  making  words  mean  too  much :  re- 
finements of  signification  are  drawn  out  of  them, 
perhaps  contained  in  their  etymology,  which  are  lost 
in  common  use  and  parlance.    Tliere  is  the  error  of 
interpreting  every  particle  as  though  it  were  a  link  in 
the  argument,  instead  of  being,  as  is  often  the  case, 
an  excrescence  of  style.    The  verbal  critic  magnifies 
his  art ;  which  is  really  great  in  iBschylus  or  Pindar, 
but  not  of  equal  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
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the  simpler  langaage  of  the  Nev  Testament.  His 
lore  of  scholarship  will  sometimes  lead  him  to  im- 
press a  him  system  on  irords  and  constructions.  A 
great  critic,^  who  has  conmiented  on  the  three  first 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  (Jalatians,  has  cer- 
tainly afforded  a  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  read  the 
New  Testament  nnder  a  distorting  influence  from  clas- 
sical Greek.  The  tendency  gains  support  from  the  un- 
defined feeling  that  Scripture  does  not  come  behind 
in  excellence  of  language  any  more  than  of  thought ; 
and  if  not,  as  in  former  days,  the  classic  purify  of  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  its  certainty  and 
accuracyi  the  assumption  of  which,  as  any  other  as- 
sumption, is  only  the  parent  of  inaccuracy,  is  still 
maintained. 

.  The  study  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
has  suffered  in  another  way  by  following  too  much  in 
the  track  of  classical  scholarship.  All  dead  languages 
which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  grammarians 
have  given  rise  to  questions  which  have  either  no 
result,  or  in  which  the  certain^,  or,  if  certain,  the  im- 
portance of  the  result,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor 
spent  in  attaining  it.  The  field  is  exhausted  by  great 
critics,  and  then  subdivided  among  lesser  ones.  The 
subject,  unlike  that  of  physical  science,  has  a  limit ; 
and,  unless  new  ground  is  broken  up,  —  as,  for  examr 
.pie,  in  mythology  or  comparative  philology,  —  is  apt 
to  grow  barren.  Though  it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
^we  know  as  much  about  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
as  we  ever  shall,''  it  is  certain  that  we  run  a  danger, 
from  the  deficiency  of  material,  of  wasting  time 
in  questions  which  do  not  add  anything   to  real 
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knowledge,  or  in  coi^jootures  which  most  always  re- 
main uncertain,  and  may,  in  turn,  give  way  to  other 
conjectures  in  the  next  generation.  Little  points  may 
be  of  great  importance  when  rightly  determined,  be- 
cause the  observation  of  them  tends  to  quicken  the 
instinct  of  language  ;  but  conjectures  about  little 
things,  or  rules  respecting  them,  which  were  not  in 
the  mind  of  Greek  authors  themselves,  are  not  of 
equal  value.  There  is  the  scholasticism  of  philology, 
not  only  in  the  Alexandrian,  but  in  our  own  times ; 
as,  in  the  middle  ages,  there  was  the  scholasticism  of 
philosophy.  Questions  of  mere  orthography,  about 
which  there  cannot  be  sdd  to  have  been  a  right  or 
wrong,  have  been  pursued  almost  with  a  Rabbinical 
minuteness.  The  story  of  the  scholar  who  regretted 
*^  that  he  had  not  concentrated  his  life  on  the  dative 
case  "  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  the  spirit  of  such  in- 
quiries. The  form  of  notes  to  the  classics  often 
seems  to  arise  out  of  a  necessity  for  observing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  between  the  commentary  and  the 
text.  And  the  same  tendency  is  noticeable  in  many 
of  the  critical  and  philological  observations  which  are 
made  on  the  New  Testament.  The  field  of  biblical 
criticism  is  narrower,  and  its  materials  more  frag- 
mentary :  so,  too,  the  minuteness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  questions  raised  has  been  greater.  For  ex* 
ample,  the  discussions  respecting  the  chronology  of 
St.  Paul's  life  and  his  second  imprisonment ;  or 
about  the  identity  of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord ; 
or,  in  another  department,  respecting  the  use  of 
the  Oreek  article,  — have  gone  fisur  beyond  the  line 
of  utility. 

There  seem  to  be  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
any  connderable  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  New 
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Testament  from  mquiiy  into  the  language.  Sacb  in- 
quiries are  populari  because  they  are  safe ;  but  their 
popularify  is  not  the  measure  of  their  use.  It  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
New  Testament  are  for  the  most  part  common  to  the 
Greek  and  the  English.  The  noblest  translation  in 
the  world  has  a  few  great  errors,  more  than  half  of 
them  in  the  text ;  but  *^  we  do  it  riolonce ''  to  hag- 
gle over  the  words.  Minute  corrections  of  tenses  or 
partides  are  no  good :  they  spoil  the  English,  without 
being  nearer  the  Greek.  Apparent  mistranslations  are 
often  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  EngUsh  rather  than 
a  worse  knowledge  of  Greek.  It  is  true  that  the  sig- 
nification of  afcw  uncommon  expressions,  e.p.^  i^vcloy 
imfidkip,  owmrayofAtpoif  «.  r.  X.,  is  yet  uncertain ;  but 
no  result  of  consequence  would  follow  from  the  attain- 
ment of  absolute  certainly  respecting  the  meaning  of  any 
of  these.  A  more  promismg  field  opens  to  the  interpre- 
ter in  the  examination  of  tiieological  terms,  such  as 
«*fldth*'  (w/^k),  "grace"  (x«V*«)>  "righteousness" 
(iuca$oeipff)j "  sanctification  "  (a^ia^iio^')^  "  the  law'* 
(i^/iof),  "the  spirit"  (inw/«a),  "the  comforter" 
(irapoicXfrroi)^  Ac.,  provided  always  that  the  use  of 
such  terms  in  the  New  Testament  is  clearly  separated 
(1)  from  their  derivation  or  previous  use  in  classical 
or  Alexandrian  Greek ;  (2)  from  their  after-use  in  the 
Fathers  and  in  systems  of  theology.  To  which  may  be 
added  another  select  dass  of  words,  descriptive  of  the 
offices  or  customs  of  the  Apostolio  Church;  such 
as  ^apostle"  (owwroXof),  "bishop"  (ir/aiMwo^), 
"elder"  (vptafiirepo^y^  "deacon  and  deaconess"  (o 
tuu  ij  tu£Koyo9),  "love-feast"  (aydwiu)^  "  the  Lord's 
day"  (^  «w/MM^  Vf^Jpa)^  Ac  It  is  a  lexilogus  of  these 
and  similar  termsi  rather  than  a  lexicon  of  the  entire 
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Greek  Testament,  that  is  required.  Interesting  sub- 
jects of  real  inquiry  are  also  the  comparison  of  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  with  modem  Greek  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  likely,  howeyer,  that  they  will  affi>rd 
much  more  help  than  they  have  already  done  in  ibe 
elucidation  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  for  others  to  investigate  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  which  the  preceding  remarks  are 
only  in  part  applicable.  (It  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing, of  this  as  of  any  other  old  language,  that  not  the 
later  form  of  the  language,  but  the  cognate  dialects, 
must  ever  be  the  chief  source  of  its  illustration ;  for,  in 
every  ancient  language  antecedent  or  contemporary 
forms,  not  the  subsequent  ones,  afford  the  real  insist 
into  its  nature  and  structure.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  very  great  and  real  obscurities  exist  in  the  Bog- 
lish  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  even  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  original  has  a  ten- 
dency to  remove.)  Leaving,  however,  to  others  the 
consideration  of  the  Semitic  languages  which  raise 
questions  of  a  different  kind  firom  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  we  will  o£for  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  increasing  accuracy  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  old  Hebraistic  metiiod  of  explaining  difficulties 
of  language  or  construction  has  retired  within  very 
narrow  limits :  it  might  probably,  with  advantage,  bo 
confined  to  still  narrower  ones  (if  it  have  any  place 
at  all,  except  in  the  Apocalypse  or  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew).  There  is,  perhaps,  some  confusion  be- 
tween accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  language,  and 
the  accuracy  of  language  itself;  which  is  also  strong- 
ly maintained*    It  is  observed  that  the  usages  of 
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baibarous  as  woU  as  ciyflized  nations  conform  perfect- 
ly to  grammatical  rules ;  that  the  uneducated  in  all 
countries  have  certain  laws  of  speech  as  much  as 
Shakespeare  or  Bacon :  the  usages  of  Lucian,  it  may 
be  saidi  are  as  regular  as  those  of  Plato,  even  when 
they  are  different.  The  decaj  of  language  seems 
rather  to  witness  to  the  permanence  than  to  the 
changeableness  of  its  structure :  it  is  the  flesh,  not 
the  bones,  that  begin  to  drop  off.  But  such  general 
remarks,  although  just,  afford  but  little  help  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  Greek  of  Uie  New 
Testament,  which  has,  of  course,  a  certain  system; 
fSuling  in  which,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  language. 
Some  further  illustration  is  needed  of  the- change 
which  has  passed  upon  it*  All  languages  do  not  de- 
cay in  the  same  manner;  and  the  influence  of  decay 
in  the  same  language  may  be  different  in  different 
oountries;  when  used  in  writing  and  in  speaking; 
when  ^)plied  to  the  matters  of  ordinary  life,  and  to 
the  higher  truths  of  philosophy  or  religion.  And  tlio 
degeneracy  of  language  itself  is  not  a  mere  principle 
ai  dissolution,  but  creative  also :  while  dead  and  rigid 
in  some  of  its  uses,  it  is  elastic  and  expansiye  in 
others.  The  decay  of  an  ancient  language  is  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  construction  of  a  modern  one.  The 
loss  of  some  usages  gives  a  greater  precision  or  free- 
dom to  others.  The  lo^cal  element — as,  for  example, 
in  the  medieval  Latin — will  {Hrobably  be  strongest 
when  the  poetical  has  vanished.  A  great  movement, 
like  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  passing  over  a 
nation,  may  give  a  new  birth  also  to  its  language. 
These  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  which,  although  classed  vaguely 
imder  the  **  common  dialect,**  has,  nevertheless,  many 
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foAtores  which  aro  altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
fach  as  are  found  in  no  other  remains  of  ancient  lit- 
erature. I.  It  is  more  unequal  in  style,  even  in  the 
same  books ;  tliat  is  to  say,  more  original  and  plastic 
in  one  part,  more  rigid  and  unpliahle  in  another. 
Tliore  is  a  want  of  the  continuous  power  to  frame  a 
paragraph,  or  to  arrange  clauses  in  subordination  to 
each  other,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  poa- 
sessod  by  a  Greek  scholiast  or  rhetorician*  On  tho 
other  hand,  there  is  a  fulness  of  life,  '^  a  new  birth,*' 
in  the  use  of  abstract  terms,  which  is  not  found  else- 
where, after  the  golden  age  of  Greek  i^osophf  • 
Almost  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  whidi 
roads  like  a  Greek  period  of  the  time,  is  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and  tfao 
corresponding  words  of  the  Acts.  But  the  power  and 
meaning  of  the  characteristic  words  of  the  New  Tea- 
tamont  is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  vapid  and 
general  use  of  the  same  words  in  Philo  about  tlie  samo 
time.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  lyrical  pasaon  in  some 
passages  (1  Cor.  ziii. ;  2  Oor.  vi.  6-10;  xi.  21-88), 
which  is  a  new  thing  in  the  literature  of  the  world ; 
to  which,  at  any  rate,  no  Greek  author  of  a  later  age 
furnishes  any  parallel.  2.  Though  written,  tlie  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
spoken  language :  it  is  more  lively  and  simple,  and 
less  structural,  than  ordinary  writing;  a  peeuUarity 
of  style  wliich  further  agrees  with  tlie  circumstance, 
that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  not  written  with  his 
own  hand,  but  probably  dictated  to  an  amanuensis ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  also  probably  originate  in  an  oral 
narrative.  8.  The  ground-colors  of  the  language  may 
be  said  to  be  two:  first,  the  LXX.,  which  is  modified, 
secondly,  by  the  spoken  Greek  of  Eastern  countriei^ 
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and  the  difforonccs  which  might  be  expected  to  arise 
between  a  translation  and  an  original.  Many  Hebra- 
isms wonld  occur  in  the  Greek  of  a  translator!  which 
wonld  never  have  come  to  his  pen  but  for  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  work  which  he  was  translating.  4.  To 
which  may  be  added  a  few  Latin  and  Ohaldee  words, 
and  a  few  Rabbinical  formule.  The  influence  of 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  in  the  New  Testament  is  for  the 
most  part  at  a  distancoi  in  the  background,  acting  not 
duroctly,  but  mediately,  through  the  LXX.  It  has 
much  to  do  with  the  dausular  structure  and  general 
form,  but  hardly  anything  with  the  grammatical 
usage.  PhQo,  too,  did  not  know  Hebrew,  or  at  least 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  yet  there  is  also  a  ^^ medi- 
ate '^  faifluenoe  .of  Hebrew  traceable  in  his  writings. 
6.  There  is  an  element  of  constraint  in  the  style  of  tlio 
New  Testament,  arismg  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
authors  writmg  in  a  language  which  was  not  their 
own.  This  constraint  shows  itself  in  the  repetition  of 
words  and  phrases;  in  the  verbal  oppositions  and 
anacolutha  of  St.  Paul ;  in  the  short  sentences  of  St. 
John.  This  is  further  increased  by  the  fS^ct  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  ^  unlearned  men,'* 
who  had  not  the  same  power  of  writing  as  of  speech. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  di£Sculty 
of  oomposition  increases  in  proportion  to  the  great* 
ness  of  the  subject :  e.  g.  the  narrative  of  Thucydides 
is  easy  and  intelligible,  while  his  reflections  and 
q)oeches  are  fbll  of  oonfiidon;  the  efibrt  to  con* 
centrate  seems  to  interfere  with  the  consecutiveness 
and  fluency  of  ideas.  Something  of  this  kind  is  dis- 
oemible  in  those  passages  of  the  Epistles  in  which  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  is  seeking  to  set  forth  the  opposite 
sides  of  God's  dealing  with  men :  e.g.  Bom.  iiL  1-9, 
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ix.)  z. ;  or  in  which  the  soquonce  of  iho  thought  is 
iiitorriipted  by  the  conflict  of  emotions,  1  Cor.  ix.  20 ; 
Qal.  iv.  11-20.  6.  The  power  of  the  gospel  over 
language  must  be  recognized,  showing  itselfi  first  of 
all|  in  the  original  and  consequentljr  variable  significar 
tion  of  words  (iriari^,  xa/9i9^  tf-om^/ous),  which  is  also 
more  comprohensivo  and  human  than  the  heretical 
usage  of  many  of  the  same  terms, — e.  g.  yif&o't^ 
(«  knowledge  *'),  w^/a  ("  wisdom  *'),  ktIci^  ("  crea- 
ture, creation '') ;  secondly,  in  a  peculiar  use  of  somo 
constructions,  such  as  Bikoiocvvti  Otov  (<<  righteous- 
ness of  God  **),  iri<m^  ^Itfcov  Xpurrov  ("  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ"),  *^  ^p^V  ("in  Christ"),  o^  Scy 
("in  God"),  imip  rui&v  ("for  us"),  in  which  the 
meaning  of  the  genitive  case  or  of  the  preposition 
almost  escapes  our  notice,  from  familiarity  with  the 
sound  of  it.  Lastly,  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
language  is  traceable  in  the  failure  of  syntactical 
power;  m  the  insertion  of  prepositions  to  denote 
relations  of  thou^t,  which  classical  Greek,  would 
have  expressed  by  the  case  only ;  in  the  omission  of 
them  when  classical  Greek  would  have  required  them ; 
in  the  incipient  use  of  u^a  widi  the  subjunctive  for  tho 
infinitive;  in  the  confusion  of  ideas  of  cause  and 
efibct ;  in  the  absence  of  the  article  in  tiie  case  of  an 
increasing  number  of  words  which  are  passmg  into 
proper  names ;  in  the  loss  of  the  finer  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  the  negative  particles;  in  the  occasional 
confusion  of  the  aorist  and  perfect;  in  excessive  fond- 
ness for  particles  of  reasoning  or  inference ;  in  various 
forms  of  apposition,  especially  that  of  the  word  to  the 
sentence ;  in  the  use,  sometimes  emphatic,  sometimot 
only  pleonastic,  of  the  personal  and  demonstrative 
pronouns.  These  are  some  of  the  signs  tiiat  the  Ian* 
guage  is  breaking  up,  and  losmg  its  structure^ 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  is  derived 
almost  ezdosively  from  itself.  Of  the  language,  as 
well  as  of  the  subjecti  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  what 
other  writers  oontribute  is  nothing  in  comparison  of 
that  which  is  gained  from  obsenration  of  the  text. 
Some  inferences  which  may  be  gathered  from  this 
general  &ct  are  the  following :  First,  that  less  weight 
should  be  gi?en  to  lexicons,  that  is,  to  the  authority 
of  other  Oreek  writers,  and  more  to  the  context.  The 
use  of  a  word  in  a  new  sense,  the  attribution  of  a  nou* 
ter  meaning  to  a  verb  elsewhere  passive  (Bom.  iii.  9, 
wpo^x^ik^a)^  the  resolution  of  the  compound  into  two 
simple  notions  (GaL  iii.  1,  irpovfpa^^^  —  these,  when 
the  context  requires  it,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
scholar  because  sanctioned  by  no  known  examples. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  grammars  as  well  as  lexi- 
cons. We  cannot  be  certain  that  Zm  with  tho  accusa- 
tive never  has  the  same  meaning  as  &a  with  the 
genitive  (Oal.  iv.  18 ;  Phil.  i.  16),  or  that  the  article 
always  retains  its  defining  power  (2  dor.  i.  17 ;  Acts 
xvii.  1),  or  that  the  perfect  is  never  used  in  place  of 
the  aorist  (1  dor.  xv.  4 ;  Bev.  v.  7,  ^•) ;  still  less  can 
we  affirm  that  the  latter  end  of  a  sentence  never  for- 
gets  the  beginning  (Bom.  ii.  17-21 ;  v.  12-18 ;  ix.  22 ; 
xvi.  25-27;  ^.,  Ac).  Foreign  influences  tend  to 
derange  the  strong  natural  perception  or  remembrance 
€t  the  analogy  of  our  own  language.  That  is  very 
likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament :  that  there  is  such  a 
derangement,  is  a  fiu^t  There  is  no  probability  in  f!^ 
vor  of  St.  Paul  writing  in  broken  sentences ;  but  there 
is  no  improbability  which  should  lead  us  to  assume  in 
such  sentences  continuous  grammar  and  thouj^t,^  as 
iiqpears  to  have  been  the  fideling  of  the  copyists  who 
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have  corrected  the  anacolutha.  The  occarrence  of 
them  further  justifies  the  mterpreter  in  using  some 
freedom  with  other  passages  in  which  the  syntax  does 
not  absolutel/  break  down.  When  ^'  confusion  of  two 
constructions/'  ^  meaning  to  say  one  thing,  and  finish- 
ing with  another ;  *\  ^*  saying  two  things  in  one,  instead 
of  disposing  them  in  their  logical  sequence/'  —  aro 
attributed  to  the  apostle,  the  use  of  these  and  similar 
expressions  is  defended  by  the  fact,  that  more  numer- 
ous anacolutha  occur  in  St.  Paul's  writings  Uian  in 
any  equal  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  fiir  moro 
than  in  the  writings  of  any  other  Greek  author  of 
equal  length. 

Pasnng  from  the  grammatical  structure,  we  may 
briefly  consider  the  logical  character  of  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament.  Two  things  should  be  here 
distinguished, — the  logical  form  and  the  logical  se- 
quence of  thought.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  former  of  these  two  characteristics :  they  have 
dealt  in  opposition,  contradiction,,  climax,  pleonasm, 
reason  within  reason,  and  the  like ;  mere  statements 
taking  the  form  of  arguments,  each  sentence  seeming 
to  be  a  link  in  a  chain.  In  such  periods  of  literature, 
the  appearance  of  logic  is  rhetorical,  and  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  style.  That  is  tiie  case  with  many  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  which  are  studded  with 
lo^cal  or  rhetorical  formula,  especially  in  the  Episties 
of  St.  Paul.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  natu- 
ral than  the  object  of  the  writer ;  yet  ^forms  of  the 
schools  "  appear  (whether  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Gamar 
liel,  that  reputed  master  of  Greek  learning,  or  not), 
which  imply  a  degree  of  logical  or  rhetorical  training. 

The  observation  of  this  rhetorical  or  logical  element 
has  a  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  fbir 
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it  leads  ns  to  distinguish  between  the  superficial  con- 
nection of  words  and  the  real  connection  of  thoughts. 
Otherwise,  injustice  is  done  to  the  argument  of  the 
•acred  writeri  who  may  be  supposed  to  violate  logical 
rules,  of  which  he  is  unconscious.    For  example,  the 
argument  of  Bom.  iii.  19  may  be  classed  hj  the  logi- 
cians under  some  head  of  fallacy  Q^  Ex  aliquo  non  se- 
quitur  omnis'*) ;  the  series  of  inferences  which  follow 
one  another  in  Bom.  i.  16  -  IS  are  for  the  most  part 
diflforent  aspects  or  statements  of  the  same  truth.    So 
in  Bom.  i.  82,  the  climax  rather  appears  to  I]^  an  anti- 
climax.   But  to  dwell  on  these  things  interferes  with 
the  true  perception  of  the  apostle's  meaning,  which  is 
not  contained  in  the  repetitions  of  yap  by  which,  it  is 
hooked  together ;  nor  are  we  accurately  to  weigh 
the  proportions  expressed  by  his  av  luowov — aXKa  Koi ; 
or  iroXKjf  fiSXKop :  neither  need  we  suppose,  that,  where 
/Mr  is  found  alone,  there  was  a  reason  for  the  t>mission 
of  Si  (Bom.  i.  8 ;  iii.  2) ;  or  that  the  opposition  of 
words  and  sentences  is  always  the  opposition  of  ideas 
(Bom.  V.  7 ;  X.  10).    It  is  true  that  these  and  sun- 
ilar  forms  or  distmctions  of  language  admit  of  trans- 
latioQ  into  English ;  and,  in  erery  case,  the  inter- 
preter may  find  some  point  of  view  in  which  the  sim- 
plest truth  of  feeling  may  be  drawn  out  in  an  anti- 
thetical or  argumentative  form..   But  whether  these 
points  of  view  were  in  the  apostie's  mind  at  the  time 
of  writing  may  be  doubted :  the  real,  meaning,  or  ker- 
nel, seems  to  lie  deeper,  and  to  be  more  within.  When 
we  pass  firom  the  study  of  each  verse  to  survey  the 
whole  at  a  greater  distance,  the  form  of  thought  is 
again  seen  to  be  unimportant  in  comparison  of  the 
truth  which  is  contained  in  it.   The  same  remark  may 
be  extended  tothe  oppodtion,  not  only  of  irords,  but 
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of  ideas,  which  b  found  in  the  Scriptures  generally, 
and  almost  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  language 
itself.  The  law  is  opposed  to  fSedth,  good  to  evil,  the 
spirit  to  the  flesh,  light  to  darkness,  the  world  to  the 
believer ;  the  sheep  are  set  ^  on  his  right  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  the  leff  The  influence  of  this  k^cal 
opposition  has  been  great,  and  not  always  without 
abuse  in  practice ;  for  the  opposition  is  one  of  ideas 
only,  which  is  not  realized  in  tact.  Experience  shows 
us,  not  that  there  are  two  classes  of  men  animated  by 
two  opposing  principles,  but  an  infinite  number  of 
classes  or  individuals  from  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  sin  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  human 
^  nature  is  capable ;  the  best  not  wholly  good,  the  worst 
not  entirely  evil.  But  the  figure  or  mode  of  repre- 
sentation changes  these  difierences  of  degree  into 
difierences  of  kind ;  and  we  often  think  and  speak 
and  act,  in  reference  both  to  ourselves  and  others, 
as  though  the  figure  were  altogether  a  realify. 

Other  questions  arise  out  of  the  analysis  of  the 
modes  of  bought  of  Scripture.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  use  words  without  inquiring  into  their  meaning,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  arrange  them  in  some  relation 
to  our  own  minds.  The  modes  of  thought  of  the  (Ad 
Testament  are  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  New, 
and  those  of  the  New  are  only  partially  the  same  with 
those  in  use  among  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  The 
education  of  the  human  mind  may  he  traced  as  dear- 
ly firom  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  as  fix>m  Homer  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  When 
we  hear  St.  Paul  speaking  of  ^  body  and  soul  and 
spirit,''  we  know  that  such  language  as  this  would 
not  occur  in  the  books  of  Moses  or  in  the  Fh>phet 
Isaiah*    It  has  the  color  of  a  later  age,  in  which 
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•bstrad  tenns  haye  taken  the  place  ci  expressions 
derired  from  material  objects.  When  we  proceed  for* 
ther  to  compare  these  or  other  words  or  expressions 
of  St.  Paul  with  <«the  body  and  mind/'  or  ""mind" 
and  ^  matter/'  which  is  a  distinction,  not  only  of  phi- 
losophy,  but  of  common  language  among  ourselves,  it 
is  not  easy  at  once  to  determine  the  relation  between 
them.  Familiar  as  is  the  sound  of  both  expressions, 
many  questions  arise  when  we  begin  to  compare 
them. 

This  is  the  metaphyracal  difficulty  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  which  it  is  better  not  to  ignore, 
because  the  consideration  of  it  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  many  passages,  and  also  because  it 
may  return  upon  us  in  the  form  of  materialism  or 
sceptidsm.  To  some,  who  are  not  aware  how  little 
words  a£foct  the  nature  of  things,  it  may  seem  to  raise 
qieculations  of  a  very  serious  kind.  Their  doubts 
would,  perhaps,  find  expression  in  some  such  excla- 
malions  as  the  following:  ^How  is  religion  possi- 
ble, when  modes  of  thought  are  shifting,  and  words 
changing  their  meaning,  and  statements  of  doctrine, 
though  ^  starched '  with  i^osophy,  are  in  perpet- 
ual danger  ot  dissolution  from  metaphysical  analy- 
sis?" 

The  answer  seems  to  be,  that  Christian  truth  is 
not  dependent  on  Uie  fixedness  of  modes  of  thou^t. 
The  metaphysician  may  analyxe  the  ideas  of  the  mind, 
just  as  the  phyriologist  may  analyze  the  powers  or 
parts  of  the  bodily  firame,  yet  moralify  and  social 
life  stiU  go  on,  as,  in  the  body,  digestion  is  uninter- 
rupted. That  is  not  an  illustration  only:  it  repre- 
sents the  hcL  Though  we  had  no  words  for  ^  mind, 
mattery  soul,  body/'  and  the  like,  Ohristianify  would 
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remain  the  same.  This  is  obvioosy  whether  we  think 
of  the  case  of  the  poor,  who  understand  such  distino- 
tions  Tory  imperfectly,  or  of  those  nations  of  the 
earth  who  haye  no  precisely  corresponcing  divisicHi 
of  ideas*  It  is  not  of  that  subtle  or  eranesoent  chax^ 
acter  which  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  shifting  the  use  of 
terms.  Indeed,  it  is  an  advantage  at  times  to  discard 
these  terms,  with  the  view  of  gettmg  rid  of  the  op^ 
positions  to  which  they  give  rise.  No  metaphysical 
analysis  can  prevent  ^our  taking  up  the  cross  and 
following  Christ,"  or  receiving  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
as  little  children.  To  analyze  the  '^  trichotomy  "  <^ 
St  Paul  is  interesting  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  <^ 
the  human  mind,  and  necessary  as  a  part  of  biblical 
exegesis ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  religioa 
of  Christ  Christian  duties  may  be  enforced,  and 
the  life  of  Christ  may  be  the  centre  of  our  thoughts, 
whether  we  speak  of  reason  and  fSedth,  of  soul  and 
body,  or  of  mind  and  matter,  or  adopt  a  mode 
of  speech  which  dispenses  with  any  of  these  divia- 
ions. 

Connected  with  the  modes  of  thought  or  repr^ 
sentation  in  Scripture  are  the  figures  of  speech  of 
Scripture,  about  which  the  same  question  may  bo 
asked:  ^What  division  can  we  mike  between  the 
figure  and  the  reality?"  And  the  answer  seems  to 
be  of  the  same  kind,  that  ^  we  cannot  precisely  draw 
the  line  between  them."  Language,  and  especially 
the  language  of  Scripture,  does  not  admit  of  any 
sharp  distinction.  The  simple  expressions  of  one  age 
become  the  allegories  or  figures  of  another:  many  of 
those  in  the  New  Testament  are  taken  firom  the  Old. 
But  neither  is  there  anything  really  essential  in  the 
form  of  these  figures ;  nay,  the  lit^nl  apfdicatioa  of 
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man/  of  them  has  been  a  great  stambling-block  to  the 
reception  of  Ghristianitj.  A  recent  commentator  on 
Scriptore  appears  willing  to  peril  religion  on  the 
literal  tmth  of  such  an  expression  as  ^*  We  shall  be 
caoght  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air/'  Wonld  ho 
be  equally  ready  to  stake  Christianity  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  ^  Where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched''  7 

Of  what  has  been  said,  this  is  tho  sum:  /'That 
Scripture,  like  other  books,  has  one  meaning,  which 
is  to  be  gathered  from  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
adaptations  of  fieithers  or  divines,  and  without  regard 
to  d  priori  notions  about  its  nature  and  origin.  It  is 
to  be  interpret^  like  other  books,  with  attention  to 
the  chalraotor  of  its  authors,  and  flie  prevailing  state 
of  dvilization  and  knowledge,  with  allowance  for 
peculiarities  of  style  and  language,  and  modes  of 
thought,  and  figures  of  speech;  yet  not  without  a 
sense,  that,  as  we  read,  there  grows  upon  us  the  wit- 
ness of  Ood  in  the  world,  anticipating  in  a  rude  and 
primitiye  age  the  truth  that  was  to  be,  shining  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  again  is  reflected  from  diflbrent  points  of  view 
in  the  teachings  of  his  apostles." 

It  has  been  a  principal  aim  of  the  preceding  pages 
to  distinguish  the  interpretation  from  the  application 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  the  errors  alluded  to  arise 
out  of  a  confusion  of  the  two.  The  present  is  nearer 
to  us  than  the  past;  the  circumstances  which  sur* 
round  us  preoccupy  our  thoughts :  it  is  only  by  an 
effi>rt  that  we  repK>duce  the  ideas  or  events  or  per- 
sons of  other  ages.    And  thuS|  quite  naturally,  almost 
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by  a  lav  of  the  human  mind,  the  application  of  ScrqH 
ture  takes  the  place  of  its  ori^al  meaning:-  and 
the  question  is,  not  how  to  get  rid  of  this  natural 
tondenqr,  but  how  we  may  hare  the  true  use  of  it ; 
for  it. cannot  be  got  rid  of,  or  rather  is  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  religious  usefulness  in  the  worid. 
<<  Ideas  must  be  given  through  something:  ^  those  of 
religion  find  their  natural  expression  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  in  the  adaptation  of  which  to  another 
state  of  life  it  is  hardly  possible  tlutt  tho  first  mtontion 
of  the  writers  should  be  always  preserved.  Interpre- 
tation is  the  province  of  few:  it  requires  a  finer 
perception  of  language  and  a  higher  degree  of  cul- 
tivation than  is  attained  by  the  m%)ority  of  mankind. 
But  applications  are  made  by  all,  from  the  philoso* 
pher  reading  **€k>d  in  EBstory,''  to  tho  poor  woman 
who  finds  in  them  a  response  to  her  prayers,  and  the 
solace  of  her  daily  life.  In  the  hour  of  death,  we  do 
not  want  critical  explanations :  in  most  cases,  those 
to  whom  they  would  be  offered  are  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding them.  A  few  words,  Inreathing  the  sense 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  such  as  ^  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth ''  (though  tho  exact  meaning  of 
tlicm  may  be  doubtful  to  the  Hebrew  scholar) ;  ^  I 
slioll  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me,'*  ^ 
touch  a  chord  which  would  never  be  reached  by  the 
most  skilful  exposition  of  the  argument  of  one  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles. 

There  is  also  a  use  of  Scripture  in  education  and 
literature.  This  literary  use,  though  secondary  to  the 
religious  one,  is  not  unimportant.  It  supplies  a  ctnor 
mon  language  to  the  educated  and  uneducated,  in 
which  the  best  and  highest  thoughts  of  both  are 
expressed :   it  is  a  medium  between  the  abstract 
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notions  of  the  one  and  the  Bimple  feelings  of  the 
other.  To  the  poor  especially,  it  conreysy  in  the  form 
which  they  are  most  capable  of  receiying,  the  les- 
son of  history  and  life.  The  beauty  and  power  of 
speech  and  writing  wonld  be  greatly  impaired,  if 
the  Scriptures  ceased  to  be  known  or  used  among 
us.  The  orator  seems  to  catch  from  them  a  sort 
of  insjuration.  In  the  simple  words  of  Scripture 
which  he  stamps  anew,  the  philosopher  often  finds 
his  most  pregnant  expressions.  If  modem  times 
baye  been  richer  in  the  wealth  of  abstract  thought, 
the  contribution  of  earlier  ages  to  the  mind  of  the 
world  has  not  been  loss,  but  perhaps  greater,  in 
supplying  the  poetry  of  language.  There  is  no 
such  treasury  of  instruments  and  materials  as  Scrip- 
ture. The  loss  of  Homer,  or  tho  loss  of  Shakespeare, 
would  have  afibcted  the  whole  series  of^Greok  or 
English  authors  who  follow.  But  the  disappearance 
of  the  Bible  from  the  books  which  the  world  con- 
tains would  produce  results  fiur  greater:  we  can 
scarcely  conceiye  the  degree  in  which  it  would 
alter  Uterature  and  language,  — the  ideas  of  die 
educated  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  the  feelings, 
and  habits  of  mind,  of  the  poor.  If  it  has  been 
said,  with. an  allowable  hyperbole,  that  ^ Homer  is 
Oreece,'*  with  much  more  truth  may  it  be  said  that 
*"  tiie  Bible  is  Christendom.'' 

Many,  by  whom  considerations  of  this  sort  will 
be  little  understood,  may,  nevertheless,  recognize 
the  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Now. 
The  religion  of  Ghrist  was  first  taught  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  words  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Proph- 
ets.  Our  Lord  himself  sanctions  this  application. 
^Oan  there  be  a  better  use  of  Scripture  than  that 
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which  is  made  hj  Scripture?" — **0r  any  more  likely 
method  of  teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity  than 
that  by  which  they  were  first  taught  7  "  For  it  may 
be  argued,  that  the  critical  interpretation  of  Scrip* 
ture  is  a  device  almost  of  yesterday :  it  is  the  Toca- 
tion  of  the  scholar  or  philosopher,  not  of  the  apostle 
or  prophet.  The  new  truth  which  was  introduced 
into  the  Old  Testament,  rather  than  the  old  truth 
which  was  found  there,  was  the  salvation  and  the 
conversion  of  the  worid.  There  are  many  quotationa 
from  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  in  Uie  Epistlos^ 
in  which  the  moaning  is  quiokcnod  or  spirituali«)d ; 
but  hardly  any,  probably  none,  which  is  based  on  the 
original  sense  or  context  That  is  not  so  singular  a 
phenomenon  as  may  at  first  sight  be  inutgined.  It 
may  appear  strange  to  us  that  Scripture  should  bo 
interpreted  in  Scripture,  in  a  manner  not  altogother 
in  agreement  with  modem  criticism ;  but  would  it  not 
be  more  strange  that  it  should  be  interpreted  othex^ 
wise  than  in  agreement  with  tho  ideas  of  the  ago  or 
country  in  which  it  was  written  7  The  oboervatiou 
that  there  is  such  an  agreement  leads  to  t¥ro  condu* 
sions,  which  have  a  bearing  on  our  present  subject: 
first,  it  is  a  reason  for  not  insisting  on  the  applica- 
tions  which  the  New  Testament  makes  of  passages  in 
the  Old,  as  their  original  meaning ;  secondly,  it  gives 
authority  and  precedent  for  the  use  of  similar  appli* 
cations  in  our  own  day* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  interwoven  with 
literature,  though  common  to  all  ages  of  the  Churchy 
tliough  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  an  employment  of  Scripture  is 
liable  to  error  and  perversion.  For  it  may  not  onlj 
receive  a  new  meaning:  it  may  be  applied  in  a  spirit 
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alion  to  itself.    It  may  become  the  symbol  of  £uiat* 
icism,  tlie  cloak  of  molicOi  the  disguise  of  policy. 
Gromwell  at  Droghoda,  quotbg  Scripture  to  his  sol- 
diers ;  the  wolUuiown  attack  on  tlio  Puritans  in  tl)o 
State  service  for  tlie  Bestorationi  ^Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord ; ''  the  reply  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador  to  the  suggestion  of  Wolseyi  that  Yenice 
should  take  a  lead  in  Italy,  ^  tc^AicA  wot  cm/y  tlie  eartli 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,*' — are  examples 
of  such  uses.    In  former  times,  it  was  a  real  and  not 
an  imaginary  fear,  that  the  wars  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Old  Testament  might  arouse  a  fire  in  the  bosom  of 
Franks  and  Huns.    In  our  own  day,  such  dangers 
have  passed  away:  it  is  only  a  figure  of  speech  when 
the  preacher  says,  <*  Oird  on  thy  sword,  0  thou  most 
mighty  1 "  The  warlike  passions  of  men  are  not  roused 
by  quotations  from  Scripture ;  nor  can  states  of  life 
such  as  slavery  or  polygamy,  whidi  belong  to  a  past 
age,  be  defended,  at  least  in  England,  by  the  example 
of  the  Old  Testament.    The  danger  or  error  is  of 
another  kind ;  more  subtle,  but  hardly  less  real.    For, 
if  we  are  permitted  to  apply  Scripture  under  the 
pretence  of  interpreting  it,  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture becomes  only  a  mode  of  expressing  the  public 
feeling  or  opinion  of  our  own  day.    Any  passing 
phase  of  politics  or  art,  or  spurious  philanthropy,  may 
have  a  kind  of  scriptural  authority.    The  words  tliat 
are  used  are  the  words  of  the  prophet  or  evangelist ; 
but  we  stand  behind,  and  adapt  them  to  our  pur- 
pose.   Hence  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  limits 
and  manner  of  a  just  adaptation ;  bow  much  may  be 
allowed  for  the  sake  of  ornament ;  how  far  the  Scrip- 
ture in  all  its  details,  may.  be  regarded  as  an  allegory 
of  human  life ;  where  the  true  analogy  begins ;  how 
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far  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  will  serve  as  a  oor- 
rcctive  to  its  practical  abuse. 

Trutli  seems  to  require  that  wo  sliould  soparato 
more  adaptations  fi*om  the  original  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  not  honest  or  reasonable  to  confound  illus- 
tration with  arg\iment,  in  theology^  any  more  than  in 
other  subjects.  For  example,  if  a  preacher  chooses 
to  represent  tlie  condition  of  a  church  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  present  day  under  the  figure  of  Elgak 
left  alone  among  tlie  idolatrous  tribes  of  Israel,  sucli 
an  allusion  is  natural  enough ;  but  if  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  individuals  are  therefore  justified  in  re- 
mauling  in  what  they  believe  to  be  an  erroneous 
communion, — that  is  a  mere  appearance  of  argument 
which  ought  not  to  have  the  slightest  weight  with  a 
man  of  sense.  Such  a  course  may  indeed  be  perfectly 
juKtifiable,  but  not  on  tlie  ground  that  a  prophet  of  tlio 
Lord  once  did  so,  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Not  in  this  sense  were  tlie  lives  of  the  prophets 
written  for  our  instruction.  There  are  many  impor- 
tant morals  conveyed  by  them,  but  only  so  far  as  Uiey 
themselves  represent  universal  principles  of  justice 
and  love.  These  universal  principles  they  clothe  with 
flesh  and  blood :  they  show  them  to  us  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  The 
prophecies,  again,  admit  of  many  applications  to  the 
Christian  Church  or  to  tlie  Cliristiau  life.  There  is 
no  harm  in  speaking  of  the  Church. as  the  spiritual 
Israel,  or  in  usuig  the  imagery  of  Isaiah  respecting 
Messiah's  kingdom,  as  the  type  of  good  things  to 
come.  But  when  it  is  gravely  urged,  that,  from  such 
passages  as  ^  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursmg  fathers,*'  wo 
are  to  collect  the  relations  of  Church  and  State ;  or, 
from  the  pictorial  description  of  Isaiabi  that  it  is  to  be 
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inferred  there  will  be  a  reign  of  Christ  on  eartb, — 
that  is  a  mere  assumption  of  the  forms  of  reasoning 
hj  the  imaj^ation.  Nor  is  it  a  healthful  or  manly  tone 
of  feeling  which  depicts  the  political  opposition  to  the 
Ohurch  in  our  own  day,  under  imagery  wliich  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  desolate  8ion  of  the  captivity.  Scrip- 
ture is  apt  to  come  too  readily  to  the  lips,  when  we 
are  pouring  out  our  own  weaknesses,  or  enlarging  on 
some  fitYorite  theme, — perhaps  idealizing,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  the  feebleness  of  preaching  or 
missicms  in  the  present  day,  or  from  the  want  of  some- 
thing else  to  say.  In  many  discussions  on  these  and 
similar  subjects,  the  position  of  the  Jewish  king, 
ohurch,  priest,  has  led  to  a  confusion,  partly  caused 
l^  the  use  of  similar  words  in  modem  senses  among 
ourselyes.  The  King  or  Queen  of  England  may  be 
called  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord ;  but  we^^iould  not 
therefore  imply  that  the  attributes  of  soyereignty  are 
the  same  as  tiiose  which  belonged  to  King  David.  All 
these  are  figures  of  speech,  the  employment  of  which 
is  too  common,  and  has  been  injurious  to  religion,  be-"" 
cause  it  prevents  our  looking  at  the  facts  of  history 
or  life  as  they  truly  are. 

This  is  the  first  step  towards  a  more  truthful  use 
of  Scripture  in  practice, — the  separation  of  adapta- 
tion from  interpretation.  No  one,  who  is  engaged  in 
preaching  or  in  religious  instruction,  can  be  required 
to  give  up  Scripture  language?  it  is  the  common 
element  in  which  his  thoughts  and  those  of  his 
hearers  move. .  But  he  may  be  asked  to  distinguish 
the  words  of  Scripture  from  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
—the  means  from  the  end.  The  least  expression 
of  Scripture  is  weighty:  it  aflfocts  the  minds  of  the 

bearen  in  a  way  that  no  other  language  can.    What* 
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oTor  responsibility  attaches  to  idle  words,  attaches  in 
still  greater  degree  to  the  idle  or  fallacious  use  of 
Scripture  terms.  And  there  is  surely  a  want  of  proper 
reverence  fbr  Scripture,  when  we  confound  the  w^ik- 
est  and  feeblest  applications  of  its  words  with  their  true 
meaning;  when  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  natural 
power  to  point  them  against  some  enemj ;  when  we 
divert  the  eternal  words  of  charity  and  truth  into  a 
defbnce  of  some  passing  opinion.  For  not  only  in  the 
days  of  the  Phariseosi  but  in  our  own,  the  letter  has 
been  taking  the  place  of  the  spirit ;  the  least  matters, 
of  the  greatest ;  and  tiie  primary  meaning  has  been 
lost  in  the  secondary  use. 

Other  simple  cautions  may  also  be  added.  The  ap> 
plications  of  Scripture  should  be  harmonized,  and, 
as  it  were,  interpenetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  the  whole  of  which  should  be  in  every  part: 
tiiough  the  words  may  receive  a  new  sense,  the  new 
sense  ought  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  general 
trutii.  They  should  be  used  to  bring  home  practical 
precepts,  not  to  send  the  imag^ation  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery :  they  are  not  the  real  foundation  of  our 
faith  in  another  world ;  nor  can  tiiey,  by  pleasant 
pictures,  add  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  They  should 
not  confound  the  accidents  with  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion; the  restrictions  and  burdens  of  the  Jewish 
law  with  the  freedom  of  the  gospel;  the  things 
which  Moses  allowed  for  the  hardness  of  the  heart, 
with  the  perfection  of  the  teaching  of  Ghrist.  They 
should  avoid  the  form  of  arguments,  or  they  will  in- 
sensibly be  used  or  understood  to  mean  more  than 
they  really  do.  They  should  be  subjected  to  aa 
overruling  principle,  which  is  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  Christian  teacheri  who  indeed  **  stands 
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behind  them/*  not  to  make  them  the  yehicles  of  his 
own  opinions,  bat  as  the  expressions  of  justice  and 
truth  and  love. 

And  here  the  critical  interpretation  of  Scripture 
comes  in,  and  exercises  a  corrective  influence  on  its 
popular  use.  We  have  already  admitted  that  criticism 
is  not  for  the  multitude :  it  is  not  wliat  the  Scripture 
terms  the  gospel  preached  for  the  poor.  Tet,  indi- 
rectly passing  from  tlie  few  to  tlie  manj^  it  has  homo 
a  great  part  in  the  Reformation  of  religion.  It  has 
cleared  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  understand  the  original 
•meaning.  It  was  a  sort  of  criticism  which  supported 
the  struggle  of  the  sixteenth  centurj^  against  the  Bo- 
man  Gatholic  Church :  it  is  criticism  that  is  leading 
Protestants  to  doubt  whether  tiie  doctrine  that  the 
Pope  is  Antidiristi  which  has  descended  from  the 
same  period,  is  really  discoverable  4n  Scripture. 
Even  tiie  isolated  thinker,  agamst  whom  the  relig- 
ious world  is  taking  up  arms,  has  an  influence  on 
his  opponents.  The  force  of  observations  which  are 
based  on  reason  and  fact  remains  when  the  tide  of 
religious  or  party  feeling  is  gone  down.  Criticism  has 
also  a  healing  influence  in  clearing  away  what  may  be 
termed  the  sectarianism  of  knowledge.  Without  crit- 
icism, it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  history  and 
science  with  revealed  religion :  they  must  remain  for- 
ever in  a  hostile  and  defiant  attitude.  Instead  of  be- 
ing, like  other  records,  sulgect  to  the  conditions  of 
knowledge  which  existed  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world.  Scripture  would  be  regarded,  on  the  one  side, 
as  the  work  of  organic  inspiration ;  and  as  a  lying 
imposition,  on  the  other. 

The  real  unity  of  Scripture,  as  of  man,-  has  also 
a  relation  to  our  present  sut^t     Amid  all  tiie 
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difiercDces  of  modes  of  thought  and  speech  which 
have  existed  in  different  ages,  of  which  much  i»  said 
in  our  own  day,  there  is  a  common  element  in  human 
nature  which  bursts  through  these  difierences,  and 
remains  unchanged,  because  akin  to  the  first  instincts 
of  our  being.  The  ample  feeling  of  truth  and  right 
is  tlio  same  to  the  Greek  or  EBndoo  as  to  oursolyes. 
However  great  may  be  the  diversities  of  human  char- 
actor,  there  is  a  point  at  which  tiiese  diversities  end, 
and  unity  begins  to  appear.  2^ow,  this  admits  of  aa 
application  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  the 
world  generallj.  Written  at  many  diffisront  times,  in 
more  than  one  language,  some  of  them  in  fragments, 
they,  too,  have  a  common  element,  of  which  the 
preacher  may  avail  himself,  lliis  element  is  twofold, 
—  partly  divine,  and  partly  human ;  the  revelation 
of  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  Ood,  and  the  ciy 
of  the  human  heart  towards  him.  Every  part  of 
Scripture  tends  to  raise  us  above  ourselves,  — to  give 
us  a  deeper  sense  of  the  feebleness  of  man,  and  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God.  It  has  a  sort  of  kindred, 
as  Plato  would  say,  with  religious  truth  everywhere  in 
the  world.  It  agrees  also  with  the  imperfect  stages 
of  knowledge  and  fSedth  in  human  nature,  and  answers 
to  its  inarticulate  cries.  The  universal  truth  easily 
breaks  through  the  accidents  of  time  and  place  in 
which  it  is  involved.  Although  we  cannot  apply 
Jewish  institutions  to  the  Christian  worid,  or  venture, 
in  reliance  on  some  text,  to  resist  the  tide  of  oivili»- 
tion  on  which  we  are  borne,  yet  it  remains  neverthe- 
less to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  and  first  Christians, 
that  *<  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,**  and  that  ^  love 
is  the  fiilfilling,  not  of  the  Jewish  law  only,  but  of  aO 
kw.*» 
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In  some  cases,  we  hayo  only  to  enlarge  the  mean- 
ing of  Scriptore  to  apply  it  even  to  the  noyelties  and 
pecoliarities  of  oar  own  times.  The  world  changes ; 
bat  the  haman  heart  remains  the  same :  events  and 
details  are  di£brent ;  but  the  principle  bj  which  they 
are  goTemed,  or  the  rale  bj  which  we  are  to  act,  is 
not  different.  When,  for  example,  our  Saviour  says, 
^  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free,"  it  is  not  likely  that  these  words  would  have 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Jews  who  heard  him 
any  notion  of  the  perplexities  of  doubt  or  inquiry ; 
yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  Saviour,  were  he  to 
come  again  upon  earth,  would  refuse  thus  to  extend 
them.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul,  when  describing  the 
gospel,  which  is  to  the  Oreek  foolishness,  speaks  also 
of  a  higher  wisdom  which  is  known  to  tiiose  who 
are  perfect  Neitlier  is  it  unfair  for  ua.tp  apply  this 
passage  to  that  reconcilement  of  faith  and  knowledge 
which  may  be  termed  Christian  philosophy,  as  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  its  language  in  our  own  day. 
Such  words,  agam,  as  **  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead  7 ''  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  adaptations  to 
the  circumstances  of  our  own  time.  Many  of  these 
adiq>tations  have  a  real  germ  in  the  meaning  of  the 
woids.  The  precept,  **  Bender  unto  C»sar  the  things 
that  are  C»sar*s,  and  to  Ood  the  things  that  are 
GodV'  i>^7  ^  taken  generally  as  expressing  the 
necessity  of  distmguishing  the  divine  and  human, — 
the  things  that  belong  to  faith,  and  the  tilings  that 
belong  to  experience.  It  is  worth  remarking,  in  the 
application  made  of  these  words  by  Lord  Bacon  Q*  Da 
fidei  quflo  fidei  sunt"),  that,  although  the  terms 
are  altmd,  yet  the  dreumstance  that  the  form 
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of  the  sentence  is  borrowed  from  Scripture  gives  tfaem 
point  and  weight. 

The  portion  of  Scripture  which,  more  than  snj 
other,  is  immediately  and  uniyersally  applicaUe  to 
our  own  times,  is  doubtless  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  words  of  Christ  himself.  The  reason  is,  that 
thej  are  words  of  the  most  uniyersal  import.  Thej 
do  not  relate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  bat  to 
the  common  life  of  all  mankind.  You  cannot  extrtct 
from  them  a  political  creed;  onlj,  *< Bender  unto 
Cmar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's,*'  and  *^  The  scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses*  seat:  whatsoeyer,  there- 
fore, they  sa/  unto  you,  do ;  but  after  their  woriu  do 
not.'*  They  present  to  us  a  standard  of  truth  and 
duty,  such  as  no  one  can  at  once  and  immediatelj 
practise ;  such  as,  in  its  perfection,  no  one  has  fulfilled 
in  this  world.  But  this  idealism  does  not  intei&ie 
with  their  influence  as  a  religious  lesson.  Ideals, 
even  though  unrealized,  haye  efiect  on  our  daily  life. 
The  preacher  of  the  gospel  is,  or  ought  to  be,  aware 
that  his  calls  to  repentance,  his  standard  of  obliga- 
tions, his  lamentations  oyer  his  own  shortcomings  or 
tliose  of  others,  do  not  at  once  conyert  hundreds  or 
thousands,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Tet  it  doea 
not  follow  that  they  are  thrown  away,  or  that  it  would 
be  well  to  substitute  for  them  mere  prudential  or 
economical  lessons,  lectures  on  health  or  sanitaiy 
improvement ;  for  they  tend  to  raise  men  above  thon- 
selves,  —  providing  them  with  sabbaths  as  well  as 
working-days,  giving  them  a  taste  of  ^  the  good  word 
of  God  *'  and  of  **  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.** 
Human  nature  needs  to  be  idealised :  it  seems  as  if  it 
took  a  dislike  to  itself  when  presented  always  in  its 
20 
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ordinarj  attire ;  it  liyes  on  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
better.  And  the  image  or  hope  of  a  better  life, — 
the  vision  of  Christ  crucified^ — which  is  held  up  to 
it,  doubtless  has  an  influence ;  not  like  the  rushing 
mighty  wind  of  the  daj  of  Pentecost:  it  maj  ratlier 
be  compared  to  the  leaven  **  which  a  woman  took  and 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was 
leavened/' 

The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  we  may  apply  in  the  most  easy  and 
literal  manner.  The  persons  in  them  are  the  persons 
among  whom  we  live  and  move.  There  are  times  and 
occasions  at  which  the  truths  symbolized  by  them 
come  homo  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  been 
impressed  by  religion.  We  have  been  prodigal  sons 
returning  to  our  Fktther;  servants  to  whom  talents 
have  been  intrusted ;  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  inclined 
to  murmur  at  our  lot  when  compared  with  tliat  of 
others,  yet  receiving  every  man  his  due ;  wellnsatisSed 
Pharisees ;  repentant  publicans :  we  liave  received  the 
seed,  and  the  cares  of  the  world  have  choked  it; 
we  hope  also  at  times  that  we  have  found  the  pearl  of 
great  price  after  sweeping  the  house ;  we  are  ready, 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  to  show  kindness  to  all  man- 
kind. Of  these  circumstances  of  life,  or  phases  of 
mind,  which  are  typified  by  the  parables,  most  Chris- 
tians have  experience.  We  may  go  on  to  apply 
many  of  them  ftirther  to  the  condition  of  nations  and 
churches.  Such  a  treasury  has  Christ  provided  us  of 
things  new  and  old,  which  refer  to  all  time  and  all 
mankind  — may  we  not  say  in  his  own  words?  — 
^  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man/* 

There  is  no  language  of  Scripture  which  penetrates 
the  individual  soul,  and  embraces  all  the  world  in  the 
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arms  of  its  love,  in  tho  same  mannor  as  that  of  Christ 
liimsclf.    Yet  the  Epistles  contain  lessons  which  are 
not  found  in  the  GospelSi  or,  at  least,  not  expressed 
with  the  same  degree  of  clearness.    For  the  Epistles 
are  nearer  to  actual  life ;  thej  relate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  first  believersy  to  their  struggles  with 
the  world  without,  to  their  temptations  and  diyisioiis 
from  within :  their  subject  is  not  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religioui  but  the  business  of  the  early 
Church.    And  although  their  circumstances  are  not 
our  circumstances, — we  are  not  afflicted  or  persecuted, 
or  driven  out  of  the  world,  but  in  possession  of  the 
blessings  and  security  and  property  of  an  established 
religion, — yet  there  is  a  Christian  spirit  which  infuses 
itself  inta  all  circumstances,  of  which  they  are  a  pure 
and  liying  source.    It  is  impossible  to  gather  from  a 
few  fragmentary  and  apparently  not  always  consistent 
expressions  how  the  communion  was  celebrated,  or 
the  Clmrch  ordered;  what  was  the  relatiye  position 
of  presbyters  and  deacons,  or  the  nature  of  the  gift 
of  tongues,  as  a  rule  for  the  Church  in  after^igos. 
Such  inquiries  have  no  certain  answer,  and,  at  the 
best,  are  only  tlie  subjects  of  honest  curiosity.    But 
tho  words,  "  Charity  neyer  faileth,'*  and  "  Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  inen  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing," —these  have  a  voice 
which  reaches  to  the  end  of  time.    There  are  no 
questions  of  meats  and  drinks  now-a-days;  yet  the 
noble  words  of  the  apostle  remain :  **  If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  ofibnd.'' 
Moderation  in  controversy,  toleration  towards  oppo- 
nents or  erring  members,  is  a  virtue  which  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  belong  to  the  development  and 
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not  to  tho  origin  of  Christianity^  and  which  is  rarelj 
Iband  in  the  commencement  of  a  religion ;  but  les- 
ions of  toleration  maj  be  gathered  from  the  apostle, 
which  hare  not  yet  been  learned  either  by  theologians 
or  by  mankind  in  general.  The  persecutions  and 
troubles  which  awaited  the  apostle,  no  longer  await 
us:  we  cannot,  therefore,  without  unreality,  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  rery  few  cases,  appropriate  his  words : 
**  I  have  fought  the  good  fig^t ;  I  hare  finished  my 
course ;  I  hare  kept  the  fidth."  But  that  other  text 
stiU  sounds  gently  in  our  ears :  ^<  My  strength  is  per- 
fected in  weakness ; ''  and  ^<  when  I  am  weak,  then  am 
I  strong.  We  cannot  apply  to  ourselres  the  language 
of  authority  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself 
as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  without  somct^hing  like 
bad  taste ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  an  imaginary  hope, 
that  those  of  us  who  are  ministers  of  Christ  may 
attain  to  a  real  imitation  of  his  great  diligence,  of  his 
sympathy  with  others,  and  consideration  for  them,^ 
of  Ids  willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  his  Mas- 
ter's serrice. 

Such  are  a  few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  analogy  of  iSEtith  enables  us  to  apply  the  words  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  with  a  strict  regard  to  their 
original  meaning.  But  the  Old  Testament  has  also 
its  peculiar  lessons,  which  are  not  convoyed  with 
equal  pomt  or  force  in  the  New.  The  beginnings  of 
human  history  are  themsolres  a  lesson,  haying  a  fresh- 
ness as  of  the  early  dawn.  There  are  forms  of  evil 
against  which  the  prophets  and  the  prophetical  spirit 
of  the  law  carry  on  a  warfare,  in  terms  almost  too 
bold  tor  the  way  of  life  of  modem  times.  There, 
more  plainly  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Scripture, 
is  expressed  the  antagonism  of  outward  and  inward,  of 
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ceremonial  and  moral,  of  mercy  and  sacrifice,  lliere 
all  the  masks  of  hypocrisy  are  mdely  torn  asondor, 
in  which  an  unthinking  world  allows  itself  to  bo  di»- 
guisod.  There  Ae  relations  of  rich  and  poor  in  tbe 
sight  of  Qodf  and  tlieir  duties  towards  one  anotheri 
are  most  clearly  enunciated.  There  the  religion  of 
suffering  first  appears,  —  *<  adversity,  the  UossiDg'' 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New.  Hioe 
the  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  the  soul  find  didr 
deepest  expression  and  also  their  consolation.  The 
feeble  person  has  an  image  of  himself  in  the  ^  braised 
reed ; ''  the  su£foring  servant  of  God  passes  into  the 
^  beloved  one,  in  whom  my  soul  deli^teth."  Efon 
the  latest  and  most  desolate  phases  of  the  human  mind 
are  reflected  in  Job  and  Ecdesiastes ;  yet  not  without 
the  solemn  assertion,  that  ^  to  fear  Qod  and  keep  his 
commandments  '*  is  the  beginning  and  end  d  all 
things. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  examples  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  were  not  written  for  our  instruction ;  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  precepts  or  commands  are 
attributed  to  Qod  himself,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
relative  to  the  state  of  knowledge  which  then  existed 
of  the  divine  nature,  or  given  *^  for  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts.''  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  passages 
of  Scripture  are  liable  to  misunderstanding :  the  sjnrit 
of  the  Old  Oovenanters,  although  no  longer  appecding 
to  the  action  of  Samuel,  ^^  hewing  Agag  in  jAOces 
before  the  Lord  in  Oilgal,"  is  not  altogether  eztiii- 
guished ;  and  a  community  of  recent  origin  in  Amer- 
ica found  their  doctrines  of  polygamy  on  the  Old 
Testament.  But  the  poor  generally  read  the  Bible 
unconsciously:  they  take  the  good,  and  catch  tiie 
prevailing  spirit,  without  stopimig  to  reason  whetber 
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this  or  that  practice  is  sanctioned  by  the  custom  or 
example  of  Scripture.  The  child  is  only  struck  hj 
the  impiety  of  the  children  who  mocked  tiie  prophet : 
he  does  not  think  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
which  is  inflicted  on  them.  Audi  the  poor,  in  this 
respect,  are  much  like  children :  their  reflecticm  on 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  characters  or  events  b 
mpfHressed  by  reverence  for  Scripture.  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  has  a  sort  of  tact  by  which  he  guides 
them  to  perceive  only  the  spirit  of  tlie  gospel  every- 
where:  they  read,  in  {ho  Psalms,  of  David's  sm  and 
repentance ;  of  the  never-failing  goodness  of  Ood  to 
him,  and  his  never*iailiug  trust  in  him ;  not  of  his 
imprecations  against  his  enemies.  Such  difficulties 
are  greater  in  theory  and  on  paper  than  in  the  man« 
agement  of  a  school  or  parish.  They  are  found  to 
affect  the  half-educated,  rather  than  either  the  poor, 
or  those  who  are  educated  in  a  higher  sense.  To  be 
above  such  difficulties  is  the  happiest  condition  of 
human  life  and  knowledge,  or  to  be  below  them ;  to 
see,  or  think  we  see,  how  they  may  be  reconciled  with 
divine  power  and  wisdom,  or  not  to  see  how  they  are 
apparently  at  variance  with  them. 

Some  application  of  the  preceding  subject  may  be 
Ibrther  made  to  theology  and  life. 

Let  us  introduce  this  concluding  inquiry  with  two 
remarks:  — 

L  It  may  be  observed,  that  a  change  in  some  of  the 
prevailing  modes  of  interpretation  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  expediency  as  of  necessity.  The  origmal 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  beginning  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood; but  the  apprehension  of  the  original  meaning 
is  inooDsistent  wUh  the  reception  of  a  typical  or  eon* 
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ventional  one.  Tho  time  will  oome  when  educated 
xnen  will  be  no  more  able  to  believe  that  the  wordfi 
««Out  of  Egypt  hare  I  called  my  soa''  (Hatt  ii.  15; 
Hos.  xi.  1),  were  iniended  by  the  proj^et  to  refer 
to  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  £^ypt,  than 
they  are  now  able  to  believe  the  Roman  Cath<dic  ex- 
planation of  Gen.  iii.  15,  ^  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.** 
They  will  no  more  think  that  the  first  chapten  of 
Oenesb  relate  the  same  tale  which  geology  and  eth- 
nology unfold,  than  they  now  tliiuk  the  meanhig  of 
Josh.  X.  12,  18,  to  be  in  aocordanoe  with  Oalileo'i 
discovery. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  in  former  ages  there 
has  been  a  fourfold  or  a  sevenfold  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  possibility  of  up- 
holding any  other  than  the  original  one  in  our  own. 
Tlie  mystical  explanations  of  Origen  or  Philo  were 
not  seen  to  be  mystical ;  the  reasonings  of  Aquinu 
and  Calvin  were  not  supposed  to  go  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  text.  They  have  now  become  the  subject  of 
apology :  it  is  justly  said,  that  we  should  not  judge 
the  greatness  of  the  Fathers  or  Boformers  by  their 
suitableness  to  our  own  day.  But  thb  defence  of 
them  shows  that  their  explanations  of  Scripture  are 
no  longer  tenable :  they  belong  to  a  way  of  thinking 
and  speaking  which  was  once  diffused  over  the  world, 
but  has  now  passed  away.  And  what  we  give  up  as 
a  general  principle,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  partially,  —  e.g.  in  the  types  of  the  Mosaic 
law  and  the  double  meanings  of  prophecy ;  at  least,  in 
any  sense  in  which  it  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
deep  and  suggestive  writings. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  Ae  hist<H> 
ioal  criticism  of  Scripture.    From  the  fkct  that  F^ 
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or  Bailer  were  regarded  in  Aeir  generation  as  snp- 
pljing  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  enemies  of  Scrip- 
tare,  we  cannot  argue  that  thehr  answer  will  be  satis- 
iactorj  to  those  who  inquire  into  such  subjects  in  our 
own.  Oriticism  has  fiur  more  power  than  it  formerlj 
had :  it  has  spread  itself  over  ancient,  and  even  mod- 
em  historj ;  it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of 
men  as  well  as  to  words  and  iSacts ;  it  has  also  a  great 
place  in  education.  Whetlier  the  habit  of  mind  which 
has  been  formed  in  classical  studies  will  not  go  on  to 
Scripture ;  whether  Scripture  can  be  made  an  excep- 
tion to  other  ancient' writings,  now  that  the  nature  of 
both  is  more  understood ;  whether,  in  the  fuller  light 
of  historj  and  science,  the  views  of  the  last  century 
will  hold  out,— *  these  are  questions  respecting  whidi 
the  course  of  religious  opinion  in  the  past  does  not 
afford  the  means  of  truly  judging. 

IL  It  has  to  be  considered  whether  the  intellectual 
forms  under  which  Christianity  has  been  described 
may  not  also  be  in  a  state  of  transition  and  resolution ; 
in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  never-changing 
trudi  of  the  Christian  life.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8.)  Looking 
backwards  at  past  ages,  wo  experience  a  kind  of 
amazement  at  tiie  minuteness  of  theological  distinc- 
tions, and  also  at  their  permanence.  They  seem  to 
have  borne  a  part  in  the  education  of  the  Christian 
world,  in  an  age  when  language  itself  had  also  a 
greater  influence  than  now-a-days.  It  is  admitted 
that  tiiese  distinctions  are  not  observed  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  later 
growth.  But  little  is  gahied  by  setting  up  tiieology 
against  Scripture,  or  Scripture  agamst  theology ;  the 
Bible  against  the  Church,  or  the  Church  agpsdnst 
the  Bible*    At  difibrent  periods,  eittier  has  been  a 
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bulwark  against  some  form  of  error ;  either  has  tended 
to  correct  the  abuse  of  the  other.  A  true  inspiitition 
guarded  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  Gnos- 
tic or  Manichean  tenets:  at  a  later  stage,  a  sound 
instinct  prevented  the  Church  from  dividing  the  hu- 
manitj  and  divinity  of  Ohrist.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  spirit  of  Olirist  forbids  us  to  determine  beyond 
what  is  written ;  and  the  decision  of  tlie  Coundl  of 
Niciea  has  been  described  by  ah  eminent  English  prol- 
ate as  ^*  the  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befell  the 
Christian  world."  That  is,  perhaps,  true ;  yet  a  dif- 
ferent decision  would  have  been  a  greater  misfortune. 
Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Imman  mind  could  have  been  arrested  in  its  theologi- 
cal course.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  divid-* 
ing  and  splitting  of  words  is  owing  to  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart:  was  it  not  rather  an  intellectual 
movement  (the  only  phenomenon  of  progress  tiien  go- 
ing on  among  men),  which  led,  by  a  sort  of  necessityi 
some  to  go  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  qrstem, 
while  it  left  otliers  to  stand  aside  ?  A  veil  was  on  the 
human  understanding  in  the  groat  controversies  which 
absorbed  the  Church  in  earlier  ages :  the  doud  which 
the  combatants  themselves  raised  intercepted  the  view. 
They  did  not  see,  they  could  not  have  imaj^ed,  that 
there  was  a  world  which  lay  beyond  the  range  d  the 
controversy. 

And  now,  as  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  re- 
ceiving another  character,  it  seexns  that  distinctions 
of  theology,  which  were,  in  great  measure,  based  on 
old  interpretations,  are  beginning  to  &de  away.  A 
change  is  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  doctrines 
are  stated  and  defended :  it  is  no  longer  held  sufficient 
to  rest  them  on  texts  of  ScriptorOi  one,  two,  or  morot 
20*  _J>|>„jogle 
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which  containi  or  appear  to  oontam,  similar  words  or 
idoas.  They  are  connected  more  closely  with  our 
moral  nature:  extreme  consequences  are  shiumed; 
large  allowances  are  made  for  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind.  It  is  held  that  tliere  Is  truth  on  both  sides ; 
about  many  questions  there  is  a  kind  of  union  of  oppo- 
sites ;  others  are  admitted  to  hare  been  rerbal  only ; 
all  are  regarded  in  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon 
them  by  church  history  and  religious  experience.  A 
theory  has  lately  been  put  forward,  apparently  as  a 
defence  of  the  Giristian  faith,  which  denies  the  objec- 
tire  character  of  any  of  Uiem.  And  there  are  otiier 
signs  that  times  are  changing,  and  we  are  changing 
too.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible,  at  present,  to  re- 
Tive  the  interest  which  was  felt  less  than  twenty  years 
ago  in  tlie  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Bogoneration ;  nor 
would  Ae  arguments  by  which  it  was  supported  or  imi- 
pugned  hare  the  meaning  which  they  once  had.  Tlie 
communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  also  ceasing,  at 
least  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  a  focus  or  cen- 
tre of  disunion,— 

*  Ow  grMtaft  loT«  tafiMd  to  our  graataft  hAto.** 

A  silence  is  observable  on  some  other  pobts  of  doc- 
trine around  which  controrersios  swarmed  a  genoror 
tion  ago.  Persons  begm  to  ask  what  was  the  real 
dii&ronce  which  divided  the  two  parties.  They  are 
no  longer  within  the  magic  circle,  but  are  taking  up 
a  position  external  to  it*  They  have  arrived  at  an 
age  of  reflection,  and  begin  to  speculate  on  the  action 
and  reaction,  the  irritation  and  counter-irritation  of 
religious  forces.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that 
^  revivals  are  not  permanent ;  **  the  movement  is  crit- 
icised even  by  those  who  lure  sutjject  to  its  influence. 
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In  tho  present  state  of  the  human  mind,  any  conad- 
oratlon  of  these  subjeets,  whether  from  tlie  hic^est  or 
lowest  or  most  moderate  pomt  of  vieWy  is  unfarorable 
to  the  stability  of  dogmatioal  systems,  beeause  it  rouses 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  words.  To  the  sense  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  the  reserve  on  matters 
of  dootrine  and  eontrorersy  whieh  oharaeterizes  the 
present  day,  compared  with  the  theological  activity  of 
twenty  years  ago. 

These  reflections  bring  us  back  to  the  question  with 
which  we  began :  ^  What  effect  will  tlie  critical  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  have  on  theology  and  on  life  T '' 
Their  tendency  is  to  show  that  the  result  is  beyond 
our  control,  and  that  the  world  is  not  unprepared  for 
it.  More  things  than  at  first  sight  appear  are  moving 
towards  the  same  end.  Beligion  often  bids  us  think  of 
ourselves,  especially  in  later  life,  as  each  one  in  his 
appointed  place,  carrying  on  a  work  which  is  fashioned 
within  by  unseen  hands.  Tlie  theologian,  too,  may 
have  peace  in  the  thought,  that  he  is  subject  to  tho 
conditions  of  his  age,  ratlier  tlian  one  of  its  moving 
powers..  When  he  hears  theological  inqmry  censured 
as  tending  to  create  doubt  and  confusion,  ho  known 
voiy  well  that  tlie  cause  of  tliis  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  writings  of  so-called  rationalists  or  critics  who  aro 
disliked  partly  because  they  unveil  the  age  to  itsolfy 
but  in  the  opposition  of  reason  and  feeling,  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  the  conflict  between  the  Oalvin« 
istie  tendencies  of  an  elder  generaticm,  and  the  in* 
fluences  which  even  in  the  same  £unily  naturally  a£bot 
the  young. 

lUs  distraction  of  the  human  mind  between  ad^ 
verse  influences  and  associations  is  a  fact  which  we 
should  have  to  accept,  and  make  the  best  of,  whatever 
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ccmsequenoes  might  seem  to  follow  to  individaalfl  or 
churches.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely  Hea- 
then notioni  that  <^  tratfa  is  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake,  eren  though  no  '<  good  **  result  from  it/'  As  a 
Christian  paradox,  it  may  be  said,  ''  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  <  good '  T  follow  thou  Me/'  But  the  Chris- 
tian rerelation  does  not  require  of  us  this  Stoicism  in 
most  cases :  it  rather  shows  how  good  and  truth  are 
generally  cobcident.  Even  in  this  life,  tliore  are 
numberless  links  which  unite  moral  good  with  intel* 
lectual  truth.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
one  is  but  a  narrower  form  of  the  other.  Truth  is  to 
the  world  what  holiness  of  life  is  to  the  individual,  •— 
to  man  collectiyely,  the  source  of  justice  and  peace 
and  good. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  connection  be- 
tween truth  and  good  may  be  traced  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Is  it  a  mere  chimera,  that 
the  diflforent  sections  of  Christendom  may  meet  on 
the  common  ground  of  the  New  Testament  T  or  that 
the  individual  may  be  urged,  by  the  vacancy  and  un* 
profitableness  of  old  traditions,  to  make  the  gospel  his 
own,^a  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  instead  of  a  the- 
ory of  Christ  which  is  in  a  book,  or  written  down  t 
or  that,  in  missions  to  the  HeaUien,  Scripture  may 
become  the  expression  of  universal  truths,  rather  than 
of  the  tenets  of  particular  men  or  churches  T  That 
would  remove  many  obstacles  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity.  Or  that  the  study  of  Scripture  may 
have  a  more  important  place  in  a  liberal  education 
than  hithertoT  or  that  the  ^rational  service''  of  inter- 
preting Scripture  may  dry  up  the  crude  and  dreamy 
v^x>rs  of  rdigious  excitement  T  or  that,  in  preach* 
ing,  new  souroes  of  spiritual  health  may  flow  from  a 
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more  natural  use  of  Scripture  T  or  that  the  lossont 
of  Scripture  mnj  have  a  nearer  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  poor,  when  disengaged  from  theologiod  fi>i^ 
mulas  T  Let  uq  consider  more  at  length  some  of  these 
topics. 

I.  No  one,  casting  his  eye  orer  the  map  of  tlie 
Gliristian  world,  can  desire  ttiat  the  present  lines  of 
demarcation  sliould  always  remain,  any  more  tlian  ho 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  the  division  of  Christians 
to  which  he  belongs  himself,  as,  in  a  pro-eminent  or 
ezdusiYe  sense,  the  Church  of  Christ  Those  lines  of 
demarcation  seem  to  be  political  rather  than  religious : 
thoy  are  differences  of  nations  or  goremments,  or 
ranks  of  society,  more  than  of  creeds,  or  forms  of  fiuth« 
The  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  them  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  away :  no  intelligent  man  seriouslj 
inclines  to  believe  that  salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in 
his  own  denomination.  Examples  of  this  ^sturdy 
orthodoxy,''  in  our  own  generation,  rather  provoke  a 
smile  than  arouse  serious  disapproval.  Yet  many 
experiments  show  that  these  diflforences  cannot  be 
made  up  by  any  formal  concordat,  or  scheme  of  union : 
the  parties  cannot  be  brought  to  terms ;  and,  if  they 
could,  would  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  the  question 
at  issue.  The  friction  is  too  great,  when  persons  are 
invited  to  meet  for  a  discussion  of  differences :  such 
a  process  is  like  opening  the  doors  and  windows  to 
put  out  a  slumbering  flame.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  worid 
are  beginning  to  pass  away.  The  progress  of  politics^ 
acquaintance  mih  other  countries,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  of  material  greatness,  changes  of  opin- 
ion in  the  Church  of  England,  the  present  position  of 
the  Roman  communion,— all  these  phenomena  shoir 
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that  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  world  is  not  destined 
to  be  perpetual.  TVlthin  the  ennous  barriers  which 
^  divide  human  nature  into  rorj  little  pieces ''  (Flato^ 
^Bep/'  iiL  896),  a  common  sentiment  is  springing* 
up,  of  religious  truth ;  the  essentials  of  Christianitj 
are  contrasted  with  the  details  and  definitions  of  it ; 
good  men  of  all  religions  find  that  the/  are  more 
nearlj  agreed  than  heretofore.  Neither* is  it  impossi- 
Ue  that  this  common  feeling  maj  so  prerail  over  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  Christian  communities, 
that  their  political  or  ecclesiastical  separation  maj  be 
little  felt.  The  walls  which  no  adrersary  has  scaled 
maj  fiiU  down  of  themselyes.  We  may  perhaps  figure 
to  ourselres  the  battle  against  error  and  moral  evil 
taking  the  place  of  one  of  sects  and  parties. 

In  this  movement,  which  we  should  see  more  clearly 
but  for  the  divisions  of  the  Ohristian  world  which 
partly  conceal  it,  the  critical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture will  have  a  great  influence.  The  Bible  will  be 
no  longer  appealed  to  as  the  witness  of  the  opinions  of 
particular  sects,  or  of  our  own  age :  it  will  cease  to 
be  the  battle^eld  of  controversies.  But,  as  its  true 
meaning  is  more  clearly  seen,  its  moral  power  will 
also  be  greater.  It  the  outward  and  inward  witness, 
instead  of  parting  into  two,  as  they  once  did,  seem 
rather  to  blend  and  coincide  in  the  Ohristian  con- 
sciousness, that  is  not  a  source  of  weakness,  but  of 
strength.  The  Book  itself,  which  links  together  the 
b^;inning  and  end  of  the  human  race,  will  not  have 
a  less  inestimable  value  because  the  Spirit  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  letter.  Its  discrepancies  of  fact, 
when  we  become  Xuniliar  with  them,  wiU  seem  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  truths  which 
it  unfolds.     That  these  truths,  instead  of  floating 
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down  the  stream  of  tradition  or  being  lost  in  ritual 
observances,  have  been  presenred  forever  in  a  bocd:, 
is  one  of  the  manj  blessings  which  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations  have  conferred  on  the  wodd, — 
a  blessing  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  necessarj 
to  attribute  it  to  miraculous  causes. 

Again:  the  Scriptures  are  a  bond  of  union  to  the 
whole  Christian  world.  No  one  denies  theur  authority ; 
and,  could  all  be  brought  to  an  intelligence  of  their 
true  meaning,  all  might  come  to  agree  in  matters  of 
religion.  That  maj  seem  to  be  a  hope  deferred,  jet 
not  altogether  chimerical.  If  it  is  not  held  to  be  a 
thing  impossible  that  there^  should  be  agreement  in 
the  meaning  of  Plato  or  Sophocles,  neither  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  absurd  that  there  should  be  a  like  agree- 
ment  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  disap- 
pearance of  artificial  notions  and  systems  will  pave 
the  way  to  such  an  agreement.  The  recognition  of 
the  fact,  that  many  aspects  and  stages  of  religion  are 
found  in  Scripture ;  tiiat  different,  or  even  opposite, 
parties  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church ;  that  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  had  a  separate  and  individual 
mode  of  regarding  tiie  gospel  of  Christ;  that  any 
existing  communion  is  necessarily  much  more  unlike 
the  brotherhood  of  love  in  the  New  Testament  than 
wo  are  willing  to  suppose,  ^  Protestants  in  some  re- 
spects, OS  much  so  as  Catholics ;  that  rival  sects  in 
our  own  day  —  Calvinists  and  Arminians— -those  who 
maintain  and  those  who  deny  the  &xal  restoration  of 
man  —  may  equally  find  texts  which  seem  to  favor 
their  respective  tenets  (Mark  ix.  44-48 ;  Bom.  xi.  82), 
— the  recognition  of  these  and  similar  facts  will  make 
us  unwilling  to  impose  any  narrow  rule  of  religious 
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opinion  on  fhe  ercr-Tarying  conditions  of  the  human 
inind  and  Ohristian  society. 

n.  Christian  missions  suggest  another  sphere  in 
which  a  more  enlightened  use  of  Scripture  might 
oflfor  a  great  adrantage  to  the  teacher.  The  more 
he  is  himself  penetrated  with  the  unirersal  spirit  of 
Scripturei  the  more  he  will  bo  able  to  resist  the  literal 
and  senrilo  habits  of  mind  of  Oriental  nations.  You 
cannot  transfer  English  wajs  of  belief,  and  almost 
the  historj  of  the  Church  of  England  itself,  as  the 
attempt  is  sometimes  made,  not  to  an  uncivilized 
people,  read/  like  children  to  receive  new  impressions, 
but  to  an  ancient  and  decaying  one,  furrowed  with 
the  lines  of  thought,  incapable  of  the  principle  of 
growth ;  but  you  may  take  the  purer  light  or  ele* 
ment  of  religion,  of  which  Christianity  is  the  expres- 
aon,  and  make  it  shine  on  some  principle  Ja  human 
nature  which  is  the  fallen  image  of  it.  You  cannot 
give  a  people,  who  have  no  history  of  their  own,  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  X}hristianity,  as  an  histor- 
ical fiust ;  but  perhaps  that  veiy  peculiarity  of  their 
iharactor  may  make  them  more  impressible  by  tiie 
truths  or  ideas  of  Christianity.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
make  them  understand  the  growth  of  revelation  in 
successive  ages,^that  there  are  precepts  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  reversed  in  the  New,  or  that 
Ifoses  allowed  many  things  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts.  They  are  in  one  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
missionary  who  teaches  them  is  in  another ;  and 
^  the  Book  through  which  tiioy  are  taught  does  not 
^'  altogether  coincide  with  either.  Many  difficulties 
^l  thus  arise  which  we  are  most  likely  to  be  successful 
f^;   .   in  meeting,  when  we  look  them  in  the  fSAce«    To  one 
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inference  they  dearlj  point,  which  is  tliis,^tbat  it  is  - 
not  the  Book  of  Scripture  which  we  should  seek  to 
give  them,  to  be  reverenced  like  the  Yedas  or  the 
Koran,  and  consecrated  in  its  words  and  letters ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  Book,  the  mind  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  in  which  all  lesser  details  and  differences 
should  be  lost  and  absorbed.  We  want  to  awaken  in 
them  the  sense  tliat  God  is  their  Father,  and  they  his 
children :  that  is  of  more  importance  than  any  theory 
about  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  But,  to  teach  in 
this  spirit,  the  missionary  should  himself  be  able  to 
separate  the  accidents  from  the  essence  of  religion : 
he  should  be  conscious  that  tho  power  of  the  gospel 
resides,  not  in  the  particulars  of  theology,  but  in  the 
Christian  life. 

m.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Scripture  has  erer 
been  sufficiently  regarded  as  an  element  of  liberal 
education.  Few  deem  it  worth  while  to  spend  in  the 
study  of  it  the  same  honest  thought  or  pains  which 
are  bestowed  on  a  classical  author.  Nor,  as  at  pres- 
ent studied,  can  it  be  said  always  to  have  an  doToting 
effect.  It  is  not  a  useful  lesson  for  tho  young  student 
to  apply,  to  Scripture,  prindples  which  he  would  hesi- 
tate to  apply  to  other  books ;  to  make  formal  recon- 
cilements of  discrepancies  which  he  would  not  think 
of  reconciling  in  ordinary  history ;  to  divide  simple 
words  into  double  meanings;  to  adopt  the  fiemdes 
or  conjectures  of  Fathers  and  commentators  as  real 
knowledge.  This  laxity  of  knowledge  is  apt  to  infect 
tlie  judgment  when  transferred  to  other  subjects.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  unsettlement  of 
ndnd  which  prevails  among  intellectual  young  men  is 
attributable  to  these  causes :  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
fidsehood  in  rdigious  education  certainly  tends  to 
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impoiri  at  tiie  age  when  it  is  most  needed,  the  earlj 
influence  of  a  religious  home. 

Yet  Scripture,  studied  in  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
might  supplj  a  part  of  education  wliich  classical  liter- 
ature fails  to  provide.  ^*  The  best  book  for  the  heart 
might  also  be  made  the  best  book  for  the  intellect." 
The  noblest  studj  of  history  and  antiquitj  is  con« 
tained  in  it ;  a  poetry  which  is  also  the.  highest  form 
of  moral  teadiing :  there,  too,  are  lives  of  heroes  and 
prophets,  and  especially  of  One  whom  we  do  not  name 
with  them,  because  he  is  above  them.  This  history 
or  poetry  or  biography  is  distinguished  from  all  clas- 
rical  or  secular  writings  by  the  contemplation  of  man 
as  he  appears  in  the  sight  of  God.  That  is  a  sense  of 
things  into  wliich  wo  must  grow  as  well  as  reason 
ourselves ;  witliout  which  human  nature  is  but  a  trun- 
catod,  half-educated  sort  of  being.  But  tliis  sense  or 
consciousness  of  a  divine  presence  in  the  world,  which 
seems  to  be  natural  to  tiie  beginnings  of  the  human 
race,  but  fades  away  and  requires  to  be  renewed  in 
its  i^rJiistory,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  Greek  or 
Roman  literature,  but  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; and,  before  we  can  make  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  a  real  part  of  education,  wo  must  road 
them,  not  by  tlie  help  of  custom  or  tradition,  in  the 
spirit  of  apology  or  controversy,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  knowledge. 

rV.  Another  use  of  Scripture  is  that  in  sermons, 
which  seems  to  be  among  the  tritest,  and  yet  is  fiur 
from  being  exhausted.  If  wo  could  only  be  natural, 
and  speak  of  tlibgs  as  they  truly  are  with  a  real 
interest,  and  not  merely  a  conventional  one  I  The 
words  of  Scripture  como  readily  to  hand,  and  the 
arepetition  of  tiiem  requires  no  effort  of  thought  in 
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the  writer  or  speaker;  but  neither  does  it  produce 
any  effect  on  the  hearer,  which  will  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  fooling  or  consciousness  in 
ourselves.    It  may  bo  said  tlmt  originality  is  tho  gift 
of  few :  no  church  can  expect  to  have,  not  a  hun« 
drcd,  but  ten,  such  preachers  as  Robertson  or  New« 
man.    But,  without  originality,  it  seems  possible  to 
make  use  of  Scripture  in  sermons  in  a  much  more  liv* 
ing  way  than  at  present.    Let  the  preacher  make  it  a 
sort  of  religion,  and  proof  of  his  reverence  for  Scrip- 
ture, that  he  never  uses  its  words  widiout  a  distinct 
meaning :  let  him  avoid  the  form  of  argument  from 
Scripture,  and  catch  tlie  feeling  and  spirit.    Scripturo 
is  itself  a  kind  of  poetry,  when  not  overlaid  with  rhet- 
oric.   Tlio  scene  and  country  has  a  freshness  winch 
may  always  bo  renewed :  thero  is  the  interest  of  antiq« 
uity,  and  tlio  interest  of  homo  or  common  life  as  well. 
Tlio  facts  and  characters  of  Scripturo  might  receive  a 
now  reading  by  being  described  simply  as  they  are. 
The  truths  of  Scripture,  again,  would  have  greater 
reality  if  divested  of  the  scholastic  form  in  which  the- 
ology has  cast  them.    The  universal  and  spiritual  as-, 
poets  of  Scripture  might  be  more  brought  forward,  to 
tho  exclusion  of  questions  of  Uie  Jewish  law,  or  con« 
troversies  about  the  sacraments,  or  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  doctrines  which  seem  to  be  at  variance  with 
morality.    The  life  of  Christ,  regarded  quite  naturally 
as  of  one  ^<  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  wo 
are,  yet  witliout  sm,''  is  also  tho  life  and  centre  of 
Oliristian  teaching.    Tliero  is  no  higher  aim  which 
tho  preacher  can  propose  to  himself  than  to  awaken 
wlmt  may  be  termed  tlie  feeling  of  tho  prosonco  of 
Ood  and  tho  mind  of  Ohrist  m  Scripture :  not  to  col- 
leot  evidences  about  dates  and  booksi  or  to  fiuniliaiixe 
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metaphyBical  distinctions ;  but  to  make  tho  hoart  and 
conscience  of  his  hearers  bear  him  witness,  that  the 
lessons  which  are  contained  in  Scripture — lessons  of 
justice  and  truth,  lessons  of  mercy  and  peace — of  the 
need  of  man  and  the  goodness  of  God  to  him  are  in« 
deed  not  human,  but  diyine. 

Y.  It  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  this  long  disquisi- 
tion :  let  the  end  be  a  few  more  words  of  application 
•to  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  class  in  tho  pres- 
ent age.  If  any  one,  who  is  about  to  become  a  cler- 
gyman, feels,  or  thinks  that  he  feck,  that  some  of  tho 
preceding  statements  cast  a  shade  of  trouble  or  sus- 
picion on  his  future  walk  of  life ;  who,  either  firom 
the  influence  of  a  stronger  mind  than  his  own,  or 
from  some  natural  tendency  in  himself,  has  been  led 
to  examine  those  great  questions  which  lie  on  the 
threshold  of  the  higher  study  of  theology,,  ajid  expe- 
riences a  sort  of  shrinking  or  dizziness  at  the  prospect 
which  is  opening  upon  him, — let  him  lay  to  heart  the 
foUowmg  considerations :  first,  that  he  may  possibly 
not  be  the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  pursue  such 
inquiries.  No  man  should  busy  himself  with  them 
who  has  not  dearuess  of  mind  enough  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  a  faith  strong  enough  to  rest  in  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  God  has  reaUy  giren ;  or 
who  is  unable  to  separate  the  truth  from  his  own  relig- 
ious wants  and  experiences.  For  the  theologian,  as 
well  as  the  philosopher,  has  need  of  ^^  dry  light,'' 
^  unmingled  with  any  tincture  of  the  affections,''  the 
more  so  as  his  conclusions  are  oftener  liable  to  be  dis- 
ordered by  them.  He  who  is  of  another  tempera- 
ment may  find  another  work  to  do,  which  is  in  some 
respects  a  higher  one.  Unlike  philosophy,  the  gospel 
has  an  ideal  life  to  oflfori  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  alL 
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Tbore  is  one  word  of  caution,  howereri  to  be  giten  to 
those  who  renounce  inquiiy :  it  is,  that  they  guukA 
retain  the  rij^t  to  condemn  inquirers.  Thdr  duty  is 
to  say,  with  Nicodemus,  *<  Doth  the  gospel  condemn 
any  man  before  it  hear  him  ? "  although  the  answer 
may  be  only,  ^  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ?  '*  They  hsYo 
chosen  the  path  of  practical  usefulness,  and  Hiej 
should  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  narrow  path;  tot 
any  but  a  **  strong  swimmer ''  will  be  insensibly  drawn 
out  of  it  by  the  tide  of  public  opinion  or  the  current 
of  party. 

Secondly,  Let  him  consider  that  the  difficult  ii 
not  so  great  as  imagination  sometimes  paints  it  It 
is  a  di£Sculty  which  arises  chiefly  out  oi  diffisienoes 
of  education  in  dififerent  classes  of  society.  It  is  a 
difficulty  which  tact  and  prudence,  and,  much  more, 
the  power  of  a  Christian  life,  may  hope  to  surmount 
Mudi  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
said ;  on  the  OTidence,  in  the  writer  or  preacher,  of  a 
real  good-will  to  his  opponents,  and  a  desire  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  men.  There  is  an  aspect  of 
truth  which  may  always  be  put  forward  so  as  to  find 
a  way.  to  the  hearts  of  men.  If  there  is  danger  and 
shrinking,  firom  one  point  of  view,  —  from  another 
there  is  freedom,  and  sense  of  relief.  The  wider  con- 
templation of  the  religious  world  may  enable  us  to 
adjust  our  own  place  in  it  The  acknowledgment  of 
churches  as  political  and  national  institutions  is  the 
basis  of  a  sound  goTemment  of  them.  Criticism  itsdf 
is  not  only  negative :  if  it  creates  some  difficulties,  it 
does  away  others.  It  may  put  us  at  variance  with  a 
parlj  or  section  of  Christians  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  enables  us  to  look  at 
all  men  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  as  thqr 
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appear  to  human  ejre,  separated  and  often  interdicted 
from  each  other  by  lines  of  religious  demarcation :  it 
divides  *us  from  flie  parts  to  unite  us  to  the  whole. 
That  is  a  great  help  to  religious  communion.  It  does 
awaj  with  the  supposed  opposition  of  reason  and  faith. 
It  throws  us  back  on  the  conviction,  that  religion  is  a 
personal  thing,  in  which  certainty  is  to  be  slowlj  won 
and  not  assumed  as  the  result  of  CTidence  or  testimony. 
It  places  us,  in  some  respects  (though  it  be  deemed 
a  paradox  to  say  so),  more'  nearly  in  the  position  of 
the  first  Christians,  to  whom  the  New  Testament  was 
not  yet  given ;  in  whom  the  gospel  was  a  living  word, 
not  yet  embodied  in  forms,  or  supported  by  ancient 
institutions. 

Thirdly,  The  suspicion  or  difficulty  which  attends 
critical  inquiries  is  no  reason  for  doubting  their  value. 
The  Scripture  nowhere  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
drcumstauce  of  all  men  speaking  well  of  us  is  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  we  are  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  con- 
demnation of  others  should  be  witnessed  to  by  our 
own  conscience.  Perhaps  it  may  true,  that,  owing 
to  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  some,  the  reticence  of  others, 
the  terrorism  of  a  few,  we  may  not  always  find  it 
easy  to  regard  these  subjects  with  calmness  and  judg- 
ment. But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  accidental  cir- 
cumstances have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue  :  they  cannot  have  the  sUghtost  influence  on 
the  meaning  of  words,  or  on  the  truth  of  hats.  No 
one  can  carry  out  the  principle,  that  public  opinion  or 
church  authority  is  the  guide  to  truth,  when  he  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  church  or  country :  that 
is  a  consideration  which  may  well  make  him  pause 
bafi>re  he  accepts  of  such  a  guide  in  the  journey  to 
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aQoUier  world.     AU  the   arguments  for  repressiiig 
inquiries  into  Scripture,  in  Protestant  countries,  hold 
equally  in  Italj  and  Spain  for  repressing  inquiries  * 
into  matters  of  £act  or  doctrine,  and  so  for  denying 
the  Scriptures  to  the  common  poople. 

Lastly,  Let  him  be  assured  that  there  is  some 
nobler  idea  of  truth  than  is  supplied  by  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general,  or  the  roice  of  parties  in  a 
church.  Erery  one,  whether  a  student  of  theology  or 
not,  has  need  to  make  war  against  his  prejudioes,  no 
less  than  against  his  passions ;  and,  in  the  religious 
teacher,  tlie  first  is  even  more  necessary  than  the  last 
For,  while  the  vices  of  mankind  are  in  a  great  degree 
isolated,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  reprobated  by  pubUc 
opinion,  their  prejudices  have  a  sort  of  conununion  or 
kindred  with  the  world  without  They  are  a  ooUectiTO 
evil,  and  have  their  being  in  the  interest,  classes,  states 
of  society,  and  other  influences  amid  which  we  live. 
He  who  takes  tlie  prevailhig  opinions  of  Christians, 
and  decks  them  out  in  tlieir  gayest  colors;  who 
reflects  the  better  mind  of  the  world  to  itself,  —  is 
likely  to  be  its  favorite  teacher.  In  tliat  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  even  when  assuming  forms  repulsive  to 
persons  of  education,  no  doubt  the  good  is  fiir  greater 
than  the  error  or  harm.  But  there  is  also  a  deeper 
work,  which  is  not  dependent  on  tlie  opinions  of 
men  in  which  many  elements  combine,  some  alien  to 
religion,  or  accidentally  at  variance  with  it.  That 
work  can  hardly  expect  to  win  much  popular  favor, 
so  &r  as  it  runs  counter  to  the  feelings  of  religious 
parties ;  but  he  who  bears  a  part  in  it  may  feel  a 
confidence,  which  no  popular  caresses  or  religious 
sympathy  could  inspire,  that  he  has,  by  a  divine  help, 
been  enabled  to  jdant  his  foot  somewhere  beyond 
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the  wares  of  time.  He  may  depart  hence  before  the 
natural  term,  worn  out  with  intdlectual  toQ,  regarded 
with  satpicion  hj  many  of  his  contemporaries;  yet 
not  without  a  sure  hope,  that  the  lore  of  truth, 
which  men  of  saintly  lires  often  seem  to  slight,  is, 
nererthdesB,  accepted  before  God. 
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NoTB  TO  Paob  838. 

ON  THE  «PHALABIS  CONTEOVEBST.'' 

The  controvergy  hete  referred  to  was  a  learned  dtspote 
between  Charles  Boyle,  afterward  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  Bichaid 
Bentley,  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  ascribed 
to  Phaloris,  the  Agrigentine  tyrant  of  brazen-baU  memoiy,  bai 
proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  comparatirely  recent  date. 

The  controversy  originated  in  the  following  manner.  Li 
the  year  1690,  Sir  William  Temple  published  in  his  MUe$l' 
lanea  an  ^  Essay  npon  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,**  in 
which  he  spoke  in  extravagant  terms  of  the  Epistles  of  Phar 
laris,  as  exemplifying  the  vast  snperiori^  of  ancient  over 
modem  learning.  This  evlogj  horn  a  writer  of  such  high 
anthori^  suggested  to  Dr.  Aldrich,  then  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  the  republication  of  the  work  in  questkm, 
an  undertaking  which  he  assigned  to  the  Hon.  Charies  Boyle, 
a  student  of  that  College.  In  1697,  the  Bev.  WBliam  Wbttoa 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  '^  Reflections  on  Ancient  and 
Modem  Learning,*'  to  which  Bentley,  at  his  request,  contrib- 
uted a  *< Dissertation**  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  other 
topics  connected  with  Wbtton*s  publication.  This  paper  eoiH 
tcinei  a  severe  attack  on  the  Epistles,  and  on  Boyle*s  editioo, 
and  was  thought  by  the  scholars  of  Christ  Churoh  to  refleel 
h^jurkmsly  on  the  credit  of  that  College.    A  bitter  reply  waa 
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pabUshed  doxnig  the  foUowing  jtar,  entided,  ^  Dr.  Bentlej's 
DiMertottooi  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of 
JEsop^  examined  by  die  Honorable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq.** 
Tho^  bearing  the  name  of  Boyle,  the  woric  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  productioa  of  Francis  Atterbnry,  his  tator,  as- 
sisted bj  Tarions  oontribotoirs.  This  soperfidal  bat  ingenious 
and  amosing  essay  obtained  great  popularity,  and  passed  at 
oooe  to  a  second  edition.  It  was  deemed  a  complete  success, 
and  figures  in  Swift's  ''Batde  of  the  Books  **  as  a  signal  vic- 
tory achieved  by  agifted  youth,  with  the  aid  of  Apollo^  over  a 
rode  and  contemptuous  adversary.  Bendey  was  undisturbed, 
and  ottered  on  this  occasion  the  memorable  sayin^^  that  *<No 
man  was  ever  written  down  by  anybody  but  himself''  In 
1699,  he  published  his  ''Dissertation  upon  die  Episdes  of 
Phalaris:  widi  an  Answer  to  the  Otjecdons  of  the  Hon. 
CSharles  Boyle,  IBsq.,*— which  set  the  matter  fiirever  at  rest 
The  spuriousness  of  the  Epistles,  the  ignorance  and  impudence 
of  the  anthor  of  Boyle's  Examination,  were  trimnphandy  ex- 
posed* An  answer  was  threatened,  but  none  was  attempted, 
and  none  was  possible. 

See  Dyce's  PrefiMO  to  Bende/s  Woilu,  Monk's  Life  of 
BendqTf  and  Uacanlay's  Lift  of  Francis  Atteiboiy.  (die  lat- 
ter In  the  Enqrdopttdia  Britannic^  Am.  ed.). 
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THE  PRESENT  RELATIONS  OF  SCXBNCE 
TO  RELIGION.^ 


RET.  FREDERICK  TBKPLE,  D.D., 

HBAD-MAtTBB  OV  EU«BT  lOHOOI* 

IcomiAW  1 17 1   <*Xfftv«M7hMrttokiiovwlidaM|anAI»kMVBM4aHiaA 
M^t  XpoMifvdllMtthlfalMbwntlmioCipiill.'* 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes  tells  118  that  he  made 
it  his  business  to  inquire  into  all  that  went  out  upon' the  earth, 
in  the  hope  that  he  mi^t  find  ^  what  was  that  good  for  the 
sons  of  men  which  ihej  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the 
dajs  of  their  life.**  His  inquiry  led  him^  in  every  instance,  to 
the  same  conclusion^  that  all  was  vani^.  The  word  ^^  vanity  ** 
here,  however,  plainly  does  not  mean  an  absolute,  but  only  a 
reladve,  condemnation.  The  preacher  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  human  pursuits  contain  absolutely  nothing  in  them  that 
is  good,  nor  does  he  wish  to  exhort  his  hearers  to  quit  alto- 
gother  what  he  has  condemned.  On  the  contrary,  the  book 
abounds  with  the  fiillest  acknowledgments  of  the  excellence 
of  each  human  occupation  and  ei\joymcnt  in  its  tun.  There 
is  much  in  the  praise  of  pleasure:  '^Thore  is  nothing  better 
for  a  man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he 
should  make  his  soul  ei\ioy  good  in  his  labor.''  There  is 
much  in  praise  of  labor:  *<  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might"  There  is  much  in  praise  of  wis- 
dom: <<TVisdom  is  better  than  strength;"  *<Wisdom  is  as 
good  as  an  inheritance;"  *<Wisdom  is  profitable  to  durect*** 
There  is  much  in  praise  of  upright  conduct:  **  God  giveth  to 
a  man  that  is  good  in  his  sight  wisdom  and  knowledge  and 

*  AS«raMopvMoli6dooAet8iindaj,Jti]jl,18eo,b6ftratbslM^p«ailif 
ofOxibn],  dariof  Um  MaoUitgoftlM  Bdtiih  AnooJitko. 
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joj,  Imt  to  the  nnser  he  giyeth  traraiL''  There  is  much  in 
praise  of  the  happ7  heart  of  jQiith:  ^  Let  thy  heart  cheer  thee 
in  the  days  of  ihj  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart 
and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes.**  And  all  these  praises^  and 
the  exhortations  that  go  akog  with  them  to  enjcj  the  good 
that  God  hath  g^ven,  are  not  ironica],  hot  serioosfy  meant 
Bat|  notwithstanding^  one  after  another,  all  human  pursuits, 
an  human  gifts,  all  human  enjoyments,  are  branded  with  the 
same  maik  of  deficiencj;  all,  eren  the  most  ezoellenty  are 
still  Tani^  and  vexatioo  of  qiiiit.  Not  wisdom  only,  and 
labor,  and  youth,  and  pleasure^  but  eren  the  upright  walk 
and  die  kec^^  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  even  they  too 
are  in  the  same  sense  Tani^.  ^There  is  one  erent  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  widLod,  to  the  dean  and  to  the  undean, 
to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not;  as  is 
the  good  so  is  the  sfamer,  and  he  that  sweareth  as  he  that 
ftareth  an  oath.'' 

B  is  plam  that  the  sense  In  whidi  all  these  things  are 
Tanily  is,  that  they  cannot  satisfy.  They  are  alV  without 
exception,  shadows  and  not  sub^ance.  .  They  all,  without 
exception,  promise  what  they  cannot  perform.  Eadi  in  its 
turn  promises  to  fill  the  whole  man  and  give  him  all  that  he  * 
wants.  There  are  excellent  enjoyments  whidi,  some  for  a 
shorter,  some  tot  a  longer  time,  seem  to  be  all  that  the  soul 
dMres.  There  are  occupations  and  labors  which  aim  at  so 
worthy  an  end,  and  are  rewarded  by  so  noUe  an  appreciation, 
that  ftr  a  time  the  soul  belieyes  them  equal  to  all  its  needs. 
The  fire  of  youthfbl  happiness  bums  so  brightly,  and  so 
warmly,  and  so  purely,  that  we  are  tempted  to  dedare  it  the 
one  best  gift  of  God.  There  is  a  path  of  life  so  honored  by 
men,  so  ^>pro?ed  by  consdence,  namdy,  the  path  of  du^, 
that  In  it  surely  mig^  wdl  seem  to  be  comprised  all  that 
man  can  possibly  require.  And  yet  each  one  of  these  will 
be  feund  wanting:  good  asfiwas  it  goes,  butnot  the  whdei 
promising  to  satisfy,  and  nerer  ftdfilling  its  promise;  In  Act, 
only  then  fUfiOing  its  fimctioQ  when  it  prodanns  its  own 
Tani^,  and  bids  the  seeker  seek  fiirtfaerstilL    TbeyeiyeB- 
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edkooo  of  the  most  ezcelleat  of  all  these  win  the 
emphatieillf  ooodemn  it,  for  that  exeePepee  if  the  fiJte  Hf^ 
wliich  alhires  men  to  betiere  in  its  perfectioii,  and  to  fimcgr 
that  an  thai  is  wanted  shaU  here  be  found. 

So  we  ai6  led  to  the  coodosion  of  the  whole  matter. 
^Fear  God  and  keep  Ids  eommandmentSy  for  this  is  tiie 
whole  of  man.*  Not  in  pleasnrey  however  pore  and  howew 
heayenlf;  not  in  wisdom,  however  seacthing;  not  in  labor,  how-> 
erer  socoessfiil ;  not  in  woridlj  dntf,  howerer  self-deiTingf 
but  fai  God  shan  wo  find  the  troe  sobstanoe  of  an  that  is  done 
nnder  the  son,  the  reality  of  whidi  an  else  is  the  imager  th» 
bngfatness  of  which  an  else  is  the  reflection. 

This  eondosion  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  miyori^ 
of  thinkers  ever  sfaioe.  It  is  possible  to  &rget  God  altqgelher 
in  the  whirl  of  pleasore,  in  the  abs<Mi>ing  interests  of  bnimess 
or  of  ambition.  Bat  the  student  cannot  weU  &rget  the  ques- 
tion which  onderlies  an  other  questions  :*<  What  is  it  that  girea 
anj nni^  or  oonsistencj to  aU  these  studies?  What  is  the 
relation  between  oar  knowledge  and  the  sooree  of  an  knowl* 
edge?  Whateanhoman  sdence  teUmeof  diyine  natare?* 
And  those  who  have  been  move  than  students,  idio  have  been 
Christians  in  heart  as  wdl  as  seardiers  after  tmth,  hsft 
sought  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  not  as  the  solution  of 
an  bteUeetual  pussle,  but  as  the  true  end  of  an  their  studies* 
The  desire  to  find  God  in  aU  his  works  is  certain! j  not  ran^ 
the  desire  to  dear  up  the  rdation  between  foith  and  sdencfr 
is  ahnost  universal  in  those  who  devote  themselves  to  sdentite 
investigation.  Henoe  no  sooner  is  anj  physical  theoiy  or 
hjpothesis  proposed  which  fai  the  remotest  waj  can  afbct  the 
belief  of  Ghriis^ians,  than  its  bearings  on  every  artide  of  the 
Christian  foith,  and  even  on  eveiy  detail  of  the  commonly 
recdved  religious  opinions,  are  discussed  at  the  ftillest  length, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  an  eager  amde^  to  identify  foitfa 
and  science  whIdi  overshoots  the  mark,  by  attempting  to  dd» 
dde  before  there  is  evidence  enough  for  «  dedskm. 

On  the  present  oocaskm  it  seems  to  be  not  unfltting  to 
ezamfaie  some  of  the  leading  rdations  between  rdigkn  and 
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■oieiioey  especiallj  with  «  view  to  pdnt  out  some  of  tho 
changes  whiofa  the  progress  of  science  is  produdng  in  them. 

Science  has  been  called  the  handmaid  of  theologj,  and 
theologjr  has  often  had  recoorse  to  science  for  argaments  to 
prore  or  confirm  her  fundamental  propositions.  Bat  it  is  re- 
markable that  theokgj  has  almost  always  for  this  purpose 
dwelt  duefljt  not  on  the  scientific^  but  on  the  ansdentifio 
statements  of  science.  Aigoments  have  been  commonly  ex- 
tracted, not  bom  the  revelations  of  science^  bat  firom  her  con- 
fessions ;  and  theology  has  b^gan  where  science  has  ended. 
It  has  been  conmioa  to  trace  the  power  of  God,  not  In  that 
whidi  is  uniTcrsal,  bat  in  that  which  is  individaal ;  not  in  the 
laws  of  natare,  bat  in  any  apparmt  interference  with  those 
laws ;  not  in  the  maintenance,  but  in  the  creation,  of  the  oni- 
Terse.  And  sometimes  sach  stress  has  been  laid  upon  these 
argaments,  that  to  deny  them  was  held  to  be  a  denial  of  their 
eondnsions ;  and  men  were  thoaght  impioas  who  attempted 
to  represent  the  present  order  of  the  solar  system  or  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  life  as  the  work  of  nataral  caases,  and  not 
the  direct  handiwork  of  God  himself.  And  yet  spontaneous 
generation  was  long  beUered  b  by  the  most  religioos  men, 
and  there  seems  no  more  reason  why  the  solar  system  should 
not  have  been  farou^t  into  its  present  form  by  the  slow  work- 
ing of  natural  causes  than  the  suriace  of  the  earth,  about 
whose  gradual  ibnnation  most  students  are  now  agreed.  The 
fiict  is,  that  one  idea  is  now  emerging  into  suprenuu^  in 
science,  a  supremacy  which  it  never  possessed  before,  and  for 
whidi  it  still  has  to  fight  a  battle ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
law.  Different  orders  of  natural  phenomena  have  in  time 
past  been  held  to  be  exempt  fimn  that  idea,  eiiher  tacitly  or 
avowedly.  The  weather,  the  thunder  and  lightnings  the 
crops  of  the  earth,  the  progress  of  disease,  whether  over  a 
country  or  in  an  individual,  these  have  been  considered  as 
regulated  by  some  qiecial  bterference,  even  when  it  was 
already  known  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  the  periodic  winds,  and  other  phenomena  of 
the  same  Undt  were  sulgect  to  invaziaUe  kws.    But  the 
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Steady  mazdi  of  adenoe  bai  now  reached  the  pcunt  when  men 
are  tempted,  or  rather  eompelled,  to  jump  at  once  to  «  om- 
Tertal  oonchuioii  i  all  analogy  points  one  way,  and  none  an- 
other. And  the  student  of  science  is  learning  to  look  upon 
fixed  laws  as  muTersal,  and  many  of  the  old  axgomenti 
which  sdeooe  once  supplied  to  religioo  are  in  oooseqnenoe 
iai»dly  disappearing.  How  strikingly  altered  is  oor  Tiev 
finom  that  of  n  few  centuries  ago  is  diown  by  the  feet  that 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible^  which  once  were  looked 
on  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  fiuth,  are  now  felt  by  very  many 
to  be  difficulties  in  their  way;  and  commentators  endeamr 
to  represent  them,  not  as  mere  interferences  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  as  the  natural  action  of  still  hi^^ier  laws  belong- 
ing to  n  world  whose  phenomena  are  only  half  revealed  to  u. 

It  is  evident  that  this  change  in  science  necessitatea  a 
change  in  its  relation  to  feith.  If  law  be  either  almost  or 
altogiether  universali  we  must  look  for  the  finger  of  God  in 
that  law :  we  must  expect  to  find  him  manifesting  his  love^ 
his  wisdom,  his  infinity,  not  in  individual  acts  of  wiD,  hot 
in  a  peifection  of  legislation  rendering  all  individual  action 
needless ;  we  must  find  his  providence  in  that  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  to  one  another  idiioh  diall 
have  the  effect  of  tender  care,  though  it  proceed  by  an  inva- 
riable action.  The  vast  consequences  which  flow  finom  a  few 
simple  properties  of  matter,  the  pnrfusion  of  combinationi,  the 
beauQri  the  order,  the  happiness  which  abound  in  the  creation 
in  consequence  of  these,  such  must  be  now  the  teachen  of  the 
man  of  science  to  make  him  feel  that  God  is  with  him  in  all 
his  studies. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  sdentifie  student  is  evexy  day  less 
and  less  driven  to  confession  of  the  narrowness  of  his  knowl- 
edge:  he  has  less  oocarion  for  the  humili^  whidi  once  allowed 
vast  realms  of  nature  to  lie  out  of  the  domain  of  science^  and 
was  wont  to  say,  when  baffled,  <*  Here  human  powers  can  go  no 
fiirther  I  this  knowledge  God  has  reserved  fer  himself*  On 
the  contraiy,  he  is  now  inclined  to  think  that,  if  onl^  time 
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enough  be  giyen,  there  seems  to  be  no  kmd  of  phenomenon 
under  the  sun  whidi  patient  study  will  not  bring  within  the 
range  of  science.  But  this  onlj  amounts  to  sajing  that  he 
must  learn  humility  in  another  way.  God  will  not  stop  hu- 
man science  in  order  to  teach  man  humility.  He  will  not 
hare  man  ignorant  in  order  to  be  humble.  He  will  haye  h  jn 
study  and  leami  and  be  humble  notwithstanding.  And 
ahrcady  we  can  see  that^  as  the  bar  is  removed  which  once 
seemed  to  stop  man's  progress  in  knowledge,  so  all  the  clearer 
is  the  bar  made  manifest  which  limits  his  powers  of  action. 
Toa  hare  studied  the  laws  of  God's  creation ;  can  you  alter 
one  of  them  in  the  rery  slightest  degree  ?  Tou  hare  weighed 
the  matter  of  the  earth ;  can  you  create  or  can  you  (as  would 
hare  been  thought  not  kmg  ago)  annihilate  one  grain  of  its 
dust?  The  creation  of  matter  and  the  creation  <^  the  laws 
of  matter  is  absolutely  beyond  all  your  power  and  all  your 
wisdom;  and  the  longer  you  study  and  the  wider  appears  to 
your  eye  the  possible  range  of  your  science,  the  more  clear 
and  certab  is  this  conclusion.  There  we  find  the  hand  of 
God }  there  we  shall  never  find  the  hand  of  man. 

The  natural  objection  to  find  God  in  laws  rather  than  in 
acts  is  that  it  tends  to  a  kind  of  pantheism  which  robs  us  of 
oar  belief  in  God's  personality.  There  is  not  perhaps  much, 
though  there  is  some,  tondcnqr  to  that  gross  material  panthe- 
ism Which  identifies  the  universe  with  God,  and,  making  all 
created  matter  to  be  as  it  were  his  body,  destroys  our  con- 
ception of  his  nature.  But  there  is  a  considerable  tendency 
to  the  subtler  pantheism,  which  forgets  him  in  the  idea  of  a 
universal  law  or  system  of  laws,  with  a  rigid  mechaninl  ao- 
ti<m}  without  tenderness,  without  consciousness,  without  any 
answer  to  afbctioa.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  this  tendency 
to  pantheism  is  not  in  the  conception  of  law,  but  in  our  own 
minds}  and  the  proper  corrective  is  to  lift  oar  minds  up  to 
the  level  which  science  demands  of  us.  For  we  form  our 
idea  of  God,  and  bdeed  we  must  do  so^  by  analogy  from  oui^ 
•elves.    In  the  infiuiqr  of  knowledge  the  spiritual  facul^  in 
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man  appears  to  be  his  win  The  ideal  of  manhood  is  that  of 
a  will  working  at  every  moment  by  pure  and  high  instinct^ 
bj  the  instincts  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  unselfish  genem- 
itjy  and  noble  self-respect.  But  as  knowledge  grows,  eren  in 
the  short  course  of  our  own  life,  the  reason  and  not  the  will, 
tlie  principles  and  not  the  instincts,  become  the  supreme  duw- 
acteristic  of  man,  and  that  which  most  distinguishes  him  from 
all  lower  creatures.  Tlien  the  ideal  of  manhood  is  that  of  a 
will  subordinate  to  an  enlightened  reason  or  oonsdenee,  acting 
by  laws  the  ground  of  which  is  understood,  with  a  fore- 
thought of  consequences,  with  a  dcliberatcness  of  purpose^ 
not  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  even  the  highest  impalses, 
but  joining  to  the  tcndcrest  feelings  tlie  power  of  harmon* 
ising  them  with  a  consistent,  unvarying  rule  of  action.  8<H 
too^  we  may  think  of  God  as  love,  but  as  love  already  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  will  happen  or  that  can  ha{^)en,  and 
therefore  able  to  harmonize  that  love  with  a  fixed  system  of 
laws,  and  not  driven,  as  human  love  is  often  driven,  to  shift 
its  course  by  the  occurrence  or  the  discovery  of  circumstan- 
ces preinously  unknown.  We  can  think  of  his  tenderness 
as  shown,  not  in  stopping  the  machinery  of  the  worid  to 
adapt  our  circumstances  to  our  short-sighted  wishes,  but  in 
supplying  our  souls  with  a  spiritual  power  which  will  enaUe 
us  to  rise  above  all  circumstances  whatever. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  we  get  from  the  idea  of  law. 
The  laws  of  conscience,  quite  as  much  as  the  laws  of  nature, 
are  capable  of  being  represented  to  our  minds  in  their  high- 
est form  as  absolutely  fixed.  Not  only  are  they  capable  of 
being  so  represented,  but  it  is  the  shape  which  they  naturally 
wear.  We  naturally  think,  as  soon  as  we  conceive  the  idea 
of  law  at  all,  of  the  laws  of  morals  as  being  in  their  supreme 
manifestation  eternal  and  inunutable.  And  while  scienoe  d^ 
mands  our  recognition  of  the  universal  domini<m  of  physical 
laws,  and  treats  all  exceptions  as  so  rare  that  we  may  safel/ 
disregard  them  in  our  estimate,  so  conscience  perpetually  i«o- 
daims  the  existence  and  loftier  donunimi  of  her  moral  law, 
and  requires  us  to  beliove^  under  pain  of  her  displeasure^  and 
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M  we  Tihia  the  dignitjr  of  oar  own  manhood,  that  all  kws 
tie  siihordinate  to  hen,  and  that^  whatorer  appearances  there 
maj  be  to  the  contnuji  holineis  and  goodness  and  justice  are 
the  final  arbiters  of  all  that  is,  or  hath  been,  or  shall  be,  in 
the  imirerse.  Thns^  above  and  beyond  all  the  physical  laws 
that  we  know,  rises  another  of  a  different  kind,  proclaiming  a 
different  anthoritj,  demanding  a  completer  obedience.  Long 
indncdon  compeb  oar  unhesitating  belief  in  the  properties  of 
matter,  or,  in  other  words^  in  the  laws  of  nature.  No  one 
doabts  that  fire  win  bom,  that  ice  will  chOl,  that  pmson  will 
destroj;  and  the  proof  of  the  faith  is  given  by  the  obedience 
rendered.  Precisely  the  same  unhesitating  fiuth  will  con- 
science require  for  the  moral  law ;  we  are  to  believe  with  the 
same  unhesitating  certamty  that  justice  and  goodness  and  ho- 
liness rule  the  universe,  and  we  are  to  act  on  that  belief. 

And  ihrther,  this  moral  law  is  not  capable,  like  the  physi- 
cal law,  of  being  conceived  as  impersonal,  but  carries  in  it 
the  conviction  of  its  own  personality.  For  a  moral  law  dif- 
fers from  a  physical  law  in  this,  that  a  physical  law  is  satis- 
fied by  mere  verification:  it  is  enough  for  a  physical  law  if 
the  firsts  invariably  accord  with  the  predictions  of  the  law. 
Not  so  with  a  moral  law.  It  is  not  justice  if  by  some  mere 
eitemal  accident  it  so  happens  that  I  get  my  deserts;  a  mui^ 
derer  is  not  really  punished  far  a  murder  because  he  is  acci- 
deotally  hung  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  his  crime;  a 
servant  would  not  consider  himself  to  have  received  his 
wages  because  he  found  an  equal  amount  by  a  lud^  accident 
The  intentioa  is  essential  to  the  morality ;  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  demands  of  justice  that  by  some  accident  it  should  turn 
out  that  justice  was  always  done:  it  must  not  only  be  done, 
it  must  be  intended.  And  if  there  is  intention,  there  is  will; 
and  if  there  is  wiD,  there  is  personality.  And  thus  the  moral 
law»  whose  sovereign  anthori^  is  incessantly  proclaimed  with- 
in us,  becomes  the  embodiment  of  the  God  of  holiness,  and  in 
obeying  it>re  are  worshipping  Him. 

It  is  true  that  we  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  universal  domin- 
ion of  the  mofil  law  by  an  act  of  fiutl^  and  not  by    .^ 
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•tatkm;  bot  the  moral  spring  is  not  greater  in  tiiis  case  tlian 
the  intenectoal  spring  in  the  other.  No  man  can  saj  that  it 
is  yet  demonstrated  in  detail  that  all  nature  is  subject  to  fixed 
laws;  in  fiMst,  many  who  are  not  themsdves  stadents  of  sci- 
enoe,  and  are  therefore  only  boond  to  accept  the  condosioDS 
of  science  so  fiur  as  they  are  demonstrated,  will  stiU  maintam 
that  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  changes  of  the  weather 
are  nnder  some  special  goyemmenty  and  not  under  ahsohitely 
fixed  laws  at  alL  Yet  sach  is  the  power  of  the  parpetoally 
operating  analogy  of  sdence,  that  no  student  of  natore  seri- 
oosly  doubts  the  universalityi  or,  at  any  rate,  the  generality, 
of  the  principle.  Exceptions  may  still  be  possible,  fer  our 
ignorance  is,  after  all,  greater  than  our  knowledge,  but  assur- 
edly they  are  so  extremely  rare  that  they  need  not  be  counted. 
And  why  do  we  thus  leap  to  this  conclusion  ?  Because  with- 
out it  all  science  becomes  incomplete  and  unaccountable;  be- 
cause we  hare  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  and  it  has  nerer 
yet  failed  us;  because  it  perpetually  cipmB  new  paths  of 
knowledge,  and  no  other  principle  erer  has.  Now  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reasons  do  we  leap  to  the  parallel  conclusion 
in  religion.  We  have  not  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the 
moral  law  rules  the  w<Nrld ;  there  is,  indeed,  mudi  that  obeys 
it,  but  there  is  also  much  that  seems  to  disobey  it;  but  never 
for  a  moment  does  conscience  relax  her  demand  upon  our 
assent:  f<Hr  without  it  all  our  morali^  becomes  incompleis 
and  unaccountable;  the  belief  in  it  has  always  promised  to 
raise  us  in  the  scale  of  moral  beings  and,  whenever  we  have 
tried  it,  it  has  never  fiulcd  to  do  so;  it  perpetually  lifts  us 
above  ourselves  to  all  we  find  noblest  and  purest  and  best, 
and  no  other  prindple  ever  did  or  wilL 

Thus  while  the  fixed  laws  of  sdence'  can  supply  natural 
religion  with  numberless  illustrations  of  the  wisdom,  the  be- 
neficence, the  order,  the  beauty  that  duuacterise  the  woric- 
manship  of  God;  while  they  illustrate  his  infinity  by  the 
marvellous  complexity  of  natural  combinations,  by  the  varie^ 
and  order  of  his  creatures,  by  the  exquisite  finish  alike  be- 
itowed  on  the  veiy  greatest  and  on  the  veiy  least  of  his 
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worloy  as  if  aixe  were  absolateljr  notfaing  in  his  sigbt ;  so,  too, 
ihej  sapplj  the  analogj  bjr  which  we  can  rise  i^ye  them- 
adyes  to  that  stall  higher  kw  in  which  we  find  the  yerj  pres- 
ence of  the  person  of  the  Qodhead. 

Similar  to  this  reUition  between  science  and  natural  re- 
hgtoa  is  the  relation  between  science  and  rerelation*  There 
was  a  time  when  the  spheres  of  these  two  were  distinct ;  or, 
if  there  was  ever  an  appearance  of  collision,  science  was 
leqoired  to  give  place.  That  tfane  ceased  with  Gralileo,  and 
can  never  return.  The  student  of  science  now  feels  himself 
boond  hj  the  interests  of  truth,  and  can  admit  no  other 
obligation.  And  if  he  be  a  religious  man,  he  believes  that 
both  books,  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book  of  Beveladon, 
eome  alike  from  God,  and  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  re- 
fbse  to  accept  what  he  finds  in  the  one  than  what'he  finds 
in  the  other.  The  two  bodes  are  indeed  on  totally  different 
subjects ;  the  one  may  be  called  a  treatise  on  physics  and 
mathematics ;  the  other,  a  treatise  on  theology  and  morals. 
Bot  they  are  both  by  the  same  Author;  and  the  difference 
in  their  importance  is  derived  from  the  difference  in  their 
matter,  and  not  fitHn  any  difference  in  their  authority. 
Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  collision  between  them, 
the  dispute  becomes  simply  a  question  of  evidence.  Here, 
yoo  have  in  nature  God's  handiwork;  there,  you  have  in 
the  Bible  the  message  which  he  commissioned  certain  ser- 
vants of  Ins  to  give  you.  They  do  not  i^>pear  to  agree. 
Now,  on  the  one  side,  are  you  quite  certain  in  your  inter- 
pretation of  his  handiwork?  ojq  the  other,  are  you  quite 
certain  that  yon  are  not  mixing  up  with  his  message  some 
eztrsneous  matter  which  belongs  not  to  the  message,  but 
to  the  messenger?  In  the  case  of  Galileo  the  question 
has  been  answered ;  the  astronomer  was  rights  the  theo- 
logians were  wrong.  The  apparent  statement  that  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth  is  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  messenger,  not  to  the  message ;  to  the  language,  not 
to  the  substance.  The  present  state  of  sdence  indicates 
that  there  will  be  more  answers  in  the  same  direction. 
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Geologji  for  instancey  has  already  altered  oar  coiicepti<m 
of  a  great  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Researches  into 
ancient  records  seem  likely  to  affect  the  details  of  the  hia- 
toiy  of  the  earlj  races  of  mankind.  How  each  one  of  the 
manjr  questions  thus  started  will  be  ultimately  answered 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  probability  is  that  both  the 
agreements  and  the  discrepandes  between  science  and  the 
Biblical  narrative  will  be  very  different  from  what  we  now 
suppose :  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  the 
Bible  is  not  to  look  to  science  for  that  confirmation  of 
minute  details  which  not  very  long  ago  was  ccmfidently 
expected,  and  in  many  cases  apparently  produced. 

Is  there,  then,  no  harmony  between  the  Bible  and  sci* 
ence  ?  Are  they,  if  not  foes,  yet  so  distinct  as  to  have 
no  point  of  meeting?  Not  so.  But  this  harmony  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  different  direction ;  not  in  petty  details 
of  facts  are  we  to  find  it,  but  in  the  deep  identic  <rf 
tone,  character,  and  spirit  which  pervade  both  the  books. 
Where,  for  instance,  in  all  literature  is  the  wonderful  pa- 
tience of  God's  operations  more  clearly  exhibited  than  in 
the  Bible  ?  Again  and  again  are  we,  as  it  were,  reminded 
tliat  to  him  a  Uiousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years.  To  him,  an  absolutely  infinite  bciiig, 
what  difference  can  there  be  between  long  and  short? 
why  should  he  not  spend  ages  as  willingly  as  seconds? 
So  he  chooses  out  a  people  two  thousand  years  before  it 
is  wanted,  and  drills  it  and  disciplines  it  ftom  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  Q^  coming  of  our  Lord;  all,  as  it  seems,  to 
make  a  fit  scene  for  that  four  years  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try, and  a  fit  instrument  for  conveying  his  message  to  the 
world.  Is  not  this  like  the  same  Haiid  that  lavishes  in 
unmeasured  profusion  thousands  of  years  to  make  a  conti- 
nent,  to  stock  it  with  mountiuns  and  rivers,  with  mines  and 
stone-quarries,  all,  as  it  seems,  to  be  a  scene  for  the  histoiy 
of  one  of  our  passing  nations  ?  Or  again,  look  at  the  enoi^ 
moos  waste  that  seems  to  meet  us  in  the  very  conception  of 
choosing  a  people  at  alL    The  Jewi  were  God's  ehoeeou  but 
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what  were  an  the  rest?    Some  few  races,  we  can  see,  were 
trained  np  for  similar^  though  inferior^  purposes;  but  how 

.  vast  a  number  seem  no  more  than  a  mere  store  of  material 
useless  tot  the  present  And  is  there  not  a  similar  waste  in 
the  creation  of  nature,  stores  of  fossils  buried  where  they  can 
be  of  no  Talue,  plants  growing  where  none  can  ei^joy  them, 
seeds  and  eggs  bjr  millions  that  never  come  to  liie  at  all  ? 
Or  again,  look  at  the  lAanrellous  adaptation  to  human  feeling 
which  murks  every  precept  of  the  Bible,  and  compare  it  with 
the  wondeiful  beantj  and  beneficence  of  nature.  Or  again, 
look  at  the  awfiil  sternness  with  which  the  Bible  threatens  all 

^disobedience,  and  compare  it  with  the  merciless  sereritj  ci 
the  physical  laws  when  they  are  disobeyed.  Or  again,  look 
at  the  mystery  of  repentance,  the  restoratioQ  to  &yor  so  often 
accompanied  by  no  remission  of  the  penalty,  and  see  if  nature 
does  not  often  repair  a  fimlt  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
punishment  for  life.  Or  again,  look  at  the  strange  instances 
of  curses  turned  to  blessings,  and  men  apparently  raised  in 

.  some  sense  to  a  higher  state  by  having  fallen,  and  compare  it 
.with  those  strange  caprices,  as  we  call  them,  by  which  nature 
sometimes  changes  mischief  into  downright  improvement 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  the  details  of  the 
narrative,  assuredly  there  can  be  no  mistake  regarding  the 
qnrit  of  the  author.  The  more  the  Bible  is  studied,  and  the 
more  nature  is  studied,  the  deeper  will  be  found  the  harmony 
between  them  in  character,  the  more  assured  the  certainty 
that  whoever  inspired  the  one  also  made  the  other.  And 
most  assured  will  that  certainty  be  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
studies  the  Bible  as  it  was  meant  to  be  studied,  not  as  an 
interesting  historical  record,  but  as  the  guide  of  life,  the  reve- 
latkm  of  spiritual  truth,  the  awakener  and  the  kindler  of 
religioas  inspiratfen* 

But  when  we  have  reached  this  point,  when  we  have  made 
ideoce  hdp  us  into  religion,  have  we  indeed  reached,  .accord- 
Ing  to  the  Preacher,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  No, 
Indeed.  BeUgkms  speculations,  though  the  highest  of  all 
apecuhtions,  are  yet  bat  speculatioos }  aii4  tf  wejresl^.  jhem 
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we  than  oertainljbe  compelled  to  pronoonce  them  aboTuutf 
and  Tezation  of  spirit  Wlien  we  fig^  the  battle  with  betei- 
ting  tine ;  when  we  have  to  resist  some  teirible  attadc  fixxn 
sensualitj,  fiom  ambitioiiy  from  yanitj,  from  pride ;  in  the  ' 
great  crises  of  our  life,  when  we  stand  where  seTcral  wajs 
meeti  and  our  better  nature  is  at  war  with  our  lower^  and  we 
seem  lo  saj,  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  anda 
still  small  Toice  seems  to  answer^  Sell  what  thou  hast  and  gire 
unto  the  poor^  and  come,  follow  Me ;  on  the  bed  of  sidmess 
and  of  death,  when  this  world  seems  to  fiide  out  of  sight;  in 
the  daj  of  sharp  trouble^  of  anzie^,  of  wounded  afifectknyof 
hopeless  misery,— then  we  need  something  more  than  reUg- 
ious  yemlations,  even  of  the  loftiest  kind;  then  we  are  not 
contented  lo  hear  of  the  moal  law  or  of  the  nature  of  God: 
we  want  God  himself  and  without  the  living  God  we  fed 
that  we  cannot  stand*  Then  it  is  that  the  student  of  science 
knows  that  the  most  unlettered  peasant  can  penetrate  to  the 
^  true  realitj  of  aU  things  as  surelj  as  the  wisest  philosopher ; 
then  scienoe  is  called  vani^,  and  theology  is  ibigotten ;  then 
pain  is  God's  scourge  to  chastise,  and  his  judgments  aie 
warnings,  and  the  cry  of  our  hearts  is  the  echo  of  the  groan- 
ings  of  his  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  a  letter  written  in  his  own 
hand,  and  we  are  his  children,  and  he  is  our  Father.  Thsn 
all  else  fiuls  us,  and  we  cannot  be  content  except  we  aie 
claQ)ed  to  his  bosom  and  feel  the  Shepherd's  arms  around  us. 
If  our  science  is  incompatible  with  this;  if  it  stifles  the  Toioe 
of  nature,  and  prevents  us  from  knowing  that  God  is  our 
Father  and  that  we  are  his  children,  and  that  all  his  angw 
even  against  our  sins  is  still  the  anger  of  a  Father  who  never 
ceases  to  love  us;  if  its  mechanical  accuracy  chills  our  feeltngt 
and  bUmta  the  keen  edge  of  our  desire  to  be  like  him,  to  be 
with  hin^  to  belong  lo  him,— then  certainly  is  such  sdenoe 
vanity,  and  worse  than  vanity ;  if  it  is  truth  to  others,  it  is  a 
deadly  lie  to  ounelvea.  But  the  reverent  study  of  the  woiks 
of  God  assuredly  need  not  ever  lead  in  this  directioo.  Bathsr 
In  such  stn4y,  as  men  behoU  the  marveUous  bahnce  whsceby 
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our  Father  arer  reetoret  all  tUngi  to  their  traa  rest,  ean  thejr 
belt  kanif  if  thej  wiDi  the  quiet  eahnneflit  the  trust  in  the 
Ahnight/s  power  and  goodnessi  whioh'best  befits  a  Christian , 
aoaL  The  rererentstodj  of  His  w<»r]cs  can  and  win  bring  ns 
nearer  in  temper  to  their  Dirine  Author.  For  of  Him,  and 
tfarooi^  Km,  and  to  fiBm  are  aU  things}  io  whom  be  i^oiy 
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HTMN8  FOR  MOTUKR8  AND  THRIR  CHILDREN.  Com- 
piled  b]r  one  of  Um  Conpilcn  oT  **  Uymwi  of  tiM  Agvi»." 
The  fkfor  with  which  the  "  Hjmiit  of  the  Agm  "  was  rrceived  in- 
d«cM  tho  poblUheni  to  beliere  that  th«  uune  principles  of  felection 
applied  to  the  masa  of  Childron'a  Poetnr  must  reralt  in  a  collec-tion 
worth/  of  a  place  in  every  familj  in  the  land.  It  wQl  be  pQbli>hed  in 
the  ben  manner,  with  ittmUaiiotf  bg  biUing*.    Price,  about  75  cents. 

FICTURES  AND  FLOWERS  FOR  CHILD-LOVERS.  A 
diarming  and  nniqne  selection  of  Prose  and  Poetry,-^  humor- 
ous^ deeoiptife,  senoos,  fte.    Bj  a  Mother.    Price,  00  cents. 

Tho  tUrer-PioBy  tsriet. 
PATTY  WILLIAMS  S  VOTAQB. 

THE  STORT  OF  TUB  PRINCESS  NARINA  and  her  SUreiw 
feathered  Shoes. 

NOBODY'S  CHILD,  and  other  Stories.    Edited  br  Uie  Author  of 

-Violet,"  "Daisy,"  -  Noisy  Herbert,"  ete. 
SUNNY-EYED  TIM,  the  Obscnrant  Little  Boy.    By  the  Author 

of  "Faith  and  Patience,"  etc 
THEDA  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN.    By  the  Author  of  "Sum- 

mer  with  the  Little  Grajs."  

JUTHOO  AND  HIS  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.    A  Tale  of  ChUd- 

Life  in  India.    By  the  Bmhmin,  J.  O.  Qakooolt. 
These  little  books,  to  be  called  the  "  SiLVER-PisHirr  Sbkibs," 
nro  published  in  an  attractlre  manner,  at  the  low  prit-e  of  Uuhijf-Jiv 
etuCi  socA,  to  meet  the  demand  for  good  bat  cheap  JuTcniles.    Others 
wia  be  added  ftom  time  to  time. 

SAWYER'S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
VoL  L  containing  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  (Vols.  IL  and  UL, 
completing  the.Old  Testament,  will  speedily  follow.) 

KOBMAK:  an  loelaDdk  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Centmy.   In  Six 


A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  "WOMAN'S  RIGHT 
TO  LABOR : "  bdng  an  Autobiographical  Letter  of  intenso 
t  fiom  Dr.  Marie  Zaknewska. 


HINBTY  DAYS'  WORTH  OF  EUROPE.  ByReT.E.E.nALn. 
TBB  STRUGGLB  FOR  LIFE.    By  a  Contributor  to  the  At- 
laMie  Monthly. 
0^  Varioot  new  enterprises,  which  will  be  duly  announced,  aro 
ki  coatomplatta  for  the  Spring. 

WATiKBRi  WISE,  &  CO., 

Mft  WaeklMtMi  ttmlt 
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UFK  OF  JRSUa  Bf  l>r.  Carl  Hasb,  Pmfonor  of  Theolosj 
in  the  Univeraitjr  of  Jena.  Tnuwiatod  from  the  Germui^ 
Jambs  F.  Clabkk.    12nio.    75  cents. 

Of  this  impoitant  work  the  tninslator  ssjs  •  —  ''Among  tlio  msn^ 
works  on  the  Mtme  ^ohjcct  which  hare  appeared  in  Germanj,  this  of 
Ha^  iff  dintin^iiiMhed  bj  uniting  decision  with  impaitialitj,  and  mod- 
eration of  opinion  with  entire  freedom.  The  book  avoids  extreme!, 
withont  trying  to  avoid  tiiem.  It  treats  itt  sahjcct  with  fearless  ear* 
DestncM,  )mt  the  result  arrired  at  is  neither  the  conclnskm  of  StrtaM 
nor  that  of  Hengstenbeig.** 


•*HaMltdlRtinsnl«h«4ftirhfiilh«domflromMtr»mevl«w^MswU^ 
Uftmins,  uid  hi*  frnUllly  and  alnqneiiM  orMpramkiii.>*— JV.  r.  7W»nMk 


•<  An  invMlnaWe  book  In  acndentii  of  the  N^w  TeMsmmkT.  • .  W«  IM  m  if 
w«  WMt  rMdiNfl  tiM  work  ofa  tb«olofiiiB,  dIapoMd  to  doabt,  bat  eoaqisIM  hf 
•TiddiiM  to  belieT».»*-.  AnirtMi  TVuuer^ 

•«  It  hMrM  cvklmics  of  pmlbaiMl  toamliic  mhI  a  erit<fal  knowlHfe  of  the  BiUs. 
tof»th«r  with  a  thonwfh  acqvaiataaea  with  modtfa  Bible  nilHra"     Ctriifiaa 

•«  Thia  U  a  eoneha  tfpaHae,  piiAkad  with  C3«rman  laamlaf,  and  charMleilssd 
bjr  moderation,  rafarlijr,  Irniiartiallfr,  and  reveivnce,  with  far  lata  than  venal  of 
tbe  (3erman  haxe  and  mhnlneM  of  UMmffht  and  iHvlew**^  CBtMnm  JUrbiltrk 

•*  In  the  main,  Dr.  Haiie  eontenda  for  tlie  hUiM^al  verndfr  of  the  Oenielt  la 
oppmiflon  lo  the  mytblcal  tbennr  of  Bcranae.    Indeed  Ma  ciitteienie  iip(Diithii 

^^^^"*  "  powaeaioB  ei  ueia*  *^^lm  #•  sMMptMuitm 
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Th»  Vfw  Ooaimntarj. 

DISQUISITIONS  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS.— 
MATTHEW.  Bj  Ber.  Jomr  H.  Mobisou,  D.  D.  12iiio. 
$1.29. 

This  important  work,  which  hut  hccn  long  in  preparation,  and 
npon  which  the  acmrate  and  accomplished  author  has  bestowed  great 
labor  and  thoai;ht,  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  a  decided  want  in  tliis 
department  of  uiowkdge.  The  pnblisben  inrite  public  attention 
to  it. 

«TlM0l4ectortMswoirklttoatrt0t  l»  tb*  hiterimtatkiaof  tbtOoqwIs.  It 
dsM  not  sMk  lo  fo  h^vmi  lb*  nuflioniy  uf  J«mii^  It  dfim  aot  undenalce  fo 
tbow  wlMi  tlie  Enuit»li«tt  oucbt  to  haive  mM,  and  to  fafco  iboir  Imgiiago  into 
aeeocitaco  whb  H.'*'£ctr«<c/W«  a«  ^ir^bM. 

mUm  sotbor  bat  4oao  bit  work  well,  and  tbo  book  win  pmro  a  most  htter- 
d  iMofal  iMlp  to  ttodMit*  of  tbo  Now  Tottaaitiiu**—  BmUm  ^^vtrttMr, 


«<Tbo  *lloioo'  oTtaoo  a  tbonmirti  kaowMfo  of  tbo  Prripiurof,  so  exteimiTO 
ae^aaiotaaco  wlib  OBrlrat  and  mtidrni  rnaiaiaatatoia,  and  auoaf  Mtivo  powoia 
of  UMliaia.**—  Saforrfaf  EtttmiMg  OmxMts, 

*•  Wo  caaaoc  ntnlm  htm  bcartlly  coonModiaf  tbo  pplrh  la  wMrb  tbia  work 
la  coacoivod  aod  oayraaml.  Tbo  aftiiudo  of  tbo  author,  and  tbo  oiio  Into  whicb 
bo  oooka  to  load  bit  loadovi.  la  Ibal  of  a  iotoivmi  atadom  of  tbo  wordu  of  t^brint, 
■laciaff  porfect  ftltb  on  all  bia  toacbliiKa,  aod  PorkiHc  only,  bjr  fnolhg  the  oiind 
mm  tbo  trammola  of  praludko  and  prrcoocoivod  opinkmii,  to  arrive  at  the  tmo 
■loaahMt  of  tbo»o  ttachliipa.  Tbia  b*viiif  and  ravrroiitlal  a pirii,  nniiod  to  ripo 
oebolaiabip,  abnndanily  iia  the  author  A>r  bia  utk,  and  OMkoa  bio  work  a  val«« 
ablo  gnido  to  atadoala  of  tbo  fiiblo.*'  ^  .0a«lan  JnrmmL 

"  Ills  Bol  BMffolv  a  collcctkiB  of  briof  aotao  dkplanatoiy  of  words  and  Aicts  hi 
tbo  Oonmon  Voimi,  bnt  to  tboao  ara  added  aiicclnct  yot  luminoua  ewajra  on 
tbo  Moal  diflcnH  and  qnortlonod  pointo  In  tbo  biMo7  and  toocbinfa  of  Cbrim. 
Mr.  IfotlMNi  aabmlta  bnplicitHr  to  tbo  autbority  of  tiio  eavbiur,  accepts  all  bo 
oaM  and  dM,  and  only  aeeka  bonoathr  to  bitorprM  H,  with  all  tbo  ligbta  tL  vwn 
it  to  elf  btooa  and  a  half  centurleo.  . . . .  Wa  need  aay  nothioR  of  bin  well- 


known  (loar  lofle  and  boantiftil  per'picNiijr  of  style,  bia  nM  ral  plow,  bia  ppiriiual 
iaplabt,  bia  nice  petceptloa  and  ^kk  eympatby  wiib  all  tbo  peculiar  tovelittoea 
•r  ibo  cbaiacter  of  ieana.  Ho  underatanda  becan»o  bo  tovaa,  and  tovinc,  aoes 
toncb  ibat  sacapss  tb^  coM  sijro  of  Morsljr  taitoUoctaal  critkisM.'*-.  OMmmw 


JESUS  THE  INTERPRETER  OP  NATURE,  AND  OTHER... 
SERMONa    Bj  ReT.  TnoMit  Hill»  President  of  Antioeh 
College.    12mo.    75  eenta. 

«  Mr.  Bill  is  ono  of  tbo  cloaraat  and  mnat  loplcal  wrltara  of  tbo  praeeni  day, 
and  tbia  vnlnmo  baam  tbo  Impreaa  of  a  aonnd  and  tborougb  acb«4arpblp,  and  a 
dsairo  to  set  forth  preat  tmtba  in  a  plain  yet  terto  ■lylo.'*—  Sac.  ErnnUMg  Omuiu, 

••  Cloar  In  atotemont,  oamoat  In  feellnp ,  with  a  lorinff  appceciatinn  «•!  nainre. 
and  a  deep,  mvstml  AUtb  to  rsvolailoa,  tbsy  will  And  BMn>  roadois."— Xeiaatt 

«  Tboao  dlaconiPsa  ara  imbnod  wHb  that  deepoiranaellcal  piety,  and  Ubntratod 
byUMt  wide,  pblieaspbicai  oattook,  Itar  wMcb  tbidr  aatbor  la  on  stobisat.»— 

that  a  child  Bay  nndofstand  Mm,  sad 

.  .JipraaalTO Aamnc  sN  tbo  hooks 

jaipwaiid  as  sa  paworiWIly  aad  sa  fttaa* 


«« Mr.  Hill  writes  sa  almply  and  paioh 

yot  his  Tlows  ara  bmad.  aebolariy,  and  hnpraawivo Aamic  sN  tbo  hooks 

of  tbo  day,  wn  kanw  of  Bsas  tbat  bss  li 


•'Fan  of  Miekontoc  tboaffhta.**  ~  41  41 
>  A  boak  bmh  plaasaat  aad  iastncthto  to  lead.'*— Jsitoa  JUsarivw 


••A  ndna  er  wealth.'*— JftyaasiJbnrMlr- 
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HITS  AT  AKEHICAN  WHIlfS,  AND  HINTS  FOB  HOHB 
USE.    Thick  12IIIO.    $IjOO. 

Thb  \\t%  Tolnne  ronUint  about  fiAj  tpiejr  and  pitbj  Eimji,  oa 
Mcb  lopict  as  the  foUowiag :  — 

How  IB  nulM  inniMwaliw.— Whtai  Maiail  Doetof.— Uaeatioa  mat  UmtMtm 
—  Hiatt  for jmNandM  JaxpoUt  DnnwUf.^BtnhB  of  a  Maa  ct  Fkirtaaa.— 
■Parfc«  aM  PnNNeMido*.— Jury  TriaU,  aatf  Tifato  oT  tka  '-tt  lillriiM 
Om^  or  Now  Eiifflaad.  —  Hotpiiality,  Ac 

There  if  dear  thinking  and  ttimight-oat  talking  in  the  book^  SDd 
it  will  oommend  itielf  to  whoerer  shall  look  into  its  pages. 

•*  W9  kafily  know  oTa  woric  aion  aboaadiaf  with  haaor,  inslnioihai.  amd 
MotaHiy.**^  At«  rmrk  R^emimg  FmL 

•<  It  fai  d«ci4eilly  a  raa^ftble  hook,  aa4  oao  fkhly  worth  tho  ias4laf,  mmw**— 
PwrtttMwtk  ChrmJMt. 

-  Am  OMeowMoiily  clovw  hook,  Aill  of  wIm  aM  food  aolloM.  Itvoly  nllioo  of 
wit,  pmceni  mifo,  ■brswil  coaianato,  wIm  •ngftolioat,  aaa  Mia  sit  adTiea.*^i» 
Ate  Tmrk  Ft/trmt 

«•  It  ia  ■■  MtofoiCiof  vohuao,  pitawatly  ud  foaially  wtima.**—  Wtnmiar 

••Tlioffa  ■■•  aiaay  ooaad  aa4  otatiMo  aitidM  la  tho  folB«t.*»—  Bm^ij 
Ckri0t/mm  Bnrrtmr^ 

«« Tbi«  wiirk  ciintaio^  a  fiaat  dod  of  iofonMthn,  aad  a  larfo  ^aaatfty  of  «aa» 
aMM  MWir.'*—  £•«<  C»umt§  DmmctiL 

*<  It  aitarka  tiM  provalliof  C4li««  aod  fUso  nocioM  of  tho  day,  aai  Is 
hi  a  \kw9ly^  iMnfOHt,  and  affoealilo  style.**  —  S»«a  it«oAa/  Omutia, 

**  If  ooflii  to  liavo  a  ffood  cifcttlatwii.**—  Ovocr  MtmUg  Star. 

••  Hero  ia  a  bouk  tboniafkly  Uro,  viflorauis  ^4  BmctkaL**— Ate  ' 
CUmg9, 

HIGHWAYS  OF  TRAVEL ;  or  a  Sammor  in  Europe.  Bj  Mrs. 
M.  J-  M.  SwKAT.  limo.  Firintcd  on  delieaielT  tinted  pepei; 
•  1.00. 

AUhoojrh  oar  author's  ronto  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  tfaa 
n^oai  truck  of  Continental  to«ri«t>i,  the  time  choaen  for  die  trip  afiuid* 
ed  opportunities  lor  olMonration  wliich  woald  not  occar,  profaablj, 
twice  in  a  lifetime  Being  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  grand  Erjpomtkm 
UnicerweUe,  and  also  on  tlie  otra^ion  of  the  viKit  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  Emperor,  her  brilliant  pen  found  ample  and  congenial  emplo]r- 
mcnt  in  chrunicling  die  gorucotu  displays  iucidt*nt  to  those  important 
CTcnts.  And  tlioso  most  familiar  a-tth  ^  published  records  of  Con- 
tinental travel,  and  eren  those  who  have  paUcd  many  times  over  the 
routes,  will  read  this  volume  with  interest,  from  the  keenness  of  its 
obaenration,  the  freshness  of  its  style,  and  its  mnltiplicity  of  intaci^ 
ingdetaiL" 

•«  If  IS.  Bwoat  has  ilvsa  as  hi  tksss  pages  a  rich  frsigbt  4roai  IbrsifB  laada.*** 


•*  Ono  float*,  oo  aluMMt  tvwy  pafo,  mom  abrowd  okwnrathia,  or  otaelieal  oaf 
Mtloo,  or  nimM  wittkiMB,  wJiich  lhi|Ms  luag  ia  tho  luaaMiy.**—  OMMos 
Enmtmtr, 

M  PtMli,  viffifnaa.  deaniinf  a  rMnarkiiiito  koeoaoM  of  ebssnraiJuB,  aad  a  hril- 
Uaat  powor  of  aoaeriucloa.*'  — >  AVi^k  Ow*^  JnnML 

**  HIm  aaN  Um  Ikeulty  of  taltlitc  tlio  foador  wHb  krr,  and  of  hapaitlac  aa  lalss^ 
m  u»  ovoiy  MOM  10  whick  obo  latfiidMOo*  hiuu**  —  FuHmmmUkJmmnwi, 

«<8bo  siOoyad  boartlly,  aod  dowribso  oooUy.aad  gnroAilly.**— AmIm  JteraaL 

•"OMvaysaMMhtelbfBMiioaaHkalatkastwha  aia  iaisiasnd  ia  a  lassai  af 
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tnvtlt  bmtoIj,  ami  them  who  leek  mor*  mlaot*  iafomMkNi  of  th«  conditkNi  of 
EaiDpraa  eouMrie^'*— £«mII  CWitrirr. 

•»  Attractiv*  and  aainuiied.  An  ifiMibto  book»  by  om  wIm  mm  well,  and 
writM  well.**— >  0MlMi  7VM«erip(. 

**On«  of  th*  moM  IntvfMCing  pnbllentloiM  of  the  daj.  It  pmimta  •nlertiilii- 
■M«t  and  InatrvctkNU    It  la  a  cradiuble  pndiictkNi  and  a  liiaraiy  acqniaitlon." 

•<  Fine  and  iMaltlqr  wriffni,  aenalMa  aeeiaf ,  and  nueb  Infonaation.'*—  BmCmi 
«itf  a«  and  Bee, 

M  AfieeaUjr  and  pleaMntly  written.**— JVm  T»rk  Conrler  4m4  Atfnfrrr. 

••  Mn.  SwMt  ban  a  apell  l«  the  nib  of  lier  pen  which  f  Itm  a  newneM  and 
tw^nei  even  to  familiar  thing*,  and  a  graM  and  liMuly  to  all  her  deecriptkNtf.** 
—  ^eefdwm  DaUfJnrmA 

-  la  deMTving  «/a  wide  clrcnlation.''— A>it*«ryp«r(  HmU. 

*Tba  VMjr  looka  of  tbe  TolnnM  are  IriMistiMy  inviting.**— Setof day  Srfrut. 

WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  LABOR ;  or,  Tx>w  Wapet  and  Hard 
Work.  Three  Lectorct  hf  Mn.  C.  H.  Dall.  16mo.  Paper, 
00  centt;  cloth,  63  cents. 

L    DSATH  OE  DianoifOR. 

II.     VBRirY  YOOB  i;RB0BNT1AtA 

IIL   Tub  OpaniMo  ow  tub  Oatbi. 

The  Importance  of  the  topics  discnracd  in  this  little  book,  with  the 
earnest  spirit  and  forcible  stylo  in  which  they  aro  presented,  have  won 
for  it  a  anirerMUitv  of  commendation  quite  remarkable.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  tfie  nttcrances  of  the  critics :  — 

•*The  iMPonlng  ia  cogent  and  nnannwfrable.  8o  Aur  u  we  eaa  Jndge,  she 
kM  made  mt  a  pialn  caM.**— AVw  Ymrk  Rnmimg  PeeL 

**A  hook  that  oeghc  to  he  iMd ;  an  Mneet  huuk;  a  snggeetive  book.**— Ba»- 


•«  Mn.  OaTi*S  book  conlaioe  fecta  and  arynmenta  which  every  philanlbfopiat 

alwnld  ponder  with  yravo  ennaidenition.**  —  PrmvUtmee  Dmilf  Jemnimt, 
M  Umn  of  the  practical  miggeKtiona  in  tble  Tolome  aeem  leaeiMo  and  TalnaMo, 

aad  wo  nope  they  may  be  carried  oni.**— A««cmi  JimmmL 
M  It  ia  a  book  worth  trading,  and  pondering  well."  —  D09er  Mwrntm/t  Stm', 
**The  women  of  America  owe  it  to  tbemaelvM  to  dlaaeminate  tbie  book  bf 

Urn  of  thonaanda  ** — PkilmMpkim  Off  tUm, 
••  Wo  baH  tho  appeoninco  oi  thia  liille  bnok.**—  Ocdtom  OwttB, 
««TMa  book  ahonid  be  careAilly  toad  In  every  Aunily It  la  not  poariblo 

to  Mntradict  tho  aothor'a  facta ;  and  wo  do  aot  sm  bow  it  ia  pomibla  to  Msfbto 

kar  aigHMBl.'*—  Ifii-miHr  djpy 


NEW  JUVEIILE  BOOKS. 
All  the  Ohildren'B  Library.' 

This  euUrdjf  new  tmd  migitial  terifi  of  Jureniles  combines  sercral 
espectally  attractive  fcatnres.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  gmdniiom, 
the  first  two  books  on  the  list  being  designed  for  very  voang  children, 
JmC  commencing  to  read.  Knmbov  3  and  4  meet  the  rcdttircmcnts 
of  ttmse  three  or  four  years  older;  while  the  last  two  of  the  set  will 
inteiesl  oUer  bt>yt  and  girls,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  almost 
any  one. 

•  tola.,  neatly  pvl  Bp  in  box,  $aJO^  or,  fold  lepantdy,  as  kl» 
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KOIST  HSRBBRT,  and otber  Storiet  for  Small QMtm,90cmibL 
THB  R.  B.  R.'t :  Ht  Iottui  Nbiohbobs,  50  oenti. 
BB88IE  GRAirrS  TREASURE,  50  cents. 
A  SUMMER  WITH  THB  UTTLB  QRATS,  50  cents. 
FAITH  AND  PATIENCB.    A  Stofyaod  tometfaiiv  Mm- 

fbr  Bojfl,  75  eents. 
MODESTY  AND  MERIT,  75  ccnti. 

All  MLj  wad  fioel j  illnstnted,  and  tastefoll j  bouid. 

••  Tktm  Bonkf  May  b*  ■wwtfwdly  wcwaw— ded."  -»  Dmig  MamUmt, 

**  TM$  ehumwm  LUwacy*  far  vaftofy  and  adapiatiaa  to  mmH  tke  waali  «f  0w 
varl«Mw  a«w  of  a  bailhr  icnmp,  la  eettainlv  iiMvrpaiwad.**^  Ok^Mdm  Jlt/irtirv 
"  '  r  latKwaa  of  truth,  himatr,  paaamrtty,  «aiirta«]r»  and  all  of  naaliMa*  (Mt 
"'    '"«Dd  latM  lacaaiioiia  koy,— aad  ibaia  laMiMM,  aociaa  ' 


■M«a)  tiMt  alMMild  kt  ftMod  la  tha  lafaaaoiia  kogr,— aad  ibaia  la— laia,  aoC  « 
dMaecie  farm,  but  laaiauaiad  la  the  aataral  «Mn«  of  a  graealMl  aad  chami  . 
alory,  — >wa  liava  aaldoai  aaaa  •Fakb  aad  fatiaooa'  parallolodt  aavar  aar- 
Muoad,  ia  iaraaila  lltarainia.  Ila  iiMraliqr  la  lliat  of  tho  flaraMNi  oa  cha  MoaaC, 
and  It  fa  ladoiwit  llinaghaataf  Um  apiiic  of  Um  OiviM  TaadNf;**— JVWift  dla. 


M  Wa  eaa  tacoaiwaad  thaaa  hooka  aa  paittealaily  adapCad  fa  tba  i 

and  iai^nmlna  of  cblMraa.    Tha  pKa  of  Ilia  wttufaa  aio  aaamcryilo 

tbajr  ara  wMdo  tha  vaMda  of  laipaniot  TalaaMa  lafafwatlon  o«  faairal  ani 

M  •  Faith  and  Pationea*  la  a  eapltal  fUncy,  and  nn  child  can  road  It  th     ^ 
without  raralviac  wkk  tha  plaaaaia  a  gioat  mamy  iMafaatiaf  facta.**— Orat^Md 


^  Varjr  pcattj,  naafal,  aad  aaMialaf,  adarftaMy  adipiad  i 
jaMaamant.**—  BtUm  F^t, 

M  Thaaa  tix  Tolamaa,  laclnnd  la  thair  aaal  hm,  fana  a  vaqr  f 
BMat  far  chlldran  of  variooa  afaa,  haclnalnf  whh  tho  yaaagaat.    Wa  < 
tha  aariaa  IP  iNfaala.'*— JMmiMf  JUI^fiaaa  JMi^asfaik 

ALICE'S  DREAM.    A  Tale  of  Chriitiiiaa-Time.    Two  tzqakte 
lUtMtimtiooa  hj  BilliDgs.    50  cents. 

A  diarminglj  written  Chrittmas  Stoiy,  worthj  tlie  perasal  of  old 
and  jTonng. 

•*  A  toaa  of  imctkal  coniaMa  aaaaa  aad  piaty  parvadaa  «  Alka^  DiaaoH*  aad 
wa  atioagly  raeuaiBiond  it,**—  Hafarday  Etfrut, 

^  Tha  Dtnry  la  plaaaaatly  told,  aad  coavqra  a  fltttag  Chilafaa  laaaaa  of  tna^ 
aaaalMi  eharHy.**—  fia^ton  MmrmtL 

••  Calenlatad  to  asBafciaa  a  food  aad  laialag  latataca  apoa  tho  haarta  cf  tha 
yannc.**—  E^mt  0».  Ota. 

••  Moat  an^lont  raadin«  far  tha  Utda  felka.**— IMtoii  OasMa. 

••  A  haantifNl  Ifttia  hook.** 

**  A  charmlnf  and  Inatmctlva  alory,  fall  of  nataral  iaddanta,  aad  aat  odTwIth 
tha  ftacaa  of  a  calilTaiad  maaaaf  aad  tha  gaoM  cf  iMnU  lUaaifatioa.'*— PUL 
City  Ami. 

M  Tha  aiory  la  aaa  of  ameh  aathoa,  la  writtan  In  a  cha«ta  and  altfaat  atytoi 
tha  mtml  latvoaa  k  taachaa  of  tho  highaat  and  pviaat  charactar.**— Atar  Om- 
tntnt,  CHrajra 

••  It  la  a  haok  thai  aioihara  any  aafaly  pUca  la  tha  kaada  af  thaIr  yoaaf 
danchfMM,  hgraam  hn  aoio  and  haantlfal  faaahtaMi  caaM  oaly  aaiaaala  aaa  a 
traa  rhrfatlan*a  haart.**— ^aaa.  JiMa  JhnraoC 

•«  Wa  cannot  «ai  lao  amay  aach  bcaka  iata  tha  haada  cTchUdnn.**— flhrf^M 
MtUg($m0  ikrwU. 
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VRED  FREELAKD ;  or,  The  Chiin  of  CircamsUuicct.    7S  oente 

«T1m  0Cnry  mmI  the  Mnrtl  ar»of  th«  vmr  kwc  chnMtvr  far  tiM  yoang'*— 

**  Plft««l  lA  eirrt  a  sulntiiry  htflnmiM  npnii  yoaiif  mlndii.'*—  Jlcts  df.  ^.  JMhicrw 
•*  W«  ctiNlally  rrcMinea^  tbta  intl/  wriUM  mi4  l»»irMCCiv«  tal*.'*—  PMte- 

^  JBiCMtlf Nfly  initriwitlnf  aiMl  hiPtnietlTv  >*  —  JDMfr  G«x<tti. 
*  Camint  fkil  l»  liHenac  aod  ImimiTv.'*—  Burlim0tm  SnthuL 
••  Atinethr*  !■  Mjrl*,  mi  iiMic«piioMM«  ta  waUtr."—  W^titiuk  fplrk  tf 


•«W«Hcmieeiv«4aii4lMppniresMirt^.»**BPi«fiiCMiftaiA«.    ^  • 

*  Aa  MMllMt  vidiiflM.'*'  Ortm^/leld  Omuttg, 

"  W«  em.  wHh  ««rb  ptMMrn,  enmnea^  lu** — fUl  JU*<r  JVta«. 

«  A  WMti  iMili.'* » lif  mHUU  Bmmwer. 

« IneiilraiiM  m  aie^lltiit  mormL**  <->  PfUntmU  JVii/Msfoi. 

••Qnlf*  P|iirlte4,  Md  will  ke  rrad  with  inlervM.**— AWrC*«MpfMi  OMCttt. 

••  TlM  fMieffml  tM»4«iiry  «>f  th«  iMwdi  ia  wli«il«Miin«.**»  8§ltm  OiifrMr. 

M  A  Miwc  attracHw  llifl*  vrliiin^.'*~dfii#««r«  df#«. 

••  As  •bnvMMfly  liiitMfiiiif  •mry.**  —  &*mI  fliiton 

8foret  of  other  notices  foald  he  eddcd ;  hot  tfaeee  aenre  to  indicate 
the  ettimetiOh  in  which  the  hooli  i$  held. 

It  shonld  he  in  efMj  Siuidajr-School  Lihitiy  end  ereiy  fiunilj. 


STAIDARD  THE0L06I0AL  AID  DEVDTIOIIAL  BOOKa. 

ALGER,  (Est.  William  K.)  BISTORT  OF  THE^'CROSS. 
A  heeatifal  little  hook  of  devotion,  gathering  all  the  eacrod  asao- 
datione  hekmging  to  the  croM,  and  referring  to  the  rariod  litera- 
tare  which  that  ohject  hae  created.    SK)  coots. 

<*  Till*  Nttta  wfirfc  n/fwiM.  la  a  enmpact  fam  a»4  wlanlna  n»afiii«r,  poma  of 
tiM  ka(4  tMaiti  whkN  hava  iMaa  wriitea  and  mink  about  tba  Omw.  and  fivaa 
knib  Ha  nrmlmlle  bh^onr  aa  an  ardaaiiiiHteal  fmMam,  and  poma  of  Um  aaeiaC 
caaaaoof  Napowarovtr  otuMUi  iMaita  and  aonla.**— S.  A  OasMa. 


ALTAR  AT  HOME  (THE).  ISmo.  00  cents.  Bet  Esmtt-Booh 
and  Lkurym,  page  SI.  _ 

BARTOL.  (Rbt.  C  A.)  GRAINS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Rer.  C.  A.  Bartol.  A  heantiftil  little  gift,  con- 
tainhig  genp  of  thought  Utom  one  of  the  most  giftea  writers. 


— —    WORD  OF  THE  SPIRIT  TO  THE  CHURCH. ' 
Umo.    00  cents. 

«  Wa  feavo  mad  witli  daltflit,  and  wa  baliavo  whb  aatha  aaaaat,  avaiy  woid 
HMt  la  bara  writtan.**—  RHijfiimt  MmgmUn^, 

**  Aa  i«nM«c  and  iirrlMo  plaa  fiar  tba  apirit  aa  afahwit  Ihrmallain  and  dofina* 
tb«i  \  hr  ntamal  •laiplleliy,  aortal  logralty,  and  paiannal  Maliiy  aa  tba  aaiantlal 
ebatartarlvtlei  of  tba  foliflona  lifo.'*-^  I^fiir  Mm, 

*•  An  ablo,  Kpirltnal.  and  aaairblnc  dhenHmo,  wbkb  majr  ▼aatlr  aallfbton  r  ' 
^  tba  lasaalNlhL  laaalilafr  aaaaiilad  of  aeaatlsil  miad*''^  JSi 
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BBARD,  (Rbt.  JoHir  R^  D.D.,  of  BngUmd.)  ADDRESSES 
TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  THEIR  ORIGIN,  DUTY.  AND 
DESTINY,  in  answer  to  the  Qocstiona,  '*What  am  If 
"Wbenco  am  It"  "Whr  am  It"  •'Whicberam  Igohigt" 
*<  What  an  mj  Wants  t"  '<  Who  wUl  giTO  me  Aid  t "    Meis. 

These  great  questions  are  briefly  considered  in  tiiis  small  book, 
which  condenses  a  rast  deal  of  thought  into  a  few  pages.  To  inquire 
Ing,  self-reliant  young  men  it  is  oommcndod  as  a  stimulos  to  tfaoogfal 
aim  a  guide  to  peace. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ARTISTIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  THE  TRINITY.  Showing  the  Rise,  IWress,  and  De- 
cline of  the  Doctrine.  With  many  eluddatonr  fogfrnyings.  1 
Tol.    8to.    •!.(». 

Full  of  curious  lore,  and  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  the  Trinily  was  symbolically  represented  duriig 
the  Dari^  Ages. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  GROUNDS  AND  OBJECTS 

OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE.    Addressed  to  a  Yoaag 
Han  in  a  State  of  Indecision.    S  toIs.    •  2.oa 

REASONS  WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN.  laaScriesof  Letten 
to  a  Friend.    ftO  cents. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL;  a  View  of  Romanism,  diiefly  ftom  a»- 
thoritative  Papal  Sources.    •  1^9. 

A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OP  RATIONALISM  IN  GER- 
MANY, from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  AiiAiro 
SAiMTXt.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bbahd.    8yo.    •  1,^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 
A  seriei  of  Disoounes.    $IM. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


London  Edition.  2  toIs.  1 4.0a  With  Maps,  and  over  One 
Thousand  Engrarings.  It  is  called,  by  ooropetent  Judges,  the 
best  book  in  this  depiartment  hi  the  Eingush  language.  Read  the 
following:  — 

«« Htrins  ezuniii^d  wiih  mocli  intsmt  *Thk  PkoplVs  Biblb  Dionoir. 
AUT,'  by  Ksv.  Dr.  i.  R.  BMrd,  of  Eitf  land,  sail  Moving  il  lo  kt  a  highly  val- 
nahla  addiikw  to  ear  BIMieat  liiaiatur*,  we  an  graUfled  hi  laaniiag  that  the 
AmarleaN  Unitarian  AaMdation  haa  Imnnnad  a  nnntteor  nf  cuplM,  ac  a  graaiiy 
iwltieed  pcioa»  forihe  use  of  pariah  lUwailts  and  Sumiay-adieol  laaehaia. 

•*  Pasbiaio  If.  IIbd««» 
SSUA  8.  QkKUMTt,** 


A  REVISED  ENGLISH  BIBLE  THE  WAiTT  OF 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DEMAND  OF  THE  AGE. 

Comprising  a  Critical  History  of  the  Authorised  Version,  and 

'  Corrections  of  numerous  Mistranslations.  1  toL   ISmo.   $IM* 

The  sttl^{ect  of  a  new  transition  of  tbo  Bible  is  awakening  great 
atteatton  in  Bim^hindi  and  must,  eroloag,  attraol  apodal  aotloa  In  this 
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comitiy.  Dr.  Beard's  book  shows  tho  prossbij^  need  of  this  move- 
nent  An  EnjrIUh  Review  says  ■  "  Dr.  Beard  writes  with  anthoritT' 
as  a  scholar ;  and  his  thoixNi);h  frra^p  of  his  subject  gires  singular 
▼aino  and  imprcssiveness  to  his  statements." 

8ABDAT1I  LKISURE;  or,  Bolicions  Recreations  in 


I'roso  and  Vcmo.  Suitable  for  rcadinio:  in  ilio  Intcnrals  of  Puhlio 
Worship.  This  is  a  collection  of  interesting  stories,  instnictivo 
hintorical  anecdotes,  select  pieces  of  iioctiy,  all  breathing  a  dieer- 
Atl  religious  spirit,  and  ofioring  a  cnarm  to  an  unoocupicd  8un^ 
daj  hour.    80  conts. 

BEGINNING  (THE)  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
LIFE ;  or,  Tho  Sundajr-School  Teaclier.    ICmo.    M  conts. 

**  W«  Mmtftly  commtiMl  tlis  liook  to  M*toiv,  ti> iichon,  sad  f^Mutt,  •••••' 
l%»  tmn4  NiNut  M  ■  blmt^A  on;**  —  OhriUtm*  Kx§mintr, 

**  It  l«  written  In  •  ptyl«  of  smt  lieauty.  hi  ciMirtrtrriMd  by  deep  snd  fervent 
frellNff,  sMl  Itii  teiif  liingN  are  iteNemlly  Mirli  ae  ludiesie  ■  atimif  evwrnithy  wlib 
CIm  evaofelicjil  spirit.*'— i>ffrrtaii  Mrcgr^er, 

**  ft  U  full  of  vslHtMo  hihie  and  mif rei^kNiff.  eomlsf  Amm  one  who  pecmii  to 
have  druMk  deeply  at  tlio  ftmotaln  of  iniih,  aiNl  wlio  pnwewex  the  di^pneltinn 
and  tho  pitwer  to  taipait  to  ocheta  the  reeulla  of  hia  own  eiperleiice.^— Gna- 
wTtmft  variaic'a> 

*•  It  la  a  hnok  ffw  paranta  to  five  their  children  Jnut  leaving  home,  or  ataylnf 
at  homo;  fiirmlnlpfera-topat  Into  the  handa or  their iwrlvhioiierNt  fur  yoimff 
peranna  to  olrtaio.  who  are  aeeklna  %n  live  the  trtie  life « liid  with  Chri* t  In  God,* 
and  k»t  trtrf  0iinda--echool  teacher  to  take  aa  a  chart  and  an  inMiratton.**— 
JIatffJanaJIfealA/y. 

BUL7INCH.  (Ret.  STBratr  G.;  COMMUNION  THOUGHTS. 
ISmo.    63  cents. 
**  Wo  especially  commend  It  to  all  thnae  who  are  dealrona  of  beeomiaf  lella- 
iona  pmfeMNirff,  hot  iMvliatlof  ahovt  th^ir  duieea.     .  •  •  •  Mo  eao  can  read  It 
wltbool  becoBMnf  heiter.**—  Tuud0n  Whig, 

—    THE  HARP  AND  THE  CROSS.    12mo.    60  cents. 


The  work  contains  between  one  and  two  hundred  gems  of  sacred 
poetrj,  culled  from  all  tho  best  writers  in  the  English  language,  hj 
one  who  has  himself  added  some  of  tho  choices*  oontributk>ns  to  this 
department  of  letters. 

••  It  la  a  heantlAil  colleethni  of  devotional  poeiiy,  made  with  food  Jndfment 
and  taate.  It  will  And  a  place  in  evriy  devothmal  lihrary,  aad  give  eomlurt  and 
snthAirtion  to  many  heartH.**— ^ftdaa  D^U^  MtHiHr* 

••  Thia  la  a  iudir hata  and  merltorloua  collection  of  reliskma  poetry,  limn  which 
we  have  no  donnt  many  will  derive  Invtmcihm  and  eotiaolaiion.  It  la  drawn 
fmm  aonirea  leaa  Ainiiliar,  and  eeema  to  have  been  made  with  iroat  gnnd  taaie. 
That  Mihle  laiem.  <Tlie  Bnrial  ef  Jioaea.*  la  enongh  to  give  VAiue  le  Um  hoalu'* 
1 1  Jagita  JmUm  Cbwicfv 

BURNAP,  (Ret.  G.  W.  D.D.J  POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO 
UNITARIAN  CHRISTIANITY  CONSIDERED  AND 
ANSWERED.    In  Soven  Disoounet.    Umo.    98  cents. 

CowTBitTt.— The  Position  of  Unltarianism  Defined.  Unitarians 
not  Infidels.  ExpUiining  tho  Bible  and  Bxplafaiinff  it  awav.  Unl- 
tarianism not  mere  MonUit/.  Unitariaaism  KTangeuod  ChrtstianitT. 
UaitariaainidoeaBOttcBdtoUDbelict    Dr.  Watts  n  Unitarian. 
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**Tli«te  Inplef  Mr.  ftarmip  tiMtt  with  a  ftwbacM  of  flmaglit  whkli  vlH 
rtnd«ff  tlM  vai«m«  a€c«piiUil«  to  thorn  who  bavo  a  twie  li«r  raodnis  of  thk  mrt,^ 
whilo  Iti  gonenil  meriu  plaro  it  in  iho  rhm  of  w«<rlco  ooo  wa»M  wiiOi  to  mo 
•xton^voly  ciretiliiiH  MBom  ibmi*  who  think  that  UniuriaNlnN  has  Btichbi(  it 
aini  upon,  or  Uut  li  la  a  doecriaa  lull  of  liuptot/.**—  OMalMo  g^awfaifv 

CHANKING,  (Rbt.  W.  £.)    MEMOIRS.  StoU.   ISmo.    tlM 


RELBCTIONS  FROM   THE   WORKS   OP  WIL- 

LIAM  B.  CHANNING»  D.D.  A  haiMUK>mo  ISroo  Tdlttmoof 
430  p«;(M,  conrnlning  *'  all  tho  dcarcnt  and  ftallcat  MatemMitt  he 
fpin)  of  hi*  Yiowi  ooDoeroing.tticolo^  and  rcUskm*''  ISmo. 
OOoonU. 

THOUGHTS.    TliU  liftlo  book  containi  tboM  iboit. 


opi}(mmnuitio  aontoncet  into  which  Dr.  Channing  to 
donsod  hi«  grandcat  thooghtt.    aSmo.    Sft  ecnU. 
A  DOW  editbn,  on  flno  paper. 


■  WORKS,  entiro,  in  nix  Yolumcf  boand  in  throe    All  die 

pablithcd  writingi  of  Dr.  Channing  collected  by  him  befora  his 
doath,  with  hit  intiodnctonr  remarki.  aro  indodod  hi  Mi  odition. 
•  2.00. 

CHANNINO  AND  DR.  DEWET.    SIN  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES.   16mo.    16  cents. 

Two  diaconrscs  ai«  hero  nnhlished  in  a  bcanfifiil  fi»rm,  —  ono  by 
Dr.  Chaiininz,  tlio  other  by  Dr.  Dowot,  —  prosoniing  tho  great  Gospel 
tmths  of  a  future  retribution  in  a  solomn  light,  witlioat  any  of  tho 
cant  so  common  on  tho  subjed. 

CHANNtNG.  (William    HiciniT.)      THE    MEMOIR    AND 

WRITINGS  OF  JAMES  HANDASYD  PERKIN&  Svols. 

ISmo.    With  an  engraring  of  the  Author.    $  1.50. 

A  glowing  picture  of  tlio  struggles  of  a  gifted  young  man  in  his 

search  after  truth,  and  in  a  short  but  roemomblo  roinistiy ;  and  no 

thoughtful  reader  can  peruse  it  without  deep  interest  and  profit. 

CHAD'S  (THE)   MATINS  AND  VESPERS.    By  a  Mother. 
Comprising  Meditations  and  Pmyors  for  Morning  and  Sreuing^ 
6e.    32mo.    38  conts. 
«  A  capital  litilo  bonk  to  lay  on  yonr  ehiU*a  laMo  hroMo  tht  DIMo.  tluu  food 
sad  holy  ihouibla  oiay  ht  tho  Onrt  and  laPt  ertiy  day  •*»  OkU  /afalrw^ 

MTho  MKiit  who  wkOioa  to  keop  iho  hMrt  of  tho  «hl1d  |mio.  In  ftmn  iMMif  of 
prayar,  to  laii|iiro  tho  yooat  mind  with  pn>(ltahlo  n^Aretlmfa.  and  load  tho  oaily 
y«»f^|MW|«r  apirltHal  hsMta,  will  ho  fioaUy  saalaiod  hy  this  Uttio  viil«aM.<* 

••A  boaiitlful  Mot,  boanUfhlly  rarrlod  oof. A  onllMtkNi  of  pliaplo fa- 

9*^i!!!*n      lilT^^'  *^^^'  ^  *"^'*  ^  ^"'>  '^^  thottf hto  towsfds  Its  UoavoMy 

"aiROf.   ^»iWiaoay  TFaaacryl. 

^  A.fe!!**''^'  ""••.  *«*«»»••  «!»•  enotonto  of  which  aro  ««leii1aio4  to  dtfolop 
tho  Chrtallan  graeoi  la  tho  yoiiof  hoan.**^  9rmi«n  Uu  JUMtrnkgw. 
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CLARKE,  (Jambs  Fubmak.)  THB  CHUISTIAN  DOCTRINE 
OF  PRAYER.  12ino.  60  cents.  It  discnsses  the  whole  sah- 
ject  of  the  foandation  of  prayer,  objectioni  to  it,  reasons  and 
preparations  for  it,  its  rcsnits  and  hearings  npoa  the  spiritual  life, 
m  the  bold  and  clear  stylo  of  its  author. 

•<We  csa  hardly  prukw  tbto  book  loo  hlihly.  It  ftillir  OMetf  tho  qimifciM 
wbkh  It  sttoMptt  IS  dbcint.  Wt  know  of  ao  writor  who  ■ddwm  the  relis* 
Imm  worid  Aoai  preckioljr  Mch  a  Mand-pnint  at  Mr.  aarko.  lit  b  t mlnenily 
A«o  h*mk  all  aectarton  linsitatioiia,  and  ilitrilura  apeaka  to  a  nrach  lanrtr  andlenco 
Ikaa  moat  writara  apon  raliffcNM  or  thaolofical  qnoatkwa.  Ha  powarfully  ap- 
paala  lo  tlia  waaoa,  whUt  M  soaltaMMlly  addnaaaa  lbs  apliiiaal  aatttis.*^  — 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS.    See 

SARLT  FIETTs  or,  RoooHeetioni  of  Harriot  B— .  I  toI. 
lOmo.    16  cents. 

The  life  of  a  sifted  and  derout  Sunday-school  pupil  is  here  sketched 
in  a  ibrm  peculiariy  attractiye  to  the  young,  and  offering  them  a  high 
and  quickening  exampio. 

SUOT,  (Rbt.  William  Q.)  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  SOR- 
ROW.  Second  Edition.  Hundreds  of  beroaTcd  fiimilies  haro 
expressed  their  gratcftil  sense  of  the  Tslue  of  thoge  soothing  and 
hopeful  words.    16mo.    30  cents.  

«To  an  hi  aflietloB, wa eoauBMid  the aagal-aiiBiatiias  of  tUaiUr ▼daBa." 


«^—  DOCTRINAL  LECTURES.  Eteren  thousand  copies 
of  this  little  book  have  been  circulated.  Probably  no  worl  of 
the  kind  presents  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
'  understood  br  Unitarians,  in  a  clearer  style,  and  in  a  mora  kind- 
ly and  eondllating  temper.    l6mo.    90  cents. 

EARLY  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION,  considered  as  a 

Dirinely  Appointed  Way  to  the  Regenerate  Lifo.  16mo.  60  cts. 

**  A  vaiy  daar  and  aannMila  plea  tot  eaily  laliffloaa  adncation  aa  tlia  b^  SMano 
for  working  tka  naadad  chanya  In  tfco  baart."— OL  Ermmimtr, 

•*  Cbaraciariiad  by  aonnd  and  dlaeriminatlna  food  aanaa,  and  warmad  and 
▼italliad  bf  a  tmibfiil,  Cwraal,  and  ratkiaal  Utah  la  Ckriai." — Bmtum  jUim$, 


LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.    1  Td.    16mo.    63 

cents;  fiiUgUt,  tlXK). 

CoirTBKTS.' An  Appeal.  Self-Education.  Leisurainmo.  Trans- 
groision.    The  Ways  of  Wisdom.    ReligkNL 

'•Tbo  practkal  wladoai,  iha  baWta  of  chiaa  obaarrsilon,  and  tba  aineara  pMy 

of  Mr.  BikM,  nnltad  wif b  what  wa  nmat  connldfr  an  OManllal  alamant  In  Ma 

MMcaaa.— Mm  lynipatliy  with  tho  yonnf,— liava  atiad  him  to  dlaekaiia  Ma  %uk 

ancMH«Ailhr.**— CImtiaa  Rnmhtr* 
.       ^ 

I  iadaas  tbSBi  to  walk  in  Iks  •paibaorpaaaa.' 


•*  Tba  niona  aaibor  aiarta  all  Ibo  paianaalea  Ibsl  a  moat  ardant  baart  can  naa. 
to  tnn  Ma  laadaia  ftoM  aiieffy  and  la 
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**  A  book  tiMt  trory  jroanc  nuM  thnrnghom  tlio  Mtk»  themld  nmi  ud  mki 
Um  emurtMl  cimiiimkIuo  of  km  lolraro  Immm.*'  » JDctroiC  TVihou. 

••  Sucli  iMMika  are  anfol«  of  merKv  to  iho  yoaag,  u  toaipHtioM  ■■Iripjy  tti 
llMMif  mnMiMl  UMir  ttopfc"—  (Mi*  O^Mroar. 

ELIOT,     (Hbt.   Williaji   Q.)     LECTURES    TO    TOUNO 
WOMEN.    1  rol    16mo.    63  cents ;  fnU  pit,  •  1.00. 
CoifTBMTS.  —  An  AppoaL  Homo.  Dutioi.    Edncatioo.    FoUief. 
Woman'i  Misfion. 


••  W«  kamr  of  m  book  wbkh  wo  eu  iMonnoai  n  ■nboiltarifiy  to  fkitif 
Ur.  RIkii*'  ^  Ckrutimm  ExmtUer, 

^  Inculcailns  tbo  puiMt  Monllty,  aiid  doopljr  Imbiiwi  wlib  tlio  apiril  of  lilk- 
hMi,  It  l«  ooo  of  tboM  vMjr  few  biiuka  thai  •  finnor  max  Mlrfy  piMO  !■  Ik*  kiMi 
of  kit  dMgkloi;*'^  MMUr's  itfrfigftrtf. 

7URNBSS,   (Hit.  N.  H.,  D.  D.)     DOMESTIC  WORSHIP. 
.  ISmo.    50  oontt.    Soo  il^mU'Dooh^  L!Uiryk$,  ^,  pogo  SI. 

BASE,  (Prop.  Cabl.)  LIFE  OF  JESUa  12mo.  75  eeoti. 
See  Lalttt  PMoaUm$,  pogo  3. 

HILL,  (Rbt.  Thos.)  SERMONS.  ISmo.  75coiitt.  SooIoM 
PMicaUoni,  page  4. 

HOMEWARD  PATH  (THE).  Br  tho  Antbor  of  «' Beginnioff 
and  Growth  of  tho  Chrlmian  Ufo.'*  16mo.  50  cents.  TkS 
admirable  littlo  Yolume  it  wortbjr  tho  wide  fopntatkm  it  has 


LAYS  FOR  THE  SABBATH.  A  CoUoctkmofRcUffioiurtootiy, 

compiled  by  Emilt  Taylor.     RoTised,  with  Additions,  br 

John  Pikrvomt.    Now  edition.    ISmo.    AttractiYol/  booad. 

50  cents. 

«*Tli«  ptocM  all  bfoatko  a  mco  and  olovatod  aplrlt,  aad  koro  aai  tkcio  it  aa 

f  Bqiiiiiite  vfniiOon  of  |ool«ia»  wUok  aaawtn  to  tka  koUaat  waaia  of  tbo  ioiiL**— 

LIVERMORE,  (Ret.  A.  A.)  THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO 
THE  ROMANS.  With  a  Commootaiy  and  Rerised  TransU- 
tion,  and  lotrodoctoi^  Essays.    1  toL    12mo.    75  cents. 

*«  A«  an  aM  la  nndofwtaiidlnff  and  apprae iatlna  iIm  trao  apiric  of  tko  Bpiallo, 
wo  kiiow  of  no  work  wkick  could  tako  tlio  placo  of  tka  oao  bolbin  aa."*— ObW- 

••  Tko  work  aboonda  In  pkibwopklcal  crilidam,  and  lltaraiy  and  Mfittvical 
in^maiioN ;  and  Ita  vivacity  and  okiqnenco  commend  It  to  a  man  aanVral  pop* 
alarlty  ikan  Ik^otoglcal  trtatiaaa  euwaioBly  ackiavo.**— .^nmrnl  V  Cbmwwafc 

MARTINEAU,  (Rav.  Jambs.)     STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN- 

I  r  Y ;  or,  Timely  Thouglits  for  Religious  Thinkers.    A  Series 

of  Papers  by  Jambs  Martiiiba0.     Edited  by  Wiluam  R. 

Algkr.    01.00. 

.    «  Take  tbia  vnlumo  for  all  la  all,  It  la  tbt  pmdnot  of  a  bold,  IndopaadaaC  aad 

orif laal  mind :  ftwn  tka  bcf Inninf  lo  tho  and  It  tkroba  wUk  life  i  ia  aafgairtlfo  ^ 

alamt  oviy  aaalaaea  |  opana  wldo  vlatoaa  of  tkoogkt  oa  qaiitioaa  tkat  aaaatta 

S 
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^k§  mWmmt  Iwimmu  9i  tim  mm\,9mi  i9t!tB  wltktUm  fm  %  wutrntt  wurtky  ot 
tlMir  MbNnify :  biMllMt  evMywhert  tiM  hiinMiQr  of  «  •tiODg  y«c  ft«Ktl«  na- 
IMTO ;  ■imiM«  tM  kMTt  of  tiM  l»rav»,  tlM  fMMffiNis,  iIm  lHwortbie»  tb*  berok ; 
np^H  wHIi  rif JiiMiM  Moni  ih*  iii6Ui»  Um  UMidliiit  tiM  effMniiiato,  •vtiytJiiiiff 
to  IdM  or  coodiict  that  b  spMrionii  or  hmmuiIj  t  It  wrlttMi  In  ■  tiylo  of  nnHficu 
▼•titty,  u  wtll  •«  totriiiit  umI  tx|Miitivo  graMt«r»  and  wkkli  ooly  tm,  wbta 
It  4ot«  trr.  Ii  M  tiettt  of  btaoty ;  contalM  Mort  ptMtgtt  of  ttrikiof ,  pimiiHit 
ami  iMpiriAf  tinqntiict  tku  wt  Imvo  oftta  ktfon  atC  wiib  !■  Um  tUM  ■yhtr 
of  ftftti>*— JMmi  Onir^. 

MAURICE,  (Prop.)     THE   PROPHETS  AND   KINGS   OF 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    A  Scries  of  Scrroont  jpreadicd 

In  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Bj  RcY.FnBDBnio  Dknihon 

Maueicb,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Diriniij 

In  King's  College,  London.    ISmo.    tl-SS. 

•*  Wkk  In  ItMalav  •mi  thoufht  and  pracikal  vltwa  of  life.  *»  —  CSL  OlMmr. 

**  Thit  work  It  apiNoprlatt  and  rrmtdlal  for  Iht  lioMo.    It  It  a  voico  af aintt 

Idolatry  and  lit  aflWit,  dltnakia,  eoaioatkia,  and  Mtnial  tlavtiy,**— J7«r<^W^ 

**  It  ovlnctt  Binck  loamlag  and  itttareh,  ani  It  trldoatly  imbued  wUk  a  ltr> 
▼U  and  coMprtkontlvo  tplrll  of  Ckrittlan  pkilantkrojiy.** — Jtivmrntt, 
•*  Tko  pcodnctkw  of  a  ittp  iklnktr and  a  Ckrittlan  tckotar.** »  JTacnt  JVhtt. 
**TkaM  It  a  ftitknttt  and  fklattt  of  tkongkc  oa  oTtiy  paft.**—  FUL  Frm» 

*«  It  la  ttMom  tkal  a  irolnaM  of  ttrwont  niort  oompact  In  ttylt,  mero  ¥i|ovDat 
ki  dletkw,  loadinf  ikt  mind  Into  mun  latoratclnf  itldt  of  atndy,  fUlt  Aom  tko 
poMIe  iirttt.*'—  CkritU—  Ern, 

-  Wo  rtoommond  tkit  volnmo.  to  Ikt  caw>Ail  ttndy  of  oar  inaitit.  TktywIU 
ind  In  It,  not  only  riek  hslnt,  bat  aUo  ttronf  attractkiat,  la  tko  inttUlgtnt  rtad- 

^  Wo  kavo  llnftrtd  o?or  tkott  ptftt  wUk  pltatnia. Wo  mutt  Invito 

and  tinmgly  rtcoNinitnd  oar  roadtn  to  koy  tko  knok,  and  glvo  It  a  ptnital,    ll 


itqalfo  now  tai  Ikt  lint  of  txpotliliia.** 
«  fio  tttittman,  no  poliilelan,  no  tiu 


tiMdtnt  of  kitioiy»  co  Ikn  to  dtilvo  kMtnio- 


••  Wf  can  antnit  oar  itadott  Ikat  tkt  irolnmo  will  bt  Ibond  Aill  of  Inttmctkm 
•  tinlntnt hrtMCTittlvo.  ••••  •  Wo havo firilnwod kit Inttfoellvo  pagw  wUk 


MILES,  (Rbt.  H.  a.)  the  GOSPEL  NARRATIVES.  Their 
Origin,  FDcnliariues,  and  Transmiasion.  Nino  thoosand  copies 
of  this  book  have  been  drcuhucd.  It  Is  designed  to  meet  tbo 
oft-repeated  questions.  How  came  the  four  biographies  of  Jesos 
Id  take  their  present  shape  1  and.  What  is  the  historjr  of  these 
writings  from  the  tune  of  their  composition  to  the  present  da/  f 
30  cents. 
*  Tko  work  la  wtll  dono,  tlnwly,  and  nttAtL**—  OMicitn  tUgktm', 
•«  Tkit  unit  kook  kas  takttaatftal  vatao.'*~/lrV'.  Um^tirngtmU  JUUg.  Jhg. 

MORISON,  (Rbt.  JonH  H.,  D.D.)  DISQUISITIONS  AND 
KOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELa  ISmo.  $IM.  See  List  of 
Ijoittt  PMiottiomMf  pngo  4* 

MOUMTFORD,  (Willi AM.)  EUTHAKAST ;  or,  A  Happy  Talk 

towaiditheBiidofLife.    Idmo.    tlOO. 

••  Tkis  Is  a  Aatk,  gtnlal,  statlblo,  latpirlaf .  and  tablkas  snnaiikm  of  tplrltnal 

Mb.  •  •  •  •  •  No  book  kat  kosa  wHttta  on  f Iw  aaljtei  of  Lllo,  nt  mtnninf  and 

Mt  imatau  wklsh  we  shsald  ke  sa  glad  la  est  stat  evwywlMni  and  ovtiy wfctii 
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NORTON,  (Prof.  Andiews.)  GENUINENESS  OF  THB 
GOSPELS.  This  b  tho  great  work  to  which  Mr.  Norton  c«a- 
•ccratcd  his  life,  and  on  which  n»cs  hii  enilaring  fame  as  a 
scholar  and  critia  It  brings  together  from  the  stores  of  his  great 
crudirionp  and  illustrates  br  the  strength  of  his  massive  aignment» 
the  reasons  whr  an  intelfi^nt  belierer  rooeiTos  the  Gospels  aa 
genuine  histories.  Tlie  library  of  no  clogyman.  or  parish,  or 
Sundar  school  can  he  considered  as  well  furnished,  that  has  noi 
this  inexhaustible  treasnrj  of  Icaminiyr  and  aignment.  Hari^g 
purchased  tho  odition  of  this  work,  it  is  now  famiibed  at  a 
reduced  price.    3  rols.    8to.    $  4.50. 

STATEMENT  OF  REASONS  FOR  NOT  BB- 

LIEVING  THB  DOCTRINES  OF  TRINITARIANS 
CONCERNING  THB  NATURE  OF  GOD  AND  TUB 
PERSON  OF  CHRIST.  Second  Editkm.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  R£t.  Dr.  Nbwbll  of  Cambridge.  This  ia 
the  fullest,  the  ablest,  and  nKHt  conclu-sire  aignmeat  that  hat 
eren  been  published  on  this  subject    l2nio.    $  liN). 

M  Mr.  Nortoa  write*  for  husHifMit  nMa,  fat  fboss  wIm  d«  not  sMak  Ami 
•xamiMlkiii  and  paiiMl  tbnafbi,  wtm  an  am  di^cwitd  at  Maf  miUwJ  ta 
•xerciit*  a  immIt  iiwie|iod«aca,  who  seek  for  tmUi  far  itiilli'*  saka,  aad  aio 
wUliaf  to  pay  iha  price  M  it*  anaiameiit.  Sack  wM  And,  ia  the  woik  bsfosa 
m%,  aaiple  aiaieriak  far  etady  aad  leflectkia.**— Obnglisa  rra»laww 

NOTES,  (Prop.)  A  COLLECTION  OF  THKOLOGICAI. 
ESSAYS  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  With  ao  Intro- 
duction bj  Gborob  R.  Noras,  D.  D.    •  IJOO, 

M  A  colh«iiaa  of  ibouibtrul  aad  eanfally  pguparsd  papeis  on  saoM  af  tlM 
leadins  iop;e*  i4  lliealucical  diflefeaca.  (turn  pack  NMa  ae  Biaaley  and  JeweM, 
TlNdMck  sad  Pewell,  Giiir  '    "  "^  ■•"•""  — • — -  •- —     ■ 

and  TkiNaM  Bntwa,  mmM 
Back 


TkolMck  and  Pewell.  Gnisot,  Newcome,  Rotond  WUIianvs  Edward  Harwead; 
Mid  aoc  fail  IB  piwwsM  kMk  aa  iaiaiediaie  latsfix  aad  a 
Mnuanent  nine.    Sack  U  f  ka  ck^ 
iimmti»ftmm*t  IMifiMM  Jlfaf«»M. 


It  nine.    Back  U  fka  ckaraciar  «f  Ike  falaaii  kefasa  as.'*^iV<^gr 


•*0o  valeaMe  a  eelleefliMa«  m  Itetaitiaf,  sa  advaacsd  ki  I 
tsaa,  kas  nenrkeea  aude  kefara.***#MCM  £9mting  7Vsanryt. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THB  BIBLE,  FOR  THB  USB  OF 
YOUNG  PERSONS.  This  book,  written  bj  a  distinitnisbed 
lajman  of  Boston,  has  been  often  soecesifallj  ased  aa  a  Manaal 
in  Bible  Clasaos.    ISmo.    40  cents. 


tkatlkaya^     .  .    .       

lafldel,  aad  Iks  Bwnaiioai  af  ikaaa  wka  daka  aa  aictafifa  liabt  la  tka  i 

afCkrirtiaa.'* 

FEABODT,  (Rbt.  A.  P.,  D.D.)  SERMONS  D6SIGNKD  TO 
FURNISH  COUFORT  AND  STRENGTH  TO  THB 
AFFLICTED.  A  new  aad  odaised  editioa.  1  toL  Iteo. 
$1.00. 


It  it  ahnost,  iC  not  alloieedwr,  a  work  of  sapefcraeatioa  to  iatiodaea 
aditorial  aociew  of  tUa  walMtaowm  and  ■aimtaU j  adiilni  tntanM 
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of  Difconnet ;  bat  wo  iniert  two,  from  widely  diMimflar  (tlico*ogical) 


MMotltM  cbwi*  mi  tebolarif  ta  ttyl*,  WM  lem  inttnr*  and  •ttrailnc  Ib 
flMMiclit«  llMui  tiMw*  of  tlie  dtcMtd  |»Mtor  of  Klnc'fl  CitapeU  .  .  •  Thcj 
tnncli  but  littlo  iipoM  dMactie  ibonkinr,  simI  ■■•  maiiily  practical  and  bortaloix ; 
tot  nttf  do  fflriko  tboir  rooca  Into  Oothoenuuio  and  Cahraiy,  and  draw  tlienco 

••  TImy  oxMMl  oriflnal  tlMMf ht,  a  hifh  eompRhontion  of  rtligioiM  ditty  and 
Mb,  and  onranidinaiy  powar  to  control  tho  attontlon.  Tbo  atylo  la  ominontljr 
para,  and  In  many  mvaeta  tiM  diaeoniaaa  daaanra  la  ko  canaidaiod  ■odal  aar- 
■ana."*—  2iM*«  lltrM, 

COMMENTABT  ON  THE  EPISTLES.   L^  Prtpa- 


PERKINS,  (Jaxu  Hakdastd.)    MEMOIR  OF.    See  Ckanmng. 

REUGIOUS  CONSOLATION.  I81110.  50  cents.  An  excellent 
▼olame  to  place  in  the  hand*  of  the  bereaTed  or  afflicted,  abound- 
ing  aa  it  docs  with  hope  and  oonaolation. 

SEARS,  (Rbt.  E.  H.)  ATHAN ASI a  ;  or,  Foregteams  of  Immor- 
talitj.  In  this  work,  the  sahjects  of  death  and  a  future  life  are 
Inllj  considered ;  and  chccHng  Ticws  are  presented,  which  "torn 
the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning."  16mo.  60  cents  i  bcr- 
eUed  boards,  80  cents. 

The  sale  of  Dr.  Sears's  works  is  constantly  and  rcpilarly  Increas- 
faif.  Athanasia  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  both  works  sell 
laigeiy  hi  that  country. 

« •  Atlianaida » will  atand  aa  a  lort ly  claaalc  In  anerad  litaratura,  and  a  baaotl* 

IM  inaplration  of  jmra  davntlonal  htXinw* Tho  ba»t  topt  of  Merit  nf  a 

took  la  whon  we  loal  that  wa  hava  bean  mada  battar  bv  raadini  it  \  aHd  wlifia 
<  Athanaala '  widana  tho  8ald  of  Intellartnal  vli*inn,  and  makfa  polld  and  rab- 
atanilal  tho  bcMso  Anm  tima  to  aiemlty,  it  qnlckona  tho  mnaete nca  In  ila  peiiaa 
of  dnty,  and  poAana  tha  baait  with  a  landarar  and  Mora  calaiHial  lova.***  AVia 

MTho  American  Unltariiin  Aaaorlatlnu  hava  navar  pnbllehod  aworkwhlrh 
will  reach  tho  cora  of  mora  nonU  than  thla.  The  othar  pmdnrilona  of  Mr.  Beara 
fcava  baan  marked  by  tha  k>nio«t  moral  beanty  In  tha  pniaat  and  moat  alacant 
diction ;  .bnt  thin  k»  hla  aHT  ^wwmm  tn  many  rappecta.  •  •  ■  •  On  tha  whola, 
wo  know  no  rallfffcMia  work  of  tha  ago  adantad  to  maka  a  daapar,  mora  practi- 
cal, and  mora  fladdoninf  Impwaalon  oa  tlioachtAil  and  lolly  mlnda.**— Marfan  - 
ChrManJb^Mir. 

REGENERATION.    Sixtfi  Edition.     It  describes  the 

necessity  and  process  of  the  irreat  transformation  whidi  the  Goa- 
pd  is  designed  to  make  in  the  indiridnal  life,  and  is  written  In  a 
style  of  exceeding  freshness  snd  beauty.    44  cents.  *- 

SEVEN  STORMY  SUNDATa    See  iB^sii»-JSbofts,  Liturgim,  ^. 

SHELDON,  (Rbt.  Di.)  A  SERIES  OF  SERMONS.  Br  Rer. 
D.  N.  Shrldo!!,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Elm  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Bath,  Me.    ISmo.    $1.00. 

**  It  la  a  modal  work  In  point  of  ditaetiwaa,  oiplleltnaaa,  bnnaaty,  and  candor. 
fia  Iharary  asaontkm  Indlcataa  eqnal  atrantth  and  cnltnra  of  Jntaliact ;  and  tha 
Ovattoa  whkh  akiaaa  tho  folama  la  ono  aH  iba  moat  vigonwa,  thonghlAii.  and 
wiiyylfi^aribnnaiffaof  Nakiadtkattehassv^ 
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••  A  MtiM  of  giiWBM  Buk^d  wHIi  mhmMmm,  fciM,  tti  •UU^T.'*—  Cite 


«« A  woric  9i  fiMC  iMrit,  rakalaf ^d  to  cpMi  lo  tlM  biqvlriag  ttmitm  9t  tito 
wajra  o^  Gwd  to  bmb,  a  viniito  M4mina  «f  qwertioM  Im  l««f  hiidf  Im  dw 
oh*cur»  MiarM  of  UMukigical  iMnrfeziiy."  •—  FmrtUmd  TVsMcnJBC 

*«  TiM  ScroMNM  are  full  of  iMtnictkNk**^  A*.  U.  OmitlU, 

M  TJm  Euuk  to  a  niioaal,  aualy,  a»d  Cbrwf iaa  pniMC  afaiMC  IIm  mmIbvIbc 
temdemim  and  panljrsiac  ialueiiM  of  CalriaiMn.**-^  &  &  OmtUa, 

•*  Tho  nokcr  after  Inub  will  fla4  bocIi  hi  tbw  voIoim  IkM  If 
aatf  perhap*  tmmeh  Umi  m  eoaviacuif.''— Aa<Av^  grfiarf. 

8T0XE,  (Ret.  Tbos.  T.)    THE  BOD  AlO)  THE  8TAVF. 
60CVDU. 

M  Thto  work  to  wK  to  ba  |ilac«a  ta  the  MM  nak  wtob  the  MMll,  toaaffio,  fMi. 
timonial  HMowato,  whkli  roli|riuoa  •oetotiM  ana  perpofally  b—Mn  aa  ^ovmUmmI 
liiontun,  and  whkli  piom  peopio  datifally  pHicbaaa  fur  tho  imowt  of  thair 
chiUiroo.  It  to  lario,  pooiai,  wrilioo  for  all  aooto,  foud  lor  ovorytotdy.  Il  do- 
aerro«  to  raak  with  Jofooir  Tftyhir.  Few  caa  read  thoufbtlollj  tha  r" 
of  Ibi4  Tolnioo  wiiboot  feelioc  that  aa  additioa  haa  bcoa  audo  to  thah 


ilOf  i_   

OfWiito*.** —  CtrutiaM  ta^mirtr, 

*•  It  to  wnuoN  in  a  vwaot  and  caraort  ^rit,  wbkh  ai«i<  tiaianad  it  to  all 
who  Peek  to  aoorinh  iho  hla  of  ChrtoctoA  ptocjr  \m  thatf  hcana.**— Obiattoa 


••Tho  work  to  wiittea  hi  aa  oxcalloBl  «piiil,  aad  laittacH  atoar  TilaaMi 
idoai^**^  B»#ra  Jmmrm^ 

M  Tbto  work  to  aoC  of  a  Mctortoa,  aor  yot  of  a  doctriaal,  bat  cUoiy  of  a 
devotional  character.  Il  bear«  Iho  Imprwa  of  a  hlchly-fiAed  arfad*  fhai  mi  ■• 
paitiality  for  a  biatia  tiaclu**— g—twi  i*aiiiia  Bumdtrk 

TAYLER,  (Jonw  J.)     CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  OP  FAITH 

AND  DUTY.     Dutcottnet  b^  Jobv  Jjlmu  Tatuo,  B.  A. 

From  the  London  Edition.    With  «n  IntrodnctioB.   12i»a   SOc 

These  diacoarscs  are  by  one  of  the  nio«€  promioem  deigjaten  ia 

the  Enclish  Unitarian  Charch  ;  and  Kct.  Dr.  Bellows  of  Kew  York, 

in  hit  Introdaction  to  the  Tolume,  recommends  them  as  among  tlia 

bcKt  expressed  and  most  thouglitfal  be  has  met    He  sajs :  — - 

**  Tliere  to  a  fraakHeM  aad  courage  la  taeotlof  doabts  sad  diAcalttos ;  a  aalan 
of  todiltioM  of  ihiNiibt  wli"  -     .  .- 

and  I 

pMtt  ,.  ,  ^     .  , 

auUte  ilito  viduNM  Pluimlarlj  pertiacat  to  tho  waata  of  tho  tlaM«s  aad  adaitoably 


adiltioM  of  ihiNiibt  with  roveieneo  of  apirit  \  a  ayaipatby  with  the  esphwem 
I  laimreri  of  amdcra  thonght.  blooded  with  srathode  aad  docQitjr  btwaid 
I  till  liken ;  a  manly,  boaioex  like  doaliof  with  retiaioa,—- which,  tofoihar, 
ice  ilito  volume  Plnsularly  pertiaeat  to  tho  waata  of  the  " 

adapted  to  bold  the  beam,  whito  freedom  aad  aatfeoriQr, 

aw  agitatiaf  the  acalea  of  theokigical  opialoa.** 


WILSON,  (Jonx.)  UNITARIAN  PRINCIPLES  CONFIRMED 

BY  TRINITARIAN  TESTIMONIES; being Seleetions from 

the  Works  of  eminent  -Theologians  belongiiig  to  Orthodox 

Churches.    Thb  Tolame  has  more  than  500  pages ;  and,  as  it 

has  quotations  from  over  four  hnndrod  of  the  meet  approved 

theological  writers  in  all  ages,  it  comprises  a  whole  libraiy  in  one 

Yolnroe.    Its  object  is  to  StMvr  what  concessions  have  beoi  made 

bj  Trinitarian  writers  to  the  essential  truth  of  Uniiariaa  Tiewa. 

Second  Edition.    $1.00. 

•*  By  a  vaat  deal  of  atodr,  aad  aader  the  faldaace  of  a  smiI  esaaetoalioas 

accaniey  aad  candor  la  aelociinf  and  vwifyiac  hto  qaotattoaa,  the  aatbar  bao 

gaibeiod  fiom  Chrtotlaa  writen  who  aie  laiC  Ualtariaaf  ndmimiaaa,  ayawato, 

aad  emplmtte  declarattotos  which  folly  authoaticato  the  ChrtoilaB  chanAer  aad 

the  Cbnetlaa  •eatimaat  aad  pria<<nlaa  of  ihaaa  wha  bssCms  Uallsiiaatoau**— 

JMa.  Omrje &  J»to| fo  OtoMaa&aiBiaarw 

%• 
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sumur-soHOOL  mammls,  servioe  aid  tune  books. 

AIXEN.  (Ret.  Joseph,  D.D.)  QUESTIONS  ON  SELECT 
1H>UT10N8  OF  THE  FOUii  EVANGELISTS.  PMtfl 
FifBt,  per  doien,  tS^;  Pan  Second,  per  doun,  $ S.00. 

CABTEB,  (C  Souls.)    QUESTIONS  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Plurt  L  Matthew.    Ftr  doseo,  •  1 50. 
Ptit  IL  LvxB  AMD  JoHH.    Per  doien,  •  1 .50. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.   Pte  doieii, 

$SjOO. 

CATECHISM  FOR  SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  Written  for  the 
Yonnger  Cbildfen  of  the  Prable  Chapol,  Port^uid,  Me.  Pte 
down,  50oente. 

COURSE  OF  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION.  For  Sanda^ 
School!  and  FamiUet.    Comprised  in  a  series  of  eight  Mantfals : 

L    BAELT  SBUGI0U8  LE880N8.    PerdoiM,7SMiiti. 
n.    PALESTINE  AND  TOE  HEBREW  PEOPLE.   Willi  two  Maps. 

PM  4imMt  t&OJ. 
m.    LESeONfl  ON  TOE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    PMdosM,  91.00. 
IV.    SCENES  FROM  TUE  UPE  OP  JESUS.    rtr4oUn,$9M, 
V.    BOOKS  AND  CHARACTERS  OP  TUE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Pvr  dosta»  Stun. 
TL    LES90NS   UPON    REUGIOUS   DUTIES  AND  CHRISTIAN 

MORALS.    PMdattat9.40. 
VIL    DOCTRINES  OP  SCRIPTURE.    PM  Jomii,  SROO. 
YIIL    SCENES  FROM  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY.    PMdoMa,t&00. 

FIRST  BOOK  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.    Perdoieii,'61cts. 

FOX.  fRBT.  Thomas  B  )  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
Aifaaged  for  Families  and  Sunday  Schools.    Per  dosen,  •  S.29.  ' 

FULLER,  (Rbt.  Ammum  B.)  MANUAL  OP  CHRISTIAN 
l>OCTRlNES  AND  INSTITUTIONS ;  with  Answers  in  the 
Language  of  Scriptnre.  For  the  Ute  of  Bible  Classes,  Sandajr 
Schools,  and  Prirate  Christians.    Pte  dosen,  75  cents. 

HUNnNGTON,  (Rbt<  F.  D  )  LESSONS  ON  THE  PARA- 
BLES  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.  For  Snndaj  Schools  and 
Faalliei.    Ptedoaen,^ SiW. 

MUZZET,  (Rbt.  A.  B.)  SABBATH-SCHOOL  SERVICB 
AND  HTMN  BOOK.    Sqoare  Iftmo.    Per  doseo,  •  t.00. 

ONB  HUNDRED  8CRIPTURB  LESSONS.  A  Haaial  for 
Sahbatli  Schools  and  FaaiiUeiL    Pte  dosca,  76  centi. 
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PEABODY,  (Rbt.  E  )  RCRIPTITRK  CATECHISM  OF  THE 
CUIUSTIAN  RELIGION.  Stated  in  the  WonU  of  the  Bibto. 
Per  dozen,  $1.00. 

PHILLIPS,  (How.  Stitobh  C.)  SUXI>AY-SCH00L  SER. 
VICE-BOOK.    Intwopwtt.    Hnlf-mor.    Per  doien,  $9.00. 

Paet  L    DRVOnOVAL  BXBRCI8ES  AND  PRATERS  FOR  THE 

SCHOOL.    PM4oMi^•1.9•. 
PAET  IL    hymns  for  THB  school.    PM*iMii,$SJiL 

PRAY,  (LBwii  O.)  BOSTON  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HYMN- 
BOOK ;  with  DeTocional  ExerciMt.    Per  doien,  S  3.00. 

THE    CHRISTIAN'S    CATECHISM;   on,   Lsssoiis 

muM  Tus  Old  axd  Nbw  Tbstamkkt8  ov  Rblioiov  aud 
MoEAUTT.  For  the  Uie  of  FamiliM  and  Sondajr  Schoob. 
Per  doien,  •  1.25. 

PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  P» 
doicn,  $  1^. 

QUESTION-BOOK  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  Preuned 
for  the  Howard  Sandar  School,  connected  with  the  PSut  Suneel 
ChapcL    Bj  the  Sopcnntetideot.    Per  dosen,  7ft  cents. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GOSPELS.  Br  a  Tcndier  in  Rer.  Dr. 
Pcabodj'a  Sunday  School,  Portsaonth^N.H.   PerdoaeB^SftjOO. 

QUESTIONS  ON  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES.  Bj  the  Anifaor 
of^QocstiontonthoGocpols."    Per  dosen,  $  S.dO. 

QUESTIONS    ON   THE  OLD   TESTAMENT.     P^  doae^ 

STONE,  (EDWfir M)  HYMNS  AND  TUNES  FOR  VESTRY 
AND  CONFERENCE  MEEIINGS.  New  and  enlaised 
edition.    Square  16mo.    Per  doaen,  $  S.5a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LITURGY.    IVeparednnderdiei 

of  the  Snndax-cchool  SodcCf.    16mo.    Cloch,  touble^  $330; 
Cloth,  board*,  $4.00. 

WARE,  (Rbt.  J.  F.  W.J  HYMNS  AND  TUNES  FOB  SUK- 
DAY-SCHOOL  WORSHIP.    Pte  doaen,  $  S.Sa 

WHITE,  (Edwakd  L.)  SUNDAY  SINGING-BOOK.  Bcii« 
a  GoUectioa  of  H jmna  with  appiopriaie  Mnfe,  dei%cned  at  a 
Guide  and  AMistant  to  the  Devotional  Bxerciaet  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  Families ;  coaBprishiff  also  the  Bkncnts  of  Mnrie, 
with  Directions  for  a  pood  iWetopment  of  the  Voies^  and  Vneal 
Ezercisas.    Square  1  Sum.    Perdoaen,$l.sa 


WORCESTER  ASSOCIATION,  CATECHISM  OF  THE.    hk 
TlunaPlMtai    Pte doasn, $  14N». 
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VALUABLE  MI8GELLAIIE0U8  BOOKS. 

BX7D8  FOR  THB  BRIDAL  WREATH.  A  Wedding^  Gift 
ISiDO.    S8  cenli ;  fbll  gilt,  50  cent*. 

«TlM  trleetkNw  art  JiulicfcNM  ui4  appiopriat*,  ui4  d«alfiMd,  •■  lb«  titk  iadl- 
ctiM,  Ihr  tiM  Mw  bridal  homa.*' 

««CI«rf3raM«  will  ia4  It  Jmc  wkat  tiMf  waat,  wbamrlUi  to  fadpiocata  tlM 
•  fca '  wbas  aat  aUa  to  Midga  is  a  eoaiUar  laciUB.'* 

£LE1CENT8  07  CHARACTER.  Bj  Habt  O.  Chaitdlbb. 
Sooond  Edition.    16mo.    69  cents. 

••Tlw  FMaaca  af  a  tlioaglitAil  aad  rielil/.^ltlTat«d  nind  aiiHtlaa  tbia  i 
to  a  placa  anMNif  iba  bigbar  prodactkma  of  AaMiiea«  ftanala  Utoratma.*'— 
mm'jt  Mmgmxim, 

«•  Wbuavar  Mada  tba  book  onca,  witb  a  right  purpaaa,  win  ba  aura  to  raad  it 
twiaa,  and  ba  wUI  f»t  fdaaau  oT  Iba  Mgbaac  tmiiia  wblla  aaakiag  Iba  baat  muot' 
laa  01  ooiidiict  ** — Rrgitttr, 

EUTHANA8T;  or,  Happ/  Tallc  towards  the  End  of  Life.  Bj 
WiLUAM  MoiTiiTroRD.    ISmo.    flXK).    See  page  14. 

HERE  AND  HEREAFTER ;  or.  The  Two  Altars.  By  Annk 
Atbbkm,  Antbor  .of  "  Delia  Ariington."    Itao.    $  1 JOO. 

"  It  la  a  daaanradly  popular  work,  fraa  fboai  tba  coaiatolaatkiaa  of  moat  of  tba 
■•valaoflbad^r»aiidlaaTtof  iMpntokNMof  tbaatoat  aalatary  kind."— Parta- 


HI6HWAT8  OF  TRAVEL.    8ee  loleif  P^iUtailwiif,  page  9. 

HITS  AT  AMERICAN  WHIMS,  AND  HINTS  FOR  HOME 
USB.    See  iCafesf  PMieaihm,  page  5. 

LECTURES  TO  TOUNG  MEN.    Bj  Ds.  Eliot. 

LECTURES  TO  TOUNG  WOMEN.    Bj  Ds.  Eliot. 

See  page  IS. 

WARE,  (Mbs.  Maet  L.)    MEMOIR  OF.     Bj  Rer.  Edwakd 
B.  Hall,  D.D.    ISmo.    With  fine  portrait  on  steel.    Cloth," 
$\J0O. 
«Itian«alyoMoftbaMoatpiofltablaaaddalifhiftil  booka wa avariaad."— 
9K^09fttM  CaiifVf*. 
••Wa  vaffaid  tbia  book  aa  oaaof  tka  naat  aaafel  that  aooM  ba  writtaa.*'— 


••  Ic  aiiwH  hard  $nrn»  to  baltara  that  a  nora  aahitly  womaN  avar  walkad  iha 
•arth. .  •  •  •  Tba  volaaw  la  diattagalahad  for  Ita  paibada  huataat"— Mmt*  «id. 


•  A  book  Ilka  tMa  la  a  giaat  fill  to  tba  world.  It  la  a  light  aa  tba  pathwajr  of 
•fory-dajr  1ifi.«*—  AaJhIa  Ommrttkil. 

**  A  work  ofaagradiiig  lataiaaf.'*— Ii«imV  Cmtrim, 

**  Wa  abooM  PrHoa  to  plaaa  tba  bonk  hi  tba  banda  oC  ataiT  yoaag  weaiaa 
ia  whaai  wa  taka  aa  hitawat.**^  CMttfaa  Jlyiatoiv 


WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  LABOR;  or.  Low  Wages  and  Haid 
Woffk.    Sea  iMltd  PMeaiioM,  page  0. 
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HTMHOOIS,  IJTU86IES,  ETO. 

ALTAR  AT  UOME.  A  Coltcnion  of  Prajm  ftir  Prhrato  Bud 
Social  Uw,  writtea  hr  KnuDcnt  Hbii^tim*  m  and  near  Boitiia. 
With  appropriate  SeWtioiu  from  Scripnire,  Collectt,  aad  JJb^ 
aniet.    I61110.    Clocfa,  60  cents ;  berelied  board«»  80  ooits. 

The  retnarfcahle  Mcceti  of  thk  TolniM  —  cditkm  after  edition  har- 
ini:  been  caUcd  for— it  tfaa  best  eridcnco  that  it  meets  a  loi^^blt 


•  It  IMW  kata  prapwW  la  a  4«vmrt  tmi  mm&H  pplric,  la  man  wit  lartB,  aad 
94om  fntm  wcuriaa  mmi  poUwioil  Mm.    W«  mmmmmi  tkm  w«ik  la  Ik*  f»- 
varaUa  atiMCioa  of  IIM  paMJc**— JbalM  ^itfuk 

••  Fwam  a  carpM  pcnMl  w«  haw  ao  iMiiiatfMi  fai  aajriaff  tkac  it  la  a  Wak  «f 
aacMiwa  aicallaaca,  watt  uimpi^i  la  mUtipljr  ika  fcliwiafi  af  prtrala  aa4  4»- 
BMafic  wanaip,  aai  aafM  la  ia4  a  pUca  ia  avaiy  laaNly.'*—  Clrirfiaa  Mafminm, 
Thef  aia  an  wrinaa  wiik  ■iiylicity  aa4  kaaatjr,  aa4  anoM  9i  ikaa  aia 
ka4  fcy  a  kigk  <i<wa  af  aata^a^y  aai  jgi^afc"— ^ariliB  ^wirair. 


BOOK  OF  WORSHIP  for  Congregation  and  Bbae.  TlUen 
prindpall/  from  tlie  Old  and  IJew  Testaments.  Itaw.  CloCi^ 
38  eonts  i  tootocco,  50  4 


CHRISTIAN  LITURGT  for  tbe  Use  of  tim  OmrdlL    By 
XAic  U.  Hbi>ob,D.D.    ISmo.    Ilofoeoo,  50 


CoxTB!rTS.  —  Order  of  Sonrice.  Introdnctoty  Exerrises.  8aln-' 
tation.  Te  Deam  Landama^.  Komiiig  JVarer.  Evening  Pirajcr. 
Smpcaral  Indactions.  Tbe  Statrd  CollectB.  Special  Collects.  Com- 
mnnioo  Serriee.  Tbe  Rite  of  Baptisok  The  Bite  of  Oon8rmation. 
Marriage  Scnrice.    Borial  Serriee. 

*«  It  ia  aa  aicaHaat  konk  Cor  it«  yarpaaab  Aa4  aw  lag,  •■  wa  Mak  wa  4«|  a 
mnwltm  temiwrney  laararia  Ika  aaa  af  kcatflral  arnrkta  ia  ear  ckateka*,  attliar 
la  wkala  or  ia  inrt,— tkat  K  eaaataatly  or  accaaiuaally,— wa  an  laapaia^  la 
iieawanwd  tkM  whick  Dr.  Iladfa  kaa  atraafti,  a«  oa  taa  wkola  bmM  Hkahr  la 
■aat  Ika  waataof  Ika  lirgiit  aaaihfraf aai cantiitaiiana.'*»^Olrirfiaa  /aiai'Wb 

DOMESTIC  WORSHIP.    By  Rer.  William  H.  FvBMne»D.D. 
12mo.    Qoch.    50  cents. 

**  It  fai  a  walk  9i  ffiaat  aa4  |iaca1iaf  tmalkata.  •  •  •  •  It  la  liailnikly  adhplad 
to  Ika  parpaaa  ftir  wMrk  k  wan  wraiaa ;  mm4  U  muf  ka  iaa4  aaaia  aa4  ajahi 
wltk  ffiaat  NMaffaiC  aai  jfoic  kf  aay  aaa  wka  if  iia<  la  aanrk  Ma  mim4  arMk 
Ika  pwwK  matiaiiati  »f  4aiM|ioa,  aa4  wkk  Ik*  laasaafft  ia  wkkk  k  jhiia  to 
kart  aJtptaawNi.  «  •  •  •  Bo  laHMWkaUa  ia  tkair  laaa  ai  walUy  aaa  paaaiaaaa'af 
tkat  wa  caaaac  kriac  aarwalTfa  la  rasani  ikrai  aa  euMpoaiiioMi  ankua  lar  a  lair* 
pnm,  kot  raikar  a«  tka  actaal  wtteffaaccii  af  a  laifa  aaa  ak*Taia4  aaal  ia  lavHaal 
aa<  liaiimkiHi  Biiaiaiasiia  wfck  tka  Iiiaka  rtlfcatw**—  Clrirfiaa  rnnfiiir> 

UTURGT  for  Use  of  a  Christian  Chnrth.    By  Rer.  CsAirDtxm 
Ronniiity  D.  D.    llmob   M«oeeo»  50  cents;  Tvfcey  1 
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SEVEN  STORMY  SUNDATa  A  series  of  Serrices  (including 
Seven  Sermons  never  Uibre  pablUlied).  Arranged  for  Home  or 
SociarUse.    16mo.    CJoth,  60  cents. 

TIm  £m#m  tapdrtr  tbM  c«inclii4M  •  long  notkt  s  —  ■' Tb*  bnok  U  ftill  of 
ksMUlM  of  lbs  Mfbwc  ofdor,  sii^  dwM  grost  rndii  lo  ibo  iMto  oftlia  euupilor.'* 


CHRISTIAN  HTMNS  ibr  Public  and  Private  Worship.  A  col- 
leodou  compiled  br  a  committee  of  the  Cheshire  Pastoral  Asso- 
ciation. l6mo.  Light  sheep,  75  cents;  morocco,  $1.00;  Tur- 
key morocco,  marblM,  $  1.00 ;  TurlLcy  morocco,  gilt  edge,  $  2.60. 

Bomtd  with  Book  of  Wonhip.    Morocco,  $  1.25. 

The  great  number  of  Societies  which  have  adopted  this  collection 
of  Hjmns  is  sufficient  evidence  of  tiie  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 

CHRISTIAN  PSALTER.  A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
ibr  Social  and  Private  Worship.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Willxajc 
P.  LuifT.   12mo.    Sheep,  .75  cents ;  morocco,  $  l.oa 

DISCIPLES'  HTMN-BOOK.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  Puhlin 
and  Private  Devotion.  Edited  by  Rev.  Jambs  Fbkkman 
Clarkb.  With  Book  of  HVaAt/i.  Sheep,  75  conu ;  morocco, 
$ IXK)  i  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  $  S.5a 

The  circulation  of  this  Hymn-Book  Is  rapidly  increasing;  and  It  is 
found  to  bo  peculiariy  adapted  for  use— with  the  acrompanying 
*Book  of  Worship"--at  social  meetings,  in  pUoes  wheh)  there  fi 
BO  settled  pastor. 

HTMN-BOOK  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP.  Edited  br  Rer. 
CuAXDUtm  Ronnms.  Sheep.  75  cents;  morocco,  $14)0;  tur- 
key morocco,  gilt,  $1.50.  WHk  LUwrgg.  Morocco,  $1.15. 
TnriLcy  moroooo,  gilt,  $  1.50. 

HTMNS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  07  CHRIST.    A  Colloctbn  of 
Hymns  for  Public  Worahip.     Edited  by  Rcr.  Frkdkkxo  H. 
Hbdob,  D.  D  ,  and  Rer.  Fxsdbrio  D.  IIuxTiiroTOir.    16mo.  _ 
Sheep,  75  cents ;  morocco,  $  1 .00 ;  Turkey  morocco,  gilt,  $  1.50* 

**Tlid  STissfviMirt  of  tho  H/imis  Is  siniiilo,  aatiini  sad  coavtntoitt.  Tbo 
D/aHMi  tlioiM^lvM  ars  Mlacisd  with  •scoljent  tsato.  and^oMo  that  wo  have  not 


HTMNS  FOR  THE  SANCTUARY.  Compiled  by  a  Committee 
of  the  West  Boston  Sode^.  llmo.  Moioooo,$1.00;  Turk^ 
moioooo,  gilty  $140. 


HTMNS  AND  TUNES  for  the  Congregation,  the  Sunday-School, 
the  Home.    Compiled  by  R«     "    "  **" 

■, boards, $6.00;  cloth,$7XW. 


and  the  Home.    Compiled  br  Rer.  8.  Lovofmllow.    Pte 
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LATEST  PUBUCATIOMS. 

RECENT  INQUmiES  IN  THEOLOGY.  B7  cmiBent  English 
Charchmen,  Dr.  Templo,  Rowland  WillUms,  Baden  Poweli, 
Jowett,  &c  Bcingp  "Essats  and  Rbvibws/'  reprinted  from 
the  second  London  edition.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  hj  Rer. 
Dr.  Hedge.    12mo.    Price,  $1.25. 

«*  The  wriuin  tN  •ridtntlv  mM  wlio  have  dltcovf red  that  raaaoii  was  iItmi 
them  10  bo  used,  and  noc  to  ba  trifled  with*  and  that  the  bif beat  proUenu  to  ra- 
liffinuf  pbiloeophy  and  coiMnnfnny  ara  not  to  b«  aettlad  by  tbo  literal  aeaaa  ot  the 
Apocalypue  or  tlie  Book  of  Geneiie.**— JIfoirtA/y  BMigivmt  JUratiMS, 

••The Micial  and  oflleial  poeiiloa  of  the  aothore,  their  leaniinr, their  abniflaeb 
and  tlieir  eincertty,  eouraie.  and  earnest,  revereiitial  aphrit*  as  atteeted  by  their 
Joint  publicatiomi,  entitle  them  to  an  uapri^ludiced  and  conaiderata  haarlaf.'*— 
fftHmintUr  RfvUw, 

*•  It  la  a  moat  elgnifleant  flrutt  of  modem  aeholanhtp  and  of  mbnat  eourafa  giveA 
to  the  treatment  of  the  leeae  between  the  old  traditionary  lalth  and  the  new 
knowledfo.  Dr.  Hedge  haa  fnmiihed  an  Introdnctlon  to  thin  American  edition, 
In  which  he  ehowe  how  thorouthly  he  maetera  the  whole  ecope  of  Iti  eontenta, 
and  hnw  frateAilly  be  recofnixaa  the  noble  Tifor  and  epirit  of  iia  wrltan.**— 
CIruCuM  £xaauaer. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  RETOUCHED.  A  Tolrnne  of  BGs- 
cellanies  in  Two  Parts.  —  Part  I.  Studies.— Part  IL  FanciM. 
By  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Author  of  "Woman's  R(glu  to  Labor.^ 
16mo     fliX). 

«  7*ha<<e  eeflaya  evince  rare  literary  enltara,  patient  Indnatry,  aa  eamaat  apkiti 
and  atronc  reaaoninf  power*.**  •»  PortiMmd  TVenMr^ 

••  At  a  book  replete  with  far4a,  eloquently  and  Inipre^PlTely  written,  ahowtaf 
▼a*t  research  and  a  mind  of  no  common  or«ler,  we  do  moat  cordially  racommaad 
thie  work  to  tlie  aftenfion  of  the  reading  miblic**— JVaaatttaiaffTi  JIfeaieWa/. 

**  Written  with  fre^thneai  of  atyle  and  vigor  and  lodependenca  of  thought.**— 
/fkffalk  C0umtf  J»umaL 

**  It  in  a  BKMt  pleaaant,  thoughtAil,  and  laftaahlaf  ▼oloma.'*  <—  JVefiea  Aytfii 
Qaarf  eWif. 

M  Good  to  keep  aa  a  book  of  referenco,  • ....  and  food  to  lead  beeama  of  lis 
anteruitting  and  brilliant  aketcliea.***  OlriiCiaa  JCiaailnm 

SAWYER'S  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

New,  Revised,  and  Improved  Edition.    ISmo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

Morocco,  $  1 .25.    Eleventh  Thousand. 
This  woric  has  been  steadily  growing  in  fiivor,  and  before  the  end 
of  two  jean  fipom  the  date  or  publication,  ten  ihmtand  copim  had  ben 
sold. 


•*  Thie  le  a  remarkable  bookt  It  adopta  the  lateet  Imnrovamenta  la  the  text, 
aniiUtee  *en«ibly  and  Jndicionply,  Jtidgte  Impartially,  ana  perhape  haa  anivad  — > 
who  knowa?— the  Oovdiaa  knot  of  a  new  traaalatioa.'*— CMiCJan  im^mtrtt^ 


*«Thi«  new  verrion  onght  to  have  a  plaea  hi  avaiy  AuaOy  la  the  land.**— 
K9miinf  7Vaa«er/sf,  B^tUn* 

**The  tranalaiMtn  In  alngnlarly  accnrata,and  eviacas  earalWI,  eeaasiaatloea. 
and  diliient  achnlariihip.'* — Akie  Tmrk  K§MgtliML 

••Should  all  ChrliaianN  have  thie  book  on  their  table,  they  wonid  have  many 
an  ancient  difllctiliy  made  eanter  by  lt|  and  Muuur  aa  aatiqeatad  9tm  aooaetad.'* 
—  ^AtfadilpJUaJCa«iiii!r^af»al. 

KATHERIHB  MORRIS.  An  Autobiography.  Br  the  Author  of 
**Step  br  Step;  or  Delia  Arlington,''  and  ''flare  and  Here- 
after.^   12mo.    $1.00. 


Without  aa/  load  pffeteniions,  or  attsmpts  at  oreatiD   a  1 
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this  thoroagfilx  itood  hook  hoi  noMfwIy  made  iti  way  into  the  hunclt 
of  iinpcvrUuiTO  mi<leni  aikI  criikt.  Rren  the  Ltmihrn  AUknmtim  givci 
U  a  heMTtj  commciidatiofi  for  itf  tpirit,  and  execation. 


**  Amaiiff  tiM  •icHleiit  r«*Hikmt  talM  which  rihiMt  In  mi  attnirtivt  tnna  nmn/ 
fkwm  of  lb*  pnpaliir  Cfiriatiaiiitjr,  w  v  flmd  i<»  rail  pprclnl  mientloo  lo  om  u 
Um  hioPC,  aM,  Ic  MeNM  to  m.  om  of  iJio  bcot."—  CkriMfm  Exmmiutr. 
'  '  fiy%  Alio  ivllffioira  ppiHt«  It  Imvo»  iho  be*f  Imprmloii 
nro  fai  caiioMo  of  mrndnefaf.**  —  Rdtgimu  Jhg^zina, 
rt  Hoty  of  a  tmo  Chri»ti«B  la  eoopumly  manliwt,  ud  t 
I  tocttlcatad.'*— aaiarrfay  £^wifiy  QaMtta. 


•*  Panradvd  lijr  a  Ana  tvllgioiia  ppiHt«  It  laavoa  iha  be*f  Imprmloii  wbkh  tbk 
Vmi  of  litaratnra  la  cafiaMa  of  mrndnefof.**  —  Rdifimu  JhgMzina, 

•*  Tha  aarnvat  Haty  of  a  tmo  Chriptiaa  la  eoopuiitly  maaHaat,  ud  tlM  Mocal  of 
tha  tala  ia  wall  iMiiwata^.**     flataprfaa  r 


THE  BOT  INVENTOR.  A  Memoir  of  Matthew  Kdwards,  by  the 
Aacbor  of  **  The  Age  of  Fable.**    Illuatrated.    16ino.    60  cents. 

Karel/  does  a  little  book  make  its  way  ao  rapidly.  The  fint  edi- 
tion (ooe  thontaa^  oopiea)  aold  In  aboni  aix  weclu.  Hamlrcda  of 
critical  noticea  could  bo  appended,  indicating  tho  favor  with  which  it 
haa  been  receiTcd  br  the  preaa.  The  borden  of  all  is,  thai  the  volame 
k  inTalaahle  aa  a  atiroalaiion  to  patient  indostry,  and  improTementof 
opportnnitiei.    £Tei7  boy  in  the  land  shoold  read  it 

THE  CHUnCn  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES ;  or, 
Notices  of  the  Livea  and  Opinions  of  some  of  tho  Early  Fathers, 
with  special  Refcrenco  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  illostraiing 
its  Late  Origm  and  Gmdnal  FormatioiL  Bj  Alvam  LAxaoit, 
D.D.    8V0.    $1.78. 

**  Ib  thia  amdita  work,  an  axpoattkHi  la  irfraa  of  tha  aafly  thaolory  of  Iha 
ChrkiiaA  Chiirrh,  aa  ascmpilAoil  la  tha  ooinlona  of  Jiiatla  Martyr,  damant  of 
Alasamlrla,  Orisan,  ami  Eiiaabtua.**  ^  A*,  r.  TVikutii, 

•*  Or.  LkmiKm'*  carrAil  haMia  of  laqolty,  aagacloua  dlacammant,  caiidtii  mod- 
eratkm,  familiarity  with  aacieiit  taanlng ,  and  lucM  and  dirart  atyla,  have  pro- 
diicad  a  work  full  of  mtertaining  information,  whkh  can  ha  dcpanded  npoa  for 
ila  armracy,  and  atiractlva  hv  Itn  lliaraiy  rsaentlnn.**—  Ckrhtmm  RtgiMtr. 

•*  Wa  omcaiirv  thia  to  ba  a  hishlv  valnaMa  puMif atlnn.  It  f  bowt  tha  human 
orifin  of  tha  dortrino  of  tha  Trinltv,  and  traraa  it*  f  radn al  {lowth,  and  Ineuff- 
paralloo  Into  tha  CbriatianChafck'^—OkH^CianM'  ' 


In  addiiiofk  to  other  fimrible  testimony  on  this  side  the  Atlantic^  the 
London  Critkral  Journals  boar  witness  to  Dr.  Lamson's  scholarly 
ability  and  (kimcss. 

UNITARIANISM  defined.  The  Scriptnre  Doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gboat.  A  Conrao  of  Lectorea  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Fablbt,  of  Brooklyn.    ISmo.    75  centa. 

**  A  mora  elaar,  ftill,  and  eandld  atatamant  of  tha  onaatkni  at  iaana  batwean  tho 
Unitarian  ani  Orthodoi  tbaorlaa  of  Chriatlanity  It  la  ImpoaaiMa  to  maka.  Ilia 
plaa  ia  that  of  a  lawyer,  —calm,  caiafnl,  and  Mnimpawdoiiad  i  and  thara  ia  not  a 
word  In  It  to  giva  oOhnaa,  9rtm  to  thoaa  whaaa  opiniona  It  erlticiaaa.  Snch  a 
work  ia  anin  to  And  an  axtanaivo  and  parmananc  dronlatkm,  and  will  taka  rank 
with  tha  haaC  atandaid  tiaatlaaa.  Wa  eommand  It  lo  oar  laadan  aa  a  book  worth 
ownlns.**  ^  T)uuitim  JitpwVh^M, 

•*  It  wonid  ba  dlAlcnlt  to  And  mora  ptrtlnant  motatloaa  ftom  the  Bible,  cfo^ 
fNtfonlnff.  and  forclMa  sppUcatkni  of  laraa  thaolofical  raadinf  on  tha  mbjart.  In 
tha  aama  llmllad  apnea*  •  •  •  •  •  Wa  have  bean  partioilafly  plaaped  wHh  iho  ekia- 
Inff  lactmn,  which  la  davnud  to  tha  cnnddarition  of  tha  antlqnHy  of  UnHarlan- 
Ipin^ and  akatthssi  to  a^nastarty  sMMnaiyy  Ua  MaMy  la  tha  weild.**—  CArinisn 
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